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THE STANDARD published this 
midsummer number for two 
reasons. The first is to bring 
the attention of its readers more 
closely to the summer activities of 
the Societies. Because our Sunday ex- 
ercises are suspended from May to Octo- 
ber, it does not mean that our ethical con- 
victions are in a state of suspended ani- 
mation, or that we aestivate, as bruin 
hibernates, to come forth for the next 
winter's moral drive. There is no break 
on the second Sunday in May in our con- 
cern for the increase of every good cause 
which we have advocated since the second 
Sunday in October. We need go to no 
farther remote teacher than that very in- 
different pedagogue St. Tammany to 
learn that eternal alertness is the price of 
triumph. 

Besides emphasizing the continuity of 
our ethical program, this number has the 
further purpose of celebrating the com- 
pletion of the fifth year of The Stand- 
ard. It is already a truism (but a truism 
whose tremendous truth will grow on 
each succeeding generation) that the five- 
year period since the outbreak of the War 
of the Nations has been the most momen- 
tous period in the history of mankind. 
In the extent, the depth, and the rapidity 
of the changes which it has brought it 
makes such epochal movements as the 
French Revolution look local, superficial, 
and slow. Men stand aghast at the havoc 
and wreck of the world they knew but 



yesterday: the political world with its 
empires shattered, its kings in exile, its 
crowns and scepters in the ash heap, and 
new states rising phoenix-like from the 
ashes ; the economk world with its para- 
lyzed industries facing demoralized mar- 
kets, its transportation systems crippled, 
its labor uncertain whether to wrec?k the 
pillars of society or to work for mounting 
wages to build their foundations anew — 
halting between Catiline and Gompers; 
the financial world with its debts in some 
parts approaching fifty per cent of its 
wealth, and its currency and prices so 
inflated that neither bears any assignable 
relation to values. All these problems, 
which our age, at least, considers the 
major concern of men, are challenging the 
skill of the experts of reconstruction. 
And we can but wish them all success in 
their mighty task. 

But deep down below the "practical" 
measures of the statesman and the econ- 
omist, and, we believe, in the long run 
conditioning their success, is the ethical 
question of the spirit in which men face 
this crisis and this task. How shall pun- 
ishment be made healing and peace go 
hand in hand with her sister righteous- 
ness? How shall mercy temper justice, 
and hate be rebuked in the counsels of 
peace as it was condemned in the conduct 
of war? The short-sighted clamor for 
vengeance only; the wise will desire re- 
conciliation through justice. 

The peoples of antiquity performed 
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many lustral, or purifying, ceremonies 
with water and fire, sacrifices, incanta- 
tions, processions, and mysteries. Three 
occasions especially called for those rites : 
contact with the elemental facts of death 
and life in touching a corpse or bearing a 
child ; awe in the face of an overwhelm- 
ing disaster like defeat in arms or the 
raging of a plague ; and preparation for a 
great undertaking, like the dispatch of a 
military expedition or the foundation of a 
great public work. Every fifth year, 
when the census (lustrum) was taken, 
the Romans purified the entire city by the 
lustral procession of the sacrificial pig, 
sheep, and bull about the walls. 

This is the world's lustral year. Dur- 
ing the quinquennial period just past, its 
hands have touched many awful forms of 
deatrf, it has seen its cities and fields 
mercilessly devastated, and now comes 



the blessing of the banners of its crusade 
for recovery-:— a sorer task perchance 
than even the battles in Flanders and 
France. 

It shall be our lustral year, too, as we 
labor to purify our hearts and minds of 
all that poisons justice and corrodes 
righteousness; as we gird our loins to 
serve this crying age by speech or silence, 
by act or patience. No one man or nation 
shall redeem the world. As of old the 
least of the people brought their stone of 
offering to build the cathedral of the 
community, so to-day it will be through 
the sum of countless contributions of 
men of good will that the edifice of a 
fairer temple of humanity .shall rise. 
Whether our cdntribution be small or 
great the gods, not we, decide ; but small 
or great, if it is our best, it is indispens- 
able. . D. S. M. 



AMERICAN JUNKERS AND BOLSHEVISTS* 



BY JOHN L. ELLIOTT 



MUCH of the intense excitement 
that centered around the contend- 
ing armies seems to have transferred 
itself to the struggle now going on be- 
tween opposing ideas. These .ideas 
find their representatives and adher- 
ents not in different nations but in 
groups that are in the same nation. 
Class consciousness as well as na- 
tional consciousness has been greatly 
intensified by the war. In Russia the 
class struggle seems to have actually 
become war. In Germany the Social- 
ists are in control. In England trade 
unions have formed themselves into 
what promises to be the most potent 
influence not only in determining the 
political but also the economic policy 
of the nation. In America, while no 
one is far seeing enough to hazard a 
prediction, nearly everyone is expect- 
ing a period of unrest and of struggle. 

* An address delivered before the Ethical 
Societies of New York and St. Louis. 



Between classes, as recently between 
nations, the greatest misunderstanding 
exists. It is not only national bound- 
aries and national consciousness that 
keep men from understanding each 
other's purposes. Dangerous misun- 
derstandings can exist between people 
of different groups in the same nation 
and the same city — between groups 
having ideas which, if carried to their 
logical conclusion, are bound to lead 
to strife. 

I have called the opposing groups 
in this country American Junkers and 
Bolshevists.. I have only used these 
terms' as the newspapers use them — 
in a loose way — but I do nevertheless 
believe that in America there are 
classes contending for privilege and 
classes contending for radical and 
fundamental changes, that may fairly 
be described by these terms. 

To understand how^ these extreme 
groups think we have to try to under- 
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stand how any group comes to think 
as it does. Have you ever found 
yourself in a company of physicians 
and felt yourself to be an outsider 
with respect to their essential thought 
and life? Is it not true that whether 
they will admit it or not there is a sort 
of tacit understanding among them 
that their aims and purposes are 
really the most important in the 
world? They are of course courteous 
as to the opinions and aims of others 
but it seems as if there were an under- 
standing among them that in the last 
analysis everything must be secondary 
to their work. Is it not so with the 
other groups, the lawyers, the en- 
gineers ? This may seem like a trivial 
matter but practically it is not trivial. 

For the past six or seven years I 
have been associated with a large group 
of printers and while we get on ami- 
cably enough it has been repeatedly 
made manifest to me that I never can 
be really one of the fraternity because 
I cannot set type. I am not of the 
trade. And is this not true of each of 
us? Do we not belong to some com- 
pany, usually some group of workers 
who have read the same books, who 
have the same purposes, whose vital 
interests are the same; and although 
it may never be expressed, perhaps 
would never be admitted, is it not true 
that there is the groundwork of 
common belief that our work is the 
most important in the world? 

Each aggregation of human beings, 
especially if it is intensified by or- 
ganization, is likely to regard itself 
as the leading and probably the domi- 
nating group by virtue of something 
very much like divine right. Or, if 
not by divine right, then by a sort 
of natural right. In America it has 
been the great captains of industry 
who, on the whole, have been the 
dominating and controlling factor in 
our recent history, and it seems 
to me natural enough that they 
should come to believe that they are 
the proper persons to control national 
affairs. America has succeeded not by 
virtue of anything so much as by the 
power of her great executives. I do 
not mean to say that all business men 
in this country are Junkers or re- 
actionaries. I know well enough that 



this is not true. But I do mean to say 
that it is from the class of business 
and political executives that our Junker 
group is recruited, just as it is from 
the laborers that our extreme radicals 
or, as the papers call them, our Bol- 
shevists, are recruited. And each of 
these groups has the feeling that it is 
supremely in the right and that its 
purposes ought to become universal. 

It is unfortunately easy in this 
country, perhaps in others, for some 
one class or set to capture the ma- 
chinery of government and conduct it 
for its own interests — at least in the 
interests of its own ideals. We have 
just had a demonstration of this sort 
in the methods by which prohibition 
has been foisted on the country. For 
many years I have believed in pro- 
hibition, — believed in it entirely, as I 
still do, — but I find myself bitterly 
opposed to the methods that ha^fie 
been used by a small but effective 
organization to browbeat legislatures 
into submission. If prohibitionists can 
command so great an influence it is 
not difficult to understand how other 
and more important interests can do 
it. The representatives of great busi- 
ness interests, for instance, being ex- 
ceedingly capable men, and believing 
themselves the only proper custodians 
of national destiny have, for many 
years, been able to influence legisla- 
tures and federal" departments in ex- 
actly the same way. It is true toe 
that organized labor has, more par- 
ticularly during the war, exerted the 
same kind of authority and influence. 
Whenever either one of these groups 
gets into control it' unfortunately 
gives, by its extreme action, a certain 
degree of confidence to its opponents. 
It is the extreme reactionaries w^ho 
foster the extreme radicals and it is 
the extreme radicals who give a raison 
d'etre to the reactionaries. 

Of course when anything is done in 
this country it is always done in the 
name of freedom, democracy and law, 
but in reality it is very likely to be 
done in the interest of some small 
group in the community. We grow 
very tired of this false terminology, ap- 
proaching sometimes very close to 
hyprocrisy. The pirate Hawkins was 
no less a pirate because he gave some 
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of the jewels which he stole to his 
queen to be worn in her crown, and 
the murders and conflagrations that he 
caused were not essentially affected by 
the fact that he called his ship "The 
Jesus." 

Profiteers of the last war have been 
notoriously loud in their proclamations 
of patriotism. I was a good deal in- 
terested in a little leaflet that came 
into my hands the other day called 
"The Oath," beginning with the lines, 

I will not drink from a German cup, 
Nor eat from a German plate, 
Nor deal with any German man, 
So foul with German hate. 

The oath went on to pledge never to 
drive with a German screw-driver nor 
hammer with a German hammer nor 
use any German nails. The purpose 
was rather difficult to understand until 
one saw at the bottom that it was 
gotten out by a prominent hardware 
association. 

I trust that I shall not be misunder- 
stood as indicating that patriotism is 
hypocrisy. But I do very earnestly 
wish to emphasize the fact that some 
activities and some laws calling them- 
selves patriotic are hypocritical. Far 
more than any conscious deception is 
the tendency of special groups to use 
the machinery of government, of reli- 
gion, of education, of the press, in their 
own interests. It seems natural for 
any group when it gets in control of 
the forces and the sanctions of govern- 
ment to use the position which it holds 
temporarily in a repressive way. In 
the midst of the Civil War Lincoln 
said, "It is difficult for government to 
be strong enough to defend itself and 
not too strong for the liberties of 
the people." The government of the 
United States has shown itself amply 
able to defend itself but we have 
seriously to ask the question if it 
has not in some instances gone too 
far for the liberties of the people. 

We have had violent outbreaks of 
what has been called war hysteria, 
both in the pulpit and in the news- 
papers. Is it not a strange exhibition 
to see a minister of the Christian 
church, a professed follower of the 
l^pr^u:^^^ of Jesus, writing a new dec- 
use the old one was not 



severe enough? Jesus declared him- 
self a pacifist as clearly as language 
could proclaim it. He also taught the 
love of all mankind, and yet his fol- 
lowers have vied one with another in 
preaching a doctrine of hate and de- 
struction. If one can find such per- 
versions of intelligence among the 
religious teachers, we need not be sur- 
prised at finding it in the newspapers 
that have deserted their old profes- 
sions of giving all the "news that is 
fit to print" and followed the practice 
of giving all the news that they see 
fit to print. 

Far more serious is it, however, 
when this spirit touches organized city 
or national activities. A large num- 
ber of teachers have been dismissed 
from the public schools — some of them 
perhaps for good and sufficient reasons 
but many of them on the 'shoddiest of 
pretexts. There has been an organ- 
ized attempt to rid the public school 
system of all teachers who do not 
hold orthodox political opinions, and 
to-day the administrative powers, par- 
ticularly the Immigration Department, 
are being used to deport those who 
hold certain opinions and who never 
have commiteed an overt, illegal act. 
It is a strange thing in America to 
have men, sometimes even American 
citizens, deported because of their 
opinions. Recently there were brought 
to Ellis Island about fifty men who 
were deported because they were mem- 
bers of the I. W. W. I have not had 
the opportunity of knowing at first- 
hand the record of all of them, but I 
have known of the record of at least 
thirty-eight. While the newspapers 
proclaim them as criminals, degener- 
ates and men of the worst type, in- 
vestigation proves that only one of 
the thirty-eight had any criminal record 
whatsoever and he had committed a 
robbery when in the state of intoxica- 
tion and long before he became a mem- 
ber of the I. W.W. party. They were 
mostly men with a clean record. They 
had, however, all of them admitted 
their membership in a certain political 
party but there was no record of 
crimes which they had committed, and 
they were not men of bad character. 
They did belong to that "homeless, 
jobless, womanless class" which we 
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have in this country, but for this they 
were not being deported. They were 
being sent away because they had 
joined the party which is attempting 
to voice the sufferings of their class. 
The point which I wish to empha- 
size is that these men had committed 
no crime and were being deported 
purely on the ground of beliefs. 

The spirit and methods of repres- 
sion have grown dangerously in the 
United States during the war, and the 
spirit of understanding or of a desire 
to understand the great body of peo- 

f)le living in this country seems to be 
essening. One of the most marked 
examples of this occurred in New York 
State when the Assembly refused to 
vote a dollar to take up the admirable 
work of the State Reconstruction 
Commission but voted a huge sum of 
money to have some of the members 
of the Legislature visit the larger cities 
and investigate Bolshevism. 

Unfortunately our country is some- 
times given to extreme violence. 
What else do the lynchings mean? 
And this violence is bound to be ex- 
cited by such words as were recently 
spokea by a judge in New York City, 
sitting in his official capacity. A 
foreigner who understood so little 
English that communication had to be 
carried on through an interpreter, was 
charged with having refused to buy a 
Liberty Bond and with having used 
unpatriotic English expressions at a 
moving picture entertainment. From 
the bench the judge said to him, "You 
ought to have been lynched and if the 
lynchers had been brought before me 
I would have discharged them with 
my commendation." In a country 
given to violence these are dangerous 
expressions. I believe it is not too 
much to say that very often the news- 
papers, the schoojs, the pulpits and 
even the judiciary have been tools in 
the hands of what we may call the 
Junker g^roup. And the danger to the 
peace of this country seems to me 
to be manifest. 

I want to make this plea, that we 
should learn to discriminate between 
a criminal and a radical. It may be 
that some of the radicals, so-called 
Bolshevists, are criminals. It is true 
that every great movement, particu- 



larly every great war, produces crim- 
inals. The names may not be known 
in the east, but in the west and south 
the terms "bushwhacker" and "jay- 
hawker" are a terror to this day. They 
stand for groups of men who followed 
the armies of both the 'north and the 
south, preying on the defenseless popu- 
lation, especially in the border states. 
They were criminals of the worst type. 
Sometimes they called themselves 
unionists, sometimes secessionists ; but 
they were really robbers and murder- 
ers. War, being a resort to force by 
the strong, naturally brings a resort 
to force by the morally weak. But 
this does not excuse a nation for fail- 
ing to make a distinction between 
crime and radicalism. It is a strange 
thing that in Fort Leavenworth con- 
scientious objectors have been chained 
to the doors because they would not 
take life while standing in the same 
corridor were men who were in prison 
because they had taken human life. It 
is a strange thing that there are 
political prisoners in America. To 
me the term "political prisoner" is not 
new. I met it first many years ago in 
Germany when as a student I was 
making a study of their prison system. 
They seemed willing that I should go 
everywhere and see everything. I 
saw the cells out of which men never 
came except with black masks on their 
faces. I saw the great hospitals for 
insane criminals. I saw the l)locks 
over which the men were stretched for 
punishment and the whips with which 
their flesh was beaten into a bloody 
mash. All these things they did not 
seem afraid to show me, but there 
were certain doors that were never 
opened — certain faces that I never 
saw. They were those of the political 
prisoners. But now those doors are 
open, those political prisoners have 
been released. And what do they 
find? The nation that imprisoned 
them is broken and destroyed. Some 
of them were perhaps the very men 
who might have saved Germany , if 
they had been freed. I am afraid for 
the life of any nation in these day^ 
that has political prisoners and I plead 
again for the distinction between crime 
and radicalism. 

The conviction of Mr. Debs uqde 
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the Espionage Act will not end but 
probably stimulate discussion. As Mr. 
Debs has been tried under the Espion- 
age Act, so the Espionage Act is likely 
to be tried in the light of the life 
which Mr. Debs has lived. Men will 
see in him the kindly old man, hating 
violence, and loved passionately by his 
fellow citizens. No conviction can 
stop men from thinking and the dis- 
content with such legislation as the 
Espionage Act is bound to grow and 
become ever intensified. 

If we turn to the other side and ask 
who and what the Bolshevists are 
we shall have a great deal of difficulty 
in finding an answer. There is, of 
course, no real Bolshevist group in 
Avnerica. Besides those calling them- 
selves anarchists, there is a very nur 
merous discontented group, but of any 
la^^i- organization of radicals, even of 
liberals in this country, it is difficult 
to find even a trace. To find any true 
Bolshevists we have to go to Russia 
and it may be instructive to pause for 
a moment and ask what is the ground- 
work of Bolshevism or radicalism in 
other countries? It is impossible in 
so short a space to give any adequate 
desci iption, and sketches are bound to 
be more or less untrue, but I believe 
there is at least an essential truth in 
rhe statement that much of the radical- 
ism that exists in the world to-day has 
been very markedly influenced by the 
Communist Manifesto. Seventy-five 
years ago Marx said, "A spectre is 
haunting Europe. It is the spectre of 
communism." And this spectre has 
surely not been exorcised in three- 
quarters of a century. As the Com- 
munist Manifesto was read in different 
countries it produced different effects. 
In the Latin countries its influence 
was combined with the doctrines of 
philosophic anarchy, and we can trace 
the effects of both in Syndicalism. In 
England one of the chief results of 
Socialism was to produce the Fabians 
who have been, and are, among the 
leaders of thought and, to-day, of ac- 
tion in Britain. The political action 
of the unionists through the British 
Labor Party has been deeply influ- 
enced by the work of the Communist 
Manifesto, which has acted through 



and been immensely changed by the 
English thinkers. 

In America the Socialist movement 
has always been weak and has, as yet, 
played but little part. Better eco- 
nomic conditions and the dislike of 
abstract theory, may in part account 
for it. In Russia the influence of 
Socialism is more potent than in any 
other country. It has not produced 
the sort of effect which Marx would 
have predicted, but it has nevertheless 
exerted a tremendous influence. Back 
of Lenine is the mind of Karl Marx, 
and the ideas of Lenine are largely the 
ideas of Socialism, but the course of 
events has been influenced too by 
the social conditions. 

Whenever I think of Russia I think 
of Tolstoi and what he has told us 
of conditions in the army — that when- 
ever there was an outbreak among 
peasants and soldiers the whipping 
rods were used. They whipped men 
in Russia, and human beings can never 
be whipped with safety. It is not the 
suffering nor the torture that brings 
revolt, but the indignity. It is not the 
outrage to the body but the outrage 
to the mind that is the cause of re- 
bellion and wherever human beings 
are subjected to such indignity, no 
matter what form it takes, revolt will 
follow, and it cannot be suppressed 
by bayonets nor by prisons. If bay- 
onets and prisons had been effective 
the old Russia and the old Germany 
would still be standing. Repressive 
measures alone cannot keep the peace 
either in Russia or anywhere else, and 
we find as an answer to the prisons 
and the whipping posts, the Bolshevist 
doctrine. 

The best description of what the 
Bolshevists really are I find in a little 
book by Trotzky called Our Revolu- 
tion, translated and edited by Mr. M. 
J. Olgin. The ideas which this book 
contains are well worth our study, 
even though we do not agree with 
them. For myself I find much in the 
purposes of the Bolshevists with which 
I can sympathize, but nothing in their 
methods. Their purposes stand in 
strong contrast to the existing condi- 
tions which we know. However we 
may describe in words our ideals and 
purposes, we have in America the 
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rule of the strong. The strong in- 
dividual, whether his power comes 
from native ability or from inherited 
opportunity,' is the one who enjoys 
such blessings as wealth and position 
can give. The strong or fortunate 
individual can climb to or stay at the 
top, but comfort, ease, security, cul- 
ture, despite all our protestations, are 
not for the mass. If anyone thinks 
that this is not true, let him remind 
himself of the facts by a visit to the 
tenement house districts of any city 
in America. 

As over against our western ideals 
the Bolshevist says, "No. The strong 
individuals have had their way long 
enough ; we speak for the masses. 
The most importanf thing is the mass 
culture." The Bolshevists have given 
to the world something called Slavic 
Socialism that is well worth our under- 
standing. They are terribly in earn- 
est. Let no one make the mistake of 
thinking that they are only users of 
terms. When they speak of labor dic- 
tatorship they mean just what they 
say — and they mean to keep this dic- 
tatorship if necessary, by force. While 
the word Bolshevist means majority, 
they claim that even if they were a 
minority they would have a right to 
seize the government and conduct it 
in the interest of the workers. This 
is the dangerous doctrine and this is the 
dangerous practice — the ideas of dic- 
tatorship and the use of violence. But 
even this must not blind us to their 
real purposes. 

We must learn to see the radical, 
the fundamental truth about our own 
democracy. We have long enough 
been deceived. I was talking the 
other day to an old soldier, a man who 
loves his country as he loves nothing 
else on earth and he showed the 
deepest feeling when he said, "I would 
not willingly give up my faith that 
this is a country in which any boy can 
get all he needs for a good life." But 
that faith is manifestly untrue. The 
facts are against it. Even Lincoln 
gave expression to the same thought 
when he said to the returning soldiers, 
"That I stand here as President of 
the United States is proof that any of 
your sons may stand here." While 
such a statement is true in one sense, 



it is misleading in another. We can- 
not have and we do not want any man 
as president of the United States. We 
have believed one thing in this coun- 
try and acted another. We have said 
that any, and interpreted it to mean 
every, man can live a decent life, and 
many have been satisfied because some 
individuals lived it. Slavic Socialism 
proclaims and strives for the rights of 
every man and every woman. They 
want justice for all, not only oppor- 
tunities for some. They make a terri- 
ble indictment against our govern- 
ment and our society. It is not only 
an indictment, it is a veritable chal- 
lenge, for the Bolshevists have gone 
into action. It is this that has dis- 
turbed the world, that has put the 
writing on the wall that runs from 
Vladivostok to the Rhine. And op- 
posed to this challenge we often find 
impotent good wishes. We often 
think ourselves good just because we 
have a pious wish that everyone 
should be happy. When I asked a 
small boy the other day what his 
wishes were he said, "To have a gun, 
a field gun and a siege gun, and to 
make everybody happy." This in many 
ways is a typically American wish. 

I have so often called attention to 
the conditions of work and living 
about us that it seems almost like an 
impertinence to do it again. I only 
wish to speak now of those condi- 
tions that I believe are dangerous to 
the government. Just as whipping 
was dangerous and degrading, so are 
the working conditions in most of the 
factories of the United States. Can 
we suppose that men will preach and 
practice political democracy and never 
have it go over into that which is of 
equal importance to them, their eco- 
nomic life? To have millions of men 
practically under the control of a few 
masters, their jobs, their Hvelihood de- 
pendent on the irresponsible will of an 
employer, is not democracy. Will 
either those who have been born here 
or those who have been attracted from 
afar, be satisfied with political democ- 
racy and economic serfdom? We all 
know that there are vast numbers of 
human beings living in the cellars of 
tenement houses in all the great cities, 
existing down there with the rats and 
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vermin and sewage in conditions that 
are degrading, and we call them 
American homes. I have known more 
than one working woman who was 
driven into depression and -brooding, 
and finally took refuge in suicide just 
because she was separated from her 
children whom she could not support. 
These cases are not common but they 
are far too frequent. Unless the situa- 
tion is fairly met by something be- 
sides repressive measures, neither this 
government nor any government can 
or should continue. 

American business men are less alive 
to social conditions and their remedies 
tTian are English business men, just 
as American trades unions are behind 
English trades unions. During the 
war England has developed great 
housing plans that find no parallel in 
America. In response to the Whitley 
report, English industry is embodying 
far more democracy than we can lay 
claim to. Here and there we find 
enlightened employers but they are 
very few and we have no great labor 
statesmen from the ranks of the 
unions. We need men to do for 
America to-day what the Whitley 
Commission did for England. We 
need an American labor program of 
which there is not as yet the faintest 
outline. These things can and surely 
will come to America but their begin- 
nings are not yet. 

I have spoken before of the great 
benefits that might come from a co- 
operative movement. Here we shall 
find a true if not a radical democracy. 
Men will say, "What can Ethical 
Societies do in this situation?" The 
British Ethical Societies have shown 
themselves to be sensitive to the moral 
questions of the day by petitioning the 
government for the release of con- 
scientious objectors. No word yet has 
come from American Societies and per- 
haps among us there is not suffici- 
ent unanimity to take any action of 
this sort. But I know that among us 
there are many earnest men and wo- 
men who not only are willing but 
who actually are devoting the best 
part of their lives to working out 
plans and methods for a state and 
national housing reform, or, as it 



should be called, a home reconstruc- 
tion. 

There are some employers who have 
made themselves actual labor leaders 
in their own factories. There are 
some who are seeing to it that so far 
as in them lies there shall be as little 
as possible of the slow starvation that 
we call malnutrition. How can one 
overrate such service, for to-day we 
are on the high watershed of time? 
Beyond us are the plains of peace and 
the Maelstrom of war, and which it 
shall be for us will have to be de- 
termined by social action in the not 
distant future. We do not want Bol- 
shevism with its labor dictatorship, 
with its hampering of labor and pro- 
duction at the very time the world 
needs the full output of every factory 
and every farm. We do not want the 
Bolshevist methods of violence. We 
do not want the blind worship of the 
mass and the disregard for the rights 
of the individual. If we wish to 
stand more truly for justice for the 
great majority, we dare not forget 
how much the world owes to the in- 
dividual thinkers, the saints and the 
martyrs. Lowell has told us: 

Where to-day the martyr stands 

On the morrow crouches Judas with the 
sifver in his hands. 

Far in front the cross stands ready and the 
crackling fagots burn 

While the hooting mob of yesterday in 
silent awe return 

To glean up the scattered ashes into his- 
tory's golden urn. 

The head of one of the Bolshevist 
Commissaires in his earlier days wrote 
books on the worship of the people — 
not the worship of the good in all 
men, not an attempt to realize the un- 
common good in the common man, 
but the worship of people just as they 
are, worship of people like you and me. 
Could anything be more misleading? 
Could anything be more ridiculous? 
The divine thing is not what we are 
in ourselves; the precious thing is the 
power to live in the lives of others, to 
admit the bonds between the highest 
and the lowest. Lincoln is the Ameri- 
can hero because he admitted and pro- 
claimed the bonds between himself 
and the slave. Jesus is worshipped as 
divine and he admitted the bonds be- 
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tween himself and the woman taken in 
sin. 

If it is not Bolshevism, neither is it 
individualistic democracy as practiced 
among us that can meet the ever- 
growing restlessness and discontent 
that begins to surge about us. We 
must have our American labor pro- 
gram, our reconstruction commissions 
that are not trampled upon by legisla- 
tures and congresses, and in time there 
will come a new manifesto which will 
have in it much of the Communist 
Manifesto but it will have much 
more, and when the time comes 



for that new manifesto it will go 
into the factories and it will not 
only change the wages but the faces 
of those that tend the flying wheels. 
It will go into the schools and will 
produce citizens as our schools now so 
often produce self-seekers. It will go 
into the homes and make more sacred 
the name of father and mother, hus- 
band and wife. It will go into the 
houses of religion and it will make 
better the lives of such people as you 
and ftie, make better the life of all 
mankind. 



THE PESSIMISM OF MARK TWAIN 

BY HORACE J. BRIDGES 



WE ARE greatly indebted to Mr. 
Albert Bigelow Paine for his Life 
af Mark Twain and the two volumes of 
Letters that he has edited. .The biography 
has many of the qualities which make the 
work of Boswell unique. If there is a 
faint infusion of that too passionate and 
undiscriminating loyalty which some- 
Gmes makes the zeal of Boswell funny, 
one cannot complain, since without the 
temper that produces such excesses the 
biography could scarcely have been as 
valuable as it is. 

That Mark Twain was a great and 
good, an admirable and a lovable man, to ' 
whom the whole world owes a debt un- 
payable and ever to be gratefully 
acknowledged, is a proposition which 
surely will find no questioners. Bdt he 
was not a god or a superman. Of his work 
we may say, as Whitman said of his own, 
"Who touches this touches a man." But 
to be a man is to have limitations. The 
secret of true appreciation is to be able 
clearly to see and rightly to value the dis- 
tinctive excellence of a man ; to love him 
for what he is and can do, not to dis- 
parage him for what he is not and cannot 
do. To ascribe all perfections to any man 
is a form of admiration which betrays its 
own critical worthlessness. Discrimina- 



tion along with catholicity, — these are 
the two great qualities necessary to . 
citizenship in the Republic of Letters. 

When, therefore, Mr. Paine, not con- 
tent with claiming for Mark Twain the 
many rare and enviable distinctions to 
which he is justly entitled, insists upon 
declaring that "he was one of the fore- 
mo^ American philosophers of his day," 
we feel that Mr. Paine is unwittingly do- 
ing a disservice to the great man whom 
he so rightly delighted to honor. It is as 
though one should acclaim Mr. Edison as 
a poet, or insist that Grant was a great 
architect. The condition of winning 
supremacy in one field is inability to com- 
pete for it in others. It is nothing against 
a great soldier that he is not a good archi- 
tect, or against a great scientific genius 
that he is not also a poet. And when we 
decline, as we must, to accept Mr. Paine's 
rating of Clemens as a philosopher, we are 
not attacking Clemens ; we are really de- 
fending him against an unintentional at- 
tack. 

Mark Twain was the greatest humorist 
and satirist who has yet lived in America. 
As a humorist he has not been surpassed 
in any age or nation. He was a splendid 
patriot, as he proved by his strenuous re- 
sistance to the jingoisms and corruptions 
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of his day. He was a man of infinitely 
loving and tender heart. He was a pas- 
sionate idealist, so exquisitely sensitive 
that he suffered almost to the point of 
heartbreak over evils to which the thicker- 
skinned mass of us are conveniently in- 
sensitive. 

No man was ever franker than Clemens 
in his insistence upon human limitations. 
His characteristic way of expressing it 
was to declare that on some points we are 
all insane. He evea went the unusual 
length of admitting that, inasmuch as 
other people's religions seemed absurd to 
him, his own religion also was probably 
absurd. We shall surely display a lack 
of humor unbecoming in readers of 
Clemens if we forget these generaliza- 
tions, and fail to realize that Clemens too 
had his eccentricities, his whimsies, and 
certain mental shortcomings which must 
frankly be set in the balance against his 
customary strong sanity and his superb 
geniality and lovableness. 

One small but illuminating example of 
this weak side of Mark Twain is his essay 
entitled Is Shakespeare Dead? It is a 
dogmatic affirmation that Shakespeare 
did not write his own plays and that 
Francis Bacon did write them. It be- 
trays a surprising un familiarity with 
Elizabethan literature in general, and with 
the works and mind of Bacon in particu- 
lar; and it rests upon a priori and ques- 
tion-begging arguments which would 
serve just as well to prove that Mark 
Twain could not have been the author of 
his own works as they serve to prove that 
Shakespeare did not write his plays. 
Clemens here was naively trusting the 
very unsafe guidance of Mr. George 
Greenwood. The danger of faith in au- 
thority could hardly be more grossly 
exemplified. 

Now, the tendency to dogmatize on 
insufficient evidence, to credit oneself 
with greater knowledge and competence 
than one really possesses (although they 
in no wise spoil the kind of work in which 
Mark Twain was distinctively excellent), 
are very serious obstacles to the working 
out of a satisfactory system of religion 
or philosophy. And if a man does not 
work out his religion and philosophy for 
himself, but buys them ready-made on the 
world's great bargain-counter, these pecu- 
liarities of mind are dreadfully apt to 



make him choose an ill-fitting systenA and 
to mistake attractive-looking shoddy for 
genuine wool. One cannot avoid the 
feeling that it was this rather headlong 
temper which accounts for the system of 
pitch-black pessimism professed by Mark 
Twain. He had followed, with the 
intelligent interest of an open-minded lay- 
man, the general trend of the scientific 
development of his time, but he had not 
penetrated the metaphysic which is im- 
plied in that science, or questioned any of 
its provisional working assumptions. Not 
only had he failed to envisage these prob- 
lems, but he was apparently unaware that 
in this region there existed any problems 
requiring solution. He thus discloses 
the characteristic defects of an undisci- 
plined mind. He had never opened the 
first page of Berkeley or Kent. In fact, 
concerning the problems of philosophy, 
Henry Adam's poignant phrase hits him : 
he was "ignorant that there is a thing 
called ignorance." 

It is best to recognize this frankly, 
while continuing to insist that his lack of 
training and skill as a philosopher is 
nothing against Mark Twain. And cer- 
tainly, while we reject his pessimism, we 
must recognize that the intense sensitive- 
ness to suffering and evil which led him 
to it was altogether honorable, and was a 
part of the very power which enabled him 
so wonderfully to experience and convey 
through his books the abounding joy of 
life. His brother Orion, in a letter writ- 
ten at the time of Henry Clemens's death 
in 1859, said with acute insight, "Sam's 
organization is such as to feel the utmost 
extreme of bvery feeling."* 

The characteristic thus discriminating- 
ly indicated by Orion Clemens is the 
secret not only of Mark Twain's pessim- 
ism but also of his wonderful power. It 
is this skinless sensitiveness that makes 
the humorist and satirist as well as the 
pessimist. Black cynicism is the danger 
that besets the path of all men gifted 
above their fellows with insight into the 
incongruities that make life funny. The 
case of Swift compares instructively with 
that of Clemens. Behind Swift's mask 
of cynicism, there lurked an unusually 
sensitive and tender heart ; as witness his 
love for Stella and his regard for Arbuth- 



♦ A. B. Paine, Mark Twain: A Biography, 
vol. Ill, p. 1592. 
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not and a few other select friends. The 
saeva indignatio that tore Swift's heart 
(as his epitaph reminds us) represents 
the souring of a superabundance of the 
milk of human kindness. Contrast the 
earlier pages of Gulliver with the night- 
mare fury of the Fourth Part, and you 
see the peculiar peril that besets the satir- 
ist, — ^the peril to which both Swift and 
Clemens at last succumbed. The man 
who begins by laughing good-naturedly 
at the foibles and inconsistencies and 
minor insincerities of the human race, is 
in danger of ending, as Swift ended, by 
regarding the human race with fierce 
hatred, thinking of them as noxious and 
deadly vermin, morally lower than the 
very brutes. This is the final judgment 
of Clemens as of Swift, and that fright- 
ful picture of the Yahoos is scarcely more 
repellent than the condemnation of man- 
kind in The Mysterious Stranger. 

Even Shakespeare incurred this dan- 
ger; but his magnificent spiritual consti- 
tution was strong enough to carry him 
through the disease and enable him to re- 
gain his moral health and balance. In 
his early comedies we have the mood of 
gayest laughter, such a mood as inspires 
Mark Twain at his kindliest and best. 
But in a few short years the bubbling fun 
of Love's Labor's Lost, Twelfth Night 
and Much Ado About Nothing is dis- 
placed by the misanthropy of Coriolanus 
and the shattering desolation of Lear, 
Had Shakespeare died after wfTting 
Lear, we should have been tempted (de- 
spite Kent and Cordelia) to suppose that 
his final mood was that of Swift in the 
Houyhnhnms and of Clemens in The 
Mysterious Stranger. But, happily, The 
Winter's Tale and The Tempest diXt there 
to testify that a beautiful and serene sun- 
set succeeded the lurid storm of Shake- 
speare's mid-years. 

Unhappily, with Mark Twain the last 
thoughts were the bitterest. True, his 
theoretical despair of mankind came 
early, and there are traces of it in his 
brightest books; but it is nevertheless 
painful to contrast Huckleberry Finn 
and Tom Sawyer, and, above all, that 
most buoyant and joyous of books, The 
Innocents Abroad j with What is Man? 
and The Mysterious Stranger. This last 
(posthumous) publication has been got 
up by the publishers to look like a book 



for children. There is no book in the 
world that I should be more pained to 
see a child reading. 

It may be superfluous to search 
through Clemens's career for experiences 
explanatory of the estimate of human 
life which he finally accepted. The fact 
that others, whose gifts were like his, 
have arrived at similar conclusions, sug- 
gests a correlation between the springs 
of satire and of pessimism ; suggests that 
mockery of folly has a natural tendency 
to grow into frenzy against fools; and 
that Clemens would have ended as he 
did no matter what his personal exper- 
iences might have been. Nevertheless, 
two episodes in his early career seem to 
have furnished the occasfon which made 
him intellectually conscious of his native' 
leaning to misanthropy and pessimism. 
One of these was his association 
in 1857 with the Scotchman, Mac- 
farlane. This man was of a type not 
uncommon among the working classes 
of Great Britain, and, for that matter, 
by no means unparalleled among the 
working class in any western land during 
the nineteenth century. He was a reader 
of serious books, and had argued him- 
self into atheism, materialism and deter- 
minism. During the months that Clem- 
ens lodged with him in Cincinnati, he 
expounded this body of beliefs to Clem- 
ens with marked force and ability, with 
the result that whatever of Christian 
teaching Clemens had imbibed in boy- 
hood was driven out of his system, and 
he embraced the beliefs of his friend 
which he held substantially to the end of 
his life. All that he retained of his 
youthful religion was the mere word 
God, which, in his use of it, never means 
anything more than the word Nature; 
except, indeed, when he uses "God" as a 
stick to beat the last dust of moral credit 
and self-respect out of the human race 
in the dialogue called What is Man? 

The other episode was the tragic death 
of his brother Henry as a result of the 
burning of the steamship Pennsylvania 
on the Mississippi in the year 1858. We 
need not narrate the circumstances. They 
are well known, and are fully and clearly 
told by Mr. Paine.* Clemens blamed 



* Mark Twain: A Biography, Vol. I, pp. 139- 
144. 
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himself for his brother's presence on 
the ill-fated ship, and still more for his 
rashness in urging an inexperienced 
medical student to administer to the suf- 
fering boy a guesswork dose of mor- 
phine, which was probably excessive, 
and may have been the cause bf his 
death. With the curious illogicality of 
the good-hearted determinist, he ab- 
horred and anathematized himself for 
these events, over which, of course, ac- 
cording to his philosophy, he had no 
control, and for which he could not pos- 
sibly be responsible. If he was right in 
his excessive self-condemnation, his de- 
terminism obviously hasn't a leg to stand 
•upon. But, characteristically enough, it 
was through this experience that he de- 
veloped into a conscious fatalists 

Mark Twain regarded the world as a 
vast machine and man as a little machine 
within it. Man is a complex piece of 
mechanism, actuated exclusively by ex- 
ternal causes, which he is as powerless 
to resist as an aeroplane or a printing 
press. 

It follows that there neither is nor 
can be any such thing as the smallest 
grain of freedom for man. The cate- 
gory of causality is applied to man's en- 
tire life, physical, volitional and intellect- 
ual ; and causality means always the im- 
pact and operation of external stimuli. 

The universal characteristic of man- 
kind is selfishness. It Ts impossible for 
any human being to perform an act 
which is not more gratifying to himself 
than any of its possible alternatives. 
Every act is the inevitable and only 
possible resultant of the motive domin- 
ant at the moment of its performance. 
Hence there can be no such thing as self- 
sacrifice in the strict sense. Men may 
perform acts involving much unpleasant- 
ness, but only if they thereby gain a 
pleasure greater (f. e, more satisfying) 
than the avoidance of the act or the per- 
formance of some other would have en- 
tailed. It is a case of number one, first, 
last and always. If the conduct most 
pleasing to number one happens to be 
good and beneficent, the man deserves 
no credit; if it happens to be bad and 
maleficent, he deserves no blame. 

Clemens continues, as we have seen, 
to speak of God ; but by that term he 
means simply the unknowable energy that 



sustains the uniVerse. If this energy is 
personal (and he sometimes seems to 
imply that it is), it is nevertheless as 
indifferent to man as man is to the mi- 
cro-organisms in his body. Gk>d does not 
mean Providence. He, or It, does not 
stand in any ethical relation to man, 
■ His ways are not man's ; neither are His 
ends. 

Inasmuch as it is impossible for man 
to possess any moral worth or achieve 
any moral desert, the only thing that 
a rational being can long for is death. 
Life is a scene of perpetual, unmitgated, 
irremediable frustration. The nature of 
man is corrupt at the root, and there is 
no salvation possible for him. Clemens' 
doctrine, in short, is Calvinism minus the 
arbitrary grace that .(according to the 
sixteenth century) plucked a few brands 
from the everlasting bonfire. Expres- 
sions of this conviction abound in Mark 
Twain's works. A very pathetic one is 
the little fairy tale entitled "The Five 
Boons of Life." Another is the story — 
strangely regarded by some readers as a 

?iculiarly fine expression of Mark 
wain's fun— called "The Man that Cor- 
rupted Hadleyburg." Careful reading 
shows the meaning of that story to be 
essentially the same as that oiThe Mys- 
terious Stranger. The man who sends the 
temptation to Hadleyburg does not cor- 
rupt it; he only tears the mask from a 
city already corrupt, and proves that 
there is in that city "none righteous, no, 
not one." 

Such were the views held with stead- 
ily increasing convict;ion by the greatest 
of American humorists. He began to 
put them in writing as early as 1883. but 
did not make them public until 1906, 
when a small edition of What is Man? 
was printed for private circulation in 
America, and another by the Rationalist 
Press Association in London. This dia- 
logue contains hardly a trace of the 
wonderful humor which we expect from 
Mark Twain. It is a cold, clear, pro- 
saic summary of the gospel of mechan- 
ism, fatalism and pessimism. Had it 
been published without his name, and 
had we not the disclosure of the facts 
in Mr. Paine's biography, few readers 
would have detected from the style that 
it was the work of the author of The In- 
nocents Abroad. 
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Clemens in this dialogue makes out his 
case by the old-fashioned process of 
chopping man up into little pieces and 
then representing each of the pieces as 
an independent, external force acting 
upon the man. The argument may be 
summarized thus : There is the man and 
his will and his mind and his tempera- 
ment and his motives. External causes 
act upon the mind, which can do nothing 
but receive impressions passively. Al- 
though Locke and Hobbes and Hartley 
are not cited, the reasoning is identical 
with theirs. The mind is a shaven tab- 
let or a photographic plate. The impres- 
sions it receives act upon the will, which 
necessarily responds to the strongest of 
them, like a scale-pan when a weight 
heavier than the counterweight is placed 
upon it. Temperament means an aborig- 
inal tendency to cheerfulness or melan- 
choly, which cannot possibly change, and 
remains unaflfected by the impressions 
made from without upon the mind and 
the decisions forced through the mind 
upon the will. 

The logic, as we have said, is old and 
familiar. It cannot be refuted so long 
as its premises are accepted; but the 
premises are a series of question-begging 
assumptions. That man i$ a machine i§ 
an assumption, not a piece of knowledge. 
// he is a machine, of course he can 
respond only to stimuli originating else- 
where than within himself. 

If it were worth while to controvert 
this position, one might begin by asking 
how such a theory could account for the 
infinite variety of responses to the same 
stimuli. When it is said that man is 
"what heredity and environment have 
made him" — or in other words, as this 
theory says in effect, that there is really 
no such entity as a self, — how is it pro- 
posed to account for the incredibly dif- 
ferent products of the same heredity and 
the same environment? Why should 
there be such a difference, for instance, 
between Samuel Clemens and his brother 
Orion? Were they not children of the 
same parents, descended from the same 
ancestors, bom and reared in the same 
milieu f Whence the startling unlike- 
nesses of mind, character and tempera- 
ment often found in twins, who are 
physically almost indistinguishable? 

"Heredity and environment" is a good 



mouth-filling phrase. It has saved so 
many people the irksome labor of think- 
ing, providing them with an inexpensive 
philosophy that makes them intellect- 
ually comfortable, that it seems a bit 
brutal to put it under the microscope. 
Unfortunately this must be done: with 
the disastrous result that "heredity and 
environment" turns out to mean — other 
people; your ancestors and jrour neigh- 
bors. That a man does not make him- 
self, but' is made what he is by heredity 
and environment, amounts to saying of 
each man, "He makes others; himself 
he cannot make." 

There are two characteristics common 
to all machines. The first is that they 
are planned and designed, by a mind or 
minds, as means to a definite foreseen 
end. The other is that they always re- 
act in a specific way to a given stimulus. 
It really is not possible to declare man 
a machine without being logically forced 
back to that very* belief in teleology, in a 
personal designer or designers, which the 
mechanistic philosophy was intended to 
exclude. 

But, as Mr. Paine well says, Mark 
Twain did not live by his philosophy. 
One appeals from the thinker to the man. 
Clemens's whole life proves that man is 
not fundamentally and incurably selfish. 
His never-ending spontaneity of wit, his 
genius and loying-kindness, cannot by 
any logic be squared with his theoretical 
fatalism. Of the many recorded facts 
that might be brought to prove this, let 
it suffice to refer to the fashion in which, 
when already an elderly man, he as- 
sumed the entire burden of the debt 
incurred by his bankrupt business enter- 
prise. His creditors would gladly have 
accepted a composition which, while de- 
priving them of part of their due, would 
have spared him infinite labor and 
trouble. He insisted, however, upon 
paying in full; and, as we all know, 
traveled around the world, enduring the 
unspeakable drudgery of a' prolonged 
lecturing tour, to earn the money. At the 
dinner of the Lotos Club, held to cele- 
brate his return, the toastmaster, Mr. 
Frank Lawrence, evoked great ap- 
plause when he said, "We hail him as 
one who has borne great burdens with 
manliness and courage, who has emerged 
from great struggles victorious." Clem- 
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ens characteristically replied as follows: 
"Your president has referred to certain 
burdens which I was weighted with. I 
am glad he did, as it gives me an op- 
portunity Which I wanted — to speak of 
those debts. You all knew what he 
meant when he referred to it, and of 
the poor bankrupt firm of C. L. Web- 
ster and Company. No one has said 
a word about those creditors. There 
were ninety-six creditors in all, and not 
by a finger's weight did ninety-five out 
of the ninety-six add to the burden of 
that time. They treated me well; they 
treated me handsomely. I never knew 
I owed them anything; not a sign came 
from them." 

He might have said, if challenged, 
that it pleased him most to pay in full, 
whereas his creditors pleased themselves 
by not insisting upon payment. Since 
this pleasure was the strongest motive 
in each case, neither party was free or 
truly unselfish. But then, what was 
he praising his creditors for? And what 
is meant by freedom.'* Clemens' rea- 
soning always implies that freedom means 
power to jump out of your skin, to 
cease to be yourself; power to do acts 
which are not your own acts. He con- 
demns all deeds as selfish because they 
are the doer's own and are those which 
the doer prefers to perform. 

But to imply that in order to be free 
the self would need the power to be- 
come not-self, is surely question-begging. 
Who ever meant this by freedom? Is 
not a theory indefensible which needs 
such a definition to sustain it? Freedom 
is the power to do what one sees ought 
to be done. That man would be free 
who, conceiving what his course ought 
to be, was able to overcome all the 
resistances, within himself and in the 
outer world, that hindered him from 
conforming his conduct to his standard. 

Clemens's logic destroys his own con- 
ception that man is a machine, by show- 
ing that man is truly self-determined. 
It is fantastic psychology to strip off 
successively the mind, the will, the tem- 
perament and the motives from the self, 
and then represent all these as external 
determinants tyrannizing over the self. 
It is not that man has a mind ; he is a 
mind. It is not that he has a will ; he is 
a will. His motives are the self-en- 



fendered resultants of his mind and will. 
V^hat Clemens calls the "interior mas- 
ter" or "the tyrant" is the true self. You 
may call it, if you will, the "transcen- 
dental ego." You may deny its exist- 
ence, because you cannot identify it 
with any phase of your empirical ego. 
Please remember, however, that it is the 
"transcendental ego" which makes the 
denial of its own existence, and repels 
identification with any one or all of its 
empirical manifestations. To say, then, 
that conduct originates with this inward 
tyrant is but to say that conduct is self- 
originated; which is the condition and 
the definition of freedom. 

No man is perfectly or completely free. 
Freedom (as my lamented friend George 
Burman Foster used to say) is not a 
gift; it is an achievement. The whole 
of life is a struggle after freedom, in 
which the largest attained measure of 
victory has been gained by the human 
race. That we have attained it is not 
disproved by the fact that we must needs 
work upon data supplied through the 
senses ; it is proved by the fact that we 
respond in a myriad different ways to 
the solicitations of the sense-data. 

But the best refutations of Mark 
Twain's gloomy doctrine are his own 
life, and the writings that were not pro- 
duced under the influence of his philo- 
sophical nightmare. It is idle to tell us 
that the only boon for man is death, 
and then to give us The Innocents 
Abroad, The Tramp Abroad, Roughing 
It, Tom Sawyer, and Huckleberry Finn. 
We feel that the real truth about Clem- 
ens was what he wrote to his friend Dr. 
Brown, in Edinburgh: "If there is one 
individual creature on all this footstool 
who is more thoroughly and uniformly 
and unceasingly happy than I am, I defy 
the world to produce him and prove him. 
In my opinion, he doesn't exist." * 

The note of Mark Twain's spirit, of 
his work and of his life, is the note of 
joy: a huge, abounding, all-engulfing 
joy that swallowed up. subdued and 
transformed all the sorrow that came 
into his life. One might, without ir- 
reverence, write on the flyleaves of his 
collected works, as the summary of their 
purpose and effect, the words of the 



* Paines* Mark Twain, Vol. I, p. 505. 
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fourth Gospel: "These things have I 
spoken unto you that my joy might re- 
main in you, and that your joy might be 
full." 

His passionate resentment of the suf- 
fering that came to others and to him- 
self is the index of the exceptional hap- 
piness which he customarily enjoyed, 
and which furnished the background of 
his sorrow. When such a man tells us 
that it is a crime to bring children into 
the world, and that death is the only 
kindness, the only thing to hope for, we 
find ourselves asking in shocked surprise 
what would have happened if his par- 
ents had acted on this philosophy of 
collective suicide. How much poorer 
the world would be without his contri- 
bution to its joys ! Would he have been 
willing to miss the adventure of life, the 
wonderful friendships, the years of bliss- 
ful marriage, the inexpressible ecstasy 
of his relation to his children? 

I have more than once heard persons 
who professed Mark Twain's philosophy 
admit that they could not apply it to 
life or justify their conduct in accord- 
ance with it. Does not this shatter the 
philosophy ? A system that contradicts the 
most ordinary facts and fails to account 
for the most universal experiences can- 



not well be true. The wise course is to 
listen to the real Mark Twain — the man 
who testifies to his thorough and uniform 
and unceasing happiness, and substan- 
tiates his testimony by pouring his strong, 
abounding joy into those works by which 
he has substantially increased the joy of 
all the world. 

But happiness is not the last word, not 
the true test. What of the far more 
sacred experiences, shot through with 
sorrow — such as the influence of the 
dead Olivia Clemens upon the life of her 
husband ? His theory pronounced that 
life was to be measured by its result in 
happiness, and condemned because there 
was so much unhappiness. But had he 
been asked whether he would exchange 
the sacred sorrow of the memory of his 
dead wife for all the happiness his heart 
could imagine, we know that he would 
have answered, "A thousand times no." 

The worth of life, then, lies in things 
which are higher and holier and more 
precious than happiness. And we all 
actually do value these things more, 
however much our philosophy may pre- 
tend that we do not. Thus the good of 
our lives outweighs all the ill; and to 
have known and loved a spirit like Mark 
Twain is "part of our life's unalterable 
good." 




City Boys Working at the Hudson Guild Farm 



INTERESTING SUMMER ENTERPRISES 

Members of Ethical Societies Engage in a Variety of Activities at 

Farm, Camp, and Play Schools, Co-operative 

Store and Settlements 



A Farm That Re-creates 

BY WALTBR W. SIXIOTT 

ALTHOUGH comparatively a new- 
comer, the farm has already estab- 
lished its • position as an essential 
member in th« Hudson Guild family 
of activities, because it provides a 
wonderful opportunity to do the thing 
which the Guild stands for, namely: 
to help others to help themselves. 

For a long time prior to 1917, the 
workers at the Guild had felt that the 
summer places for the older members 
were unsatisfactory. At the seashore 
resorts there was a greater amount of 
the same kind of amusement that 
people usually found in the city, but 
no opportunity such as a vacation 
should provide for a healthful experi- 
ence in a new and healthful environ- 
ment. The signs pointed to the coun- 
try, and into the country we went, 
looking for the place t^at should meet 
our needs. At Netcong, New Jersey, 
we found it. Mr. John T. McRoy, 
the former owner of what became the 
Hudson Guild Farm, had chosen a 
very beautiful spot in the hill and lake 
country of Northern Jersey, where he 
built a country home. Had we con- 
sulted with him on the arrangements, 
they could hardly have been better 
suited to our use. A large, well-built 
house, with carefully planned grounds, 
stands on a knoll overlooking the 
beautiful woods-bordered valley. Sev- 
eral old farmhouses form a good 
nucleus for a cottage colony. A dam 
intended to supply water power, makes 
an ideal swimming pool. But above 
all the place gives great opportunity 
for effective work. In its present state 
it will not long house and feed the 
people who will spend their vacations 
there, but in the land there are possi- 
bilities of increased food production, 
and in the woods and old rock fences 
an abundance of building material. 



There is something of a parallel be- 
tween the coming of the Pilgrims to 
America and of the Hudson Guild 
people to the country. The Pilgrims 
were looking for a kind of life that they 
could not find in their own country, 
and so are we. If we would succeed, 
we must have something of their spirit. 
That we do have it to quite an en- 
couraging degree has been demon- 
strated by the experience of the past 
two years. Every boy and girl who 
has gone to the farm has spent three 
hours each day in doing some kind of 
work: the boys on the farm, in the 
woods, and on the roads, and the girls 
in the house and in the garden. A 
group of boys and men, working week- 
ends, cut down trees in the woods and 
helped saw them into lumber for a 
house. The house has been built and 
in every process of its construction, 
the boys and men helped, either on 
week-ends or during their . summer 
vacations. They have worked on the 
farm and in the garden, building roads 
and fences, and in fact shown some 
realization that by working together 
they can build an ideal vacation place. 

Aside from the. cook, no paid* house 
help is employed, and the cleaning, 
dish-washing, bed-making and prepa- 
ration of vegetables is all done by 
the girls, who also take care of the 
kitchen garden which supplies the 
family at the farm with vegetables 
during the entire summer and pro- 
vides a surplus for sale at the Hudson 
Guild Co-operative Store in New 
York. The girls also prepare the 
poultry for market, and several of - 
them have been called upon for special 
work designed to keep the house in 
good condition. The painting and 
varnishing which they have done, 
while not professional in its finish, is 
very satisfactory, and is the sort of 
work which develops interest in the 
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house and gives the 
girls a home feeling for 
the place. 

The farm supplies 
the house with milk, 
eggs, small fruits, po- 
tatoes and apples. Sev- 
eral hundred bushels of 
the latter were sold at 
the store last fall, and 
the entire supply of 
eggs for the store has 
come from the farm for 
several months past. 

The possibilities for 
development are ,^very 
great. The New Jersey 
State Forestry Depart- 
ment has inspected the 
timber, and pronounces 
it quite valuable, and 
with the sawmill which 
we own and have in- 
stalled on the place, 
lumber for many houses 
can be produced. Pro- 
fessor George F. War- 
ren, head of the De- 
partment of Farm 
Economics at Cornell 
University, who has 
visited us a number of 
times, says that there 
are few places in the 
country' so well adapted 
to purposes like ours. 
With the natural re- 
sources and the grow- 
ing spirit of co-opera- 
tive work among the 
Guild people, surely we 
should be able to make 
the farm a most worth 
while enterprise. The 
house is equipped for 
steam heat, and could be made avail- 
able in the winter. It would indeed 
be desirable to keep the place open the 
year round, so that it might always be 
used by people who have been sick and 
need the country. 

A home feeling for the farm is grow- 
ing among the Guild members. Many 
of the boys, just before they were 
drafted, came out here to spend their 
last few days before sailing, and we 
should like to have the farm help 




Preparing Poultry for the Market 



those who have come back to retain the 
wonderful physical condition that the 
army gave them. For the city vaca- 
tioner, the farm certainly surpasses 
the usual summer resort, in that it 
sends him back to his job in good 
shape to begin another year's work. 
But it does more than to recreate; it 
also teaches — and teaches the things 
most vital to a democracy : a joint use 
of common property; a willingness to 
work for a group regardless of any 
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direct personal reward; a responsi- 
bility on the part of the group for the 
individual, and vice versa. The older 
man puts in many a good day's work, 
sawing logs for a house in which some 
other man's family will probably live, 
and the younger one does the same 
with, a very remote chance of ever 
using it. 

It is very interesting to observe a 
group of people who are learning to 
know and to like a new kind of life — 
one which they not only are unac- 
customed to, but are inclined to hold 
in contempt. At first there was some 
question as to whether city people 
would like a country vacation, but 
they soon learned to like it, although 
they have only begun to acq.uire any 
real knowledge of the country. When 
trees, birds and flowers come to be 
known as oaks and chestnuts, orioles 
' and bluebirds, hepaticas and blood- 
roots, we shall begin to see and hear 
and understand the language of the 
country. We have had some in- 
stances of an almost too great interest 
in nature study. One boy this spring 
insisted on collecting bird's eggs, 
candling them to determine their fer- 
tility, and then putting them into the 
incubator to see if they would hatch. 
We hope to develop a mean between 
this extreme and no interest at all. 

Five hundred people have enjoyed 
the advantages of the farm during the 
past two summers, making their con- 
tribution in labor, and going back to 
the city in better shape to tackle their 
jobs. 



Starting a Co-operative Store 

BY ANNie S. BROMLEY 

"TTOW to Make a Dollar go Farth- 
XX est" was suggested by one of the 
members of the Mothers' Club of the 
Hudson Guild as a topic for discus- 
sion, when subjects for a forum were 
being considered. Prices had advanced 
so that their meager incomes were less 
adequate than formerly to pay the 
rent, buy shoes for Pat, Mike, Jimmie, 
John, Bridget and Mary, etc., as well 
as provide sufficient food. Little did 
that woman dream how vital her ques- 



tion was, and that it would lead to the 
incorporation of the Hudson Guild Co- 
operative Store and the development 
of a new outlook for the tenement 
women of her community. These wo- 
men are now a part of a world-wide 
movement which is destined to help 
solve many important questions, eco- 
nomic as w-ell as social. 

First a Buying Club was formed 
and its success was such as to war- 
rant the hope that a store would lessen 
still more the economic pressure which 
was becoming increasingly acute. At 
a meeting of the Hudson Guild Clubs' 
Council, the trustees were asked to 
assist in starting a co-operative store, 
which they did. One of the stores in 
the Chelsea Homes building was 
rented, the women of the Buying Club 
volunteered their services as clerks and 
one of the Guild workers did the buy- 
ing. At first the store was open from 
9 to 1 1 a. m daily, and Saturday from 
3 to 5 p. m. as well. 

It soon became a neighborhood 
meeting place, a sort of community 
forum where national as well as local 
problems were discussed (some call it 
gossip!). Advice and suggestions were 
passed over the counter with the bread 
and butter. Food demonstrations were 
held and literature pertaining to food 
was distributed. 

Before long the customers asked to 
have the store remain open from 9 
a. m. to 6 p. m. daily and to have the 
stock of goods enlarged. A clerk was 
then employed and the volunteer 
clerks were organized as a managing 
committee. Their interest was in- 
tensely real, and, with the experience 
they had gained, rendered their coun- 
sel very valuable, not only to the store 
but to the community generally in the 
furtherance of the co-operative move- 
ment. Within five months the ven- 
ture proved sufficiently successful to 
warrant incorporation. Accordingly a 
public meeting was held and the store 
was established on the pattern of the 
original Rochdale Co-operative Store 
of Rochdale, England, the twenty- 
eight incorporators being the devoted 
men and women who had been iden- 
tified with the project from the begin- 
ning. Shares were sold at five dollars 
each, and although many of the share 
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holders are poor people of the tene- 
ments they are willing, and many of 
them eager, to pool that amount for 
the common good. Interest is pay- 
able on the shares at the same rate 
paid by the savings banks, and profits 
are distributed as dividends in accord- 
ance with the total value of the goods 
purchased. Purchasers who hold 
shares receive full dividends while 
non-shareholders receive half the 
amount. At a recent meeting of the 
shareholders the first dividend was de- 
clared and many present voted to have 



girls' clubs is making jam. All of 
these goods are being sold at the 
store. 

Although the day may be distant 
when this society will have its own tea 
fields, coal mines, etc., together with 
facilities such as ships for transporting 
commodities, yet the hope has been 
expressed that some day it may own 
a Co-operative Apartment House and 
provide homes for many whose pres- 
ent abodes are not worthy of the 
name. Perhaps stores could be built 
on the ground floor where not only 




A Co-Oprrati\^ Store that Pays Dividends 



their savings remain in the bank as a 
nucleus for a Co-operative Savings 
Bank. 

The store is bringing consumer and 
producer closer together, by providing 
a market for fresh eggs, apples and 
other produce from the Hudson Guild 
Farm. An exchange has been estab- 
lished and the store is selling articles 
on commission. One woman makes 
delicious orange marmalade and an- 
other doughnuts, while others knit and 
sew; and one of the Hudson Guild 



food but clothing and other neces- 
saries might be sold. Has the tene- 
ment house woman a vision? Yes! 

Our little co-operative store is striv- 
ing with might and main to create 
opportunities for working and living 
together — it involves a band of people 
who are willing to strive and study 
and sacrifice, who are desirous of 
adopting the new civilization whose 
keystone is co-operation (not compe- 
tition), whose motto is, "Each for all 
and all for each." 
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Getting Acquainted With Our 
Neighbors* 

BY FRANKLIN C. L9WI5 

FROM the front windows of the 
Ethical Culture School, the pros- 
pect is fair to look upon. Central 
Park stretches away with its green 
grass, its great shade trees, its open 
spaces, and its ceaseless stream of 
automobiles. All this suggests wealth, 
luxury, leisure, and ease. Now from 
the back windows of our School, a 
very different prospect meets our eyes. 
If the view from our front windows 
smiles upon us, the view from the 
rear may be said to frown. Narrow 
back yards, long lines of washed 
clothes, and tired, poorly clad women 
speak of drudgery, little leisure, and 
restricted opportunities. It must be 
admitted that for the last fifteen years 
we have looked too much from our 
front windows and have not seen our 
opportunity and our duty beckoning 
to us from those frowning back yards. 
At last our eyes are opened. We 
are going to try to do something for 
our neighbors and thereby do some- 
thing equally worth while for our- 
selves. Let me mention first what we 
are trying to do and what we propose 
to do for our neighbors. We have a 
small neighborhood chorus. It is not 
much of a success. Aside from a 
faithful few, our neighbors don't at- 
tend. It is well known that aside 
from special occasions of great in- 
terest, it is very difficult to secure the 
interest of a neighborhood in group 
singing. Nevertheless, through our 
activity in connection with the chorus, 
we have discovered between forty and 
fifty boys of the neighborhood who 
want to take piano and violin lessons. 
As soon as the summer vacation ar- 
rives, this instruction will begin under 
the direction of one of the teachers of 



♦The neighborhood service of the New 
York Society for Ethical Culture is under 
the general' direction of the Central Com- 
mittee. More than one of the organiza- 
tions within the Society will have a hand 
in this work. I, however, am qualified to 
speak only for that part of the work which 
will be conducted by the Ethical Culture 
School.— F. C. L. 



the School. In the meantime, these 
boys attend the chorus every Friday 
evening and after the chorus play for 
an hour in our gymnasium under the 
direction of one of our senior students. 
This is a great boon for the boys. 
They are learning how to use their 
bodies, how to control their excite- 
ment, and how to play fair. The pos- 
sibility of service along the lines of 
music instruction, and gymnasium ex- 
ercise are limited only by the time, 
space and personnel at our command. 

Within three or four minutes' walk 
of the Sch6ol in the direction of the 
Hudson is a great colored community, 
embracing many thousands of men, 
women, and children. There is located 
in the midst of this community a small 
but excellent neighborhood house, the 
Lincoln House. We are co-operating 
with this settlement. A club of thirty 
negro boys under their own leader 
has had the use of our gymnasium 
once a week for basketball practice. 
This group of boys has behaved ex- 
tremely well. They have not dis- 
turbed our serenity by a single un- 
toward act, — a very worthy group of 
young men! 

The young women and girls of the 
Lincoln House have been preparing a 
pageant. It has been the privilege of 
the head of our festivals to help train 
these girls. All this opens the way, 
we hope, for co-operation with the 
Lincoln House along lines even more 
profitable. 

Next fall it is hoped that the Central 
Committee will authorize this School 
to undertake, with the aid of the 
Parents and Teachers Association, a 
number of neighborhood activities. 
Aside from the work already begun, 
we hope to have a free neighborhood 
kindergarten conducted by our Normal 
g^rls under the direction of one of 
our teachers. We hope also to offer a 
course of training for janitor's work 
to the colored rricn of the Lincoln 
House. We ar« equipped to offer in- 
struction in simple plumbing, carpen- 
try, electric repairing and elevator 
service as well as the less expert fea- 
tures of the janitor's position. Prac- 
tice in the School could be a part of 
the training. 

A third project might be an oppor- 
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tunity for the boys and girls of the 
neighborhood to come to the School in 
the late afternoon and satisfy their 
constructive instincts by making what- 
* ever they desired from a toy sub- 
marine to a toy airplane, or from a 
sailboat to a kite. This work will not 
only keep the boys off the street and 
satisfy their constructive instincts, but 
it will g^ve us the opportunity to 
supplement the efforts of the public 
schools to teach them a little in the 
way of self-control, co-operation, strict 
honesty and appreciation. 

There are many similar types of 
neighborhood service open to us. A 
course in millinery or dressmaking for 
young women, a course in cooking for 
mothers, the organization of clubs with 
educational and social objectives, and 
afternoon recreation for children are 
among the possibilities. Our rule will 
be to go slowly and not become in- 
volved beyond our powers. 

And now a few words about what 
this neighborhood work will do for us 
as a School. The supreme object of 
our School is to prepare for social 
service. This work should create an 
atmosphere of social service in and 
about the School. It should furnish 
the opportunity also for some . of the 
students to actually participate in such 
service under the inspiration and guid- 
ance of their teachers. To illustrate 
this point, students may take part in 
choruses, accompany on the piano and 
violin, and even in some cases help 
with individual music instruction. 
Students may also help with gym- 
nasium play and afternoon recreation, 
with instruction in various forms of 
manual work and with club activities 
and in the kindergarten. 

There is an obvious limit to the 
amount of this kind of work that any 
one individual can hope to do in addi- 
tion to his studies, but even a little 
will help to create the true ethical 
spirit in the School, to establish a 
connection between our minds and 
hearts and the minds and hearts of 
those far less fortunate, and to develop 
the taste for the greatest of all creative 
tasks, that of helping to fashion men 
and women. Out of this should grow 
a compassion for those whose lives are 
hard, and a sense of the preciousness 



of human beings irrespective of their 
race, color, social or economic con- 
ditions. It is said that it was Lin- 
coln's trip down the Mississippi in his 
young manhood, when he came into 
direct contact with slavery, that set 
his mind and will like adamant against 
the institution and helped to make him 
the emancipator of the slaves. In a 
similar manner we hope that our 
young people, by coming in contact 
with the victims of unjust economic, 
social, and political conditions, the 
slaves of greed and circumstance, will 
set their minds like adamant against 
these things and, as the years go by, 
become in some measure at least, 
emancipators of their fellow men. 

The Summer Play Schools for 1919 

BY BSNJAMIN C. GRUBNB8RG 

THE all-day care of a considerable 
number of New York children was 
undertaken last summer by the Central 
Committee and the Federation for Child 
Study. This\ work, a development of 
the Federation's war work of the previous 
summer, has demonstrated the continuous 
need for intensive guidance and train- 
ing for masses of the city's children. 
Some half million children in this city 
are practically without suitable super- 
vision during the summer vacation, 
and their play facilities are far from 
adequate. At the same time the 
nutritional and health conditions are 
such that the reopening of schools in 
the fall finds vast numbers of these 
children in worse condition both phys- 
ically and mentally than they were at 
the close of school in June. 

These conditions require attention in 
peace time as well as during war, and the 
Federation has decided to push the ex- 
periment until it is taken over on a com- 
prehensive scale by responsible authori- 
ties. 

The Central Committee has reor- 
ganized during the winter. It voted 
to support two summer play schools, 
one at the Hudson Guild and the other 
at the Madison House. The need for 
similar work in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the Ethical Society's build- 
ing, and the availablility of the Ethical 
Culture School suggested the estab- 
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lishment of a similar center there. A 
committee of the Women's Conference 
has already raised the necessary funds 
for this center; and Miss Emma Mue- 
den, of the Ethical Culture School, has 
begun the organization of the staff 
and the children. It is worth noting 
that the women who visited the homes 
of the children who are to be enrolled 
at this center report the social and 
economic conditions of the district 



Greenwich House, and the Emanuel 
Sisterhood. 

It is planned, as in the past, to have 
a central kitchen for the preparation of 
the food for all the centers, and an ex- 
perienced dietitian has been engaged 
to direct this work. The kitchen will be 
located in the Ethical School building. 
The Board of Education is to co-oper- 
ate by assigning two or three vacation 
teachers to each of the centers. The 
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much worse than those found in the 
Chelsea district. 

The Federation for Child Study will 
continue the policy of assisting with 
its counsel and experience wherever 
its aid is desired, and will furnish pro- 
fessional supervision in the organiza- 
tion and conduct of the play schools 
during the summer. In addition to 
the three centers mentioned, four 
others will avail themselves of this 
assistance — namely, the Stuyvesant 
House, the Hamilton House, the 



Department of Charities will furnish 
transportation for the children's excur- 
sions. The Board of Health will give 
the services of nurses needed to guard 
against the spread of contagious diseases, 
and to follow up the nutrition cases. 

The medical examination of the 
children is being conducted by a 
committee of volunteer physicians 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Roger 
H. Dennett. This is a continuation 
of the work of the Academy of Medi- 
cine Committee on War Time Prob- 
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lems of Children. It is hoped this 
year to have "nutrition classes" at 
three or four of the centers. 

To carry on this very important 
work, the Central Committee has ap- 
pealed for funds for the centers which 
it is to support, and the Federation for 
Child Study has requested funds for 
the general supervisory expenses. 
There is great need, however, for 
much more than money. Personal 
services of many kinds and in almost 
unlimited quantities can be used at 
ever)" one of the centers. Through 
our system of registering the time 
offered by volunteers we aim to assign 
every worker to a specified place on 
the program, so that the work counts. 
There is needed the assistance of dent- 
ists and oculists and other specialists 
who will give their services to the 
children at certain hours. There is 
needed material aid in the form of 
garden truck and other food supplies, 
materials for sewing, shop work, art 
and craft activities, games, old shoes 
for the cobblery classes, and so on. 
And there is also an opportunity for 
the owners of cars to assist substan- 
tially h% oflFering the use of their cars 
for specified periods during the sum- 
mer. 

A fuller report on the work of the 
Summer Play Schools may be had on 
application to the Secretary of the 
Federation for Child Study. The Fed- 
eration has also issued a handbook, 
describing in detail the organization 
and conduct of play schools.* The 
United States Bureau of Education 
has printed for free distribution an 
account of the play school as a con- 
tribution to the health and training of 
the rising generation. Copies of this 
pamphlet may be had from the Bureau 
at Washington, or from the Federa- 
tion office. 

Summer Activities of the Phila- 
delphia Society 

BY S. BURNS WBSTON 

FOR several years past the members 
of the Philadelphia Ethical So- 



♦ This will be mailed, on receipt of fifty 
cents, by the Secretary of the Federation 
for Child Study, 2 West 64th Street, New 
York City. 



ciety have organized a successful series 
of Sunday rambles during the months 
of May, June, September and October, 
to places of historic, scientific, educa- 
tional or scenic interest. From twenty- 
five to fifty persons join these rambles, 
including some who are not members 
of the Society, but who are frequently 
led to join. The freedom of uncon- 
ventional intercourse and the picnic 
meals give an excellent opportunity 
for acquaintance and fellowship, differ- 
ent from anything else the Society 
offers, and in that respect alone, the 
rambles serve a useful purpose. 

Among the places to be visited on the 
spring and autumn rambles this year 
are Peiin Treaty Park, Valley Forge, 
and Atlantic City. The next excur- 
sion will involve a three-day trip to 
Mt. Gretna, from August 30th to Sep- 
tember 1st. The following is an ex- 
cerpt from the preliminary announce- 
ment of the autumn rambles: 

September 7th. — Rancocas Park. Guide, 
Miss Price. Leave Market Street Wharf 
at 9: JO sharp. Trolley leaves Camden at 
9:37 for Moorestown. Change cars at 
Moorestown for Rancocas Park. Fare 
each way, 24 cents. 

September 13th and 14th. — Point Pleasant. 
Guide, Miss Morrow. This two days' out- 
ing in the beautiful Delaware Valley can be 
arranged better about September 5th, by 
consulting Miss Morrow, 5041 Hazel 
.Avenue. There will be opportunities for 
visiting picturesque villages and rambling 
over the hills and along the canal with 
its shade of overhanging trees. 

Among the spring rambles was one 
on May 25th to Camp Linden, a sum- 
mer camp owned by the Ethical So- 
ciety near Areola, Pennsylvania, and 
used during July and August by peo- 
ple from South wark Neighborhood 
House, in Philadelphia. 

Southwark House is also one of the 
centers of activity for the members of 
the Philadelphia Society. Beginning 
in 1906, a number of small houses 
were purchased by the Society, near 
the Delaware river front, and a large 
and successful settlement was subse- 
quently developed. The work is car- 
ried on under the direction of an 
association not officially connected 
with the Ethical Society, but of which 
the leader of the Society is president. 
The headworker of Southwark House, 
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Mrs. M. M. Adams, the treasurer, 
Mrs. S. S. Fels, and two other mem- 
bers of the board of managers, are 
members of the Society. 

During the summer the house is 
open daily, for baby clinics. Red Cross 
work, and the use of shower baths. 
A distinctive feature of the regular ac- 
tivities has been the Americanization 
work. A Polish-American Club of 120 
members, including both men and wo- 
men, has held educational meetings on 
Sunday evenings and occasional dances 
on Saturday nights. Two classes in 
English have been conducted weekly 
during the past season. While the 
Americanization work has met with 
a quick response from the Pdles and 
Lithuanians, the present political and 
industrial unrest will necessitate the 
giving of the same opportunities to 
other large foreign groups resident in 
the neighborhood. 

Camp Linden Affords Relief from 
Philadelphia's Heat. 

BY PHILIP KIND 

CAMP LINDEN is the most inter- 
esting of the summer activities of 
the Southwark Neighborhood House. 
It was organized in 1908, when it was 
deemed advisable to have some form 
of summer work which would prove 
not only beneficial to the children, in 
health and morals, but also provide for 
them an incentive, and an interest to 
look forward to, during the year of 
classes, drills and clubs. 

As the Southwark Neighborhood 
House is situated in the center of 
Philadelphia's most congested district, 
the friends and neighbors suflFer 
greatly during the intense heat for 
which Philadelphia is noted. Accord- 
ingly, Camp Linden offers, as well as 
the advantages enumerated above, a 
restful breathing space for a week at 
least, during the hot summer months. 

During the eleven years of this ac- 
tivity, many changes in location have 
been necessary. As the wide scope 
of the work has increased, the require- 
ments have become more complex. 
The present site was purchased some 
years ago. It is at an attractive seven- 
acre farm at Areola, in the valley be- 



tween the Skippack and Perkiomen 
Creeks. An old farm house makes 
a most suitable headquarters, or ad- 
ministration l)uilding. 

During the second season on our 
present site, a summer pavilion was 
built and has since been used as a 
dining room and also as a rainy day 
playhouse. The acreage is in part de- 
veloped for agricultural purposes and 
the remainder is used as* a retreat foj 
the tents and also as a playfield. In 
the adjoining streams, the children 
are permitted to indulge in boating 
and swimming under the most advan- 
tageous circumstances. 

Camp life is observed in all its de- 
tails. Four to six children are quar- 
tered in each tent; cots, blankets and 
the like, complete the equipment, mak- 
ing the youngsters comfortable and 
happy in their out-of-door life. The 
entire day and night are spent in the 
pure fresh air, as the tents are so 
arranged that complete circulation of 
air is assured. The Camp is super- 
vised by experienced settlement work- 
ers from the Southwark Neighborhood 
House and by others who volunteer 
their services. The routine is ar- 
ranged to give a maximum amount of 
pleasure to the children without neg- 
lecting their physical, mental and 
moral development. Even during the 
short period of one week, which each 
group spends in Camp, the results are 
unquestionably noticeable. 

The Camp is supported by volun- 
tary subscriptions, secured independ- 
ently of the Southwark Neighborhood 
House. The average attendance dur- 
ing the summer consists of seven 
groups of from twenty-five to thirty 
children. The cost per season, is ap- 
proximately $900.00 or $5.15 per week 
per child, including every item. 

The twelfth season is about to be 
inaugurated under most favorable aus- 
pices. 

Henry Booth House 

BY HSNRIBTTA J. KULTCHAR 

IN A community, a home or a settle- 
ment we find reflected the action of 
the world at large. Educators and 
teachers testified to this during the 
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war, when discipline was difficult to 
maintain. As we all turn our ^yes 
toward the new world, we see evidences 
of reconstruction on every hand. At 
Henry Booth House in Chicago, we 
find an increase in all classes, a deeper 
desire to take the settlement as a 
social center, and to help reconstruct 
it so that it may be of more worth 
to the neighborhood people. 

With this ideal in mind we carried 
on our winter work and there was a 
liberal response on the part of the 
neighborhood. Greater numbers than 
ever before came to the settlement, 
taxing our facilities to the utmost. 
We hope our dream of having a larger 
gymnasium and game room will soon 
be realized, as the present room is 
most inadequate. 

Living as we do in a foreign-sjJeak- 
ing, foreign-thinking community, we 
have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to help in the great American- 
ization movement, and classes in Eng- 
lish and citizenship have been eagerly 
attended. In addition we have been 
able through our domestic science de- 
partment and home visiting to bring 
these lessons into the life of the family 
as a whole. 

Having in mind the brightening of 
our squalid district, we opened the 
spring and summer season by plant- 



ing eighteen trees, not only in front 
of Henry Booth House but on both 
sides of the street, in front of the 
houses of some of the neighbors. 
This was not as tactful as it might 
seem, for we were besieged for trees 
from every quarter. The May festival, 
which celebrated the planting, was 
given on the street with English folk 
dancing and a play The Fairies' Child 
by the children's drama class. The 
street was lined on both sides by a 
most enthusiastic audience, which 
came from near and far. The various 
clubs contributed to the fund for pur- 
chasing the trees. With a view to 
occupying some of the leisure time of 
the small boys who have been a great 
problem, we have arranged for them 
to help water and care for the trees 
as well as 'for the small garden planted 
back of our cottage. 

A worker is giving part of his time 
to help keep these boys out of mis- 
chief, and is arranging frequent day 
outings and longer trips to the coun- 
try. The 4isual summer outings will 
include the mothers and children as 
well, and through the efforts of the 
members of the Women's Union and 
the friends of the Ethical Society 
many excursions will be provided. 

"After July First" has become a 
slogan at the settlement. We hope 
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we shall be able to secure one of the 
near-by saloons for club rooms for the 
workingmen of the neighborhood. 
Many plans have been suggested and 
we are preparing to meet the needs of 
the men with a lunch-counter, good 
reading matter and a graphophone. 
We al^o plan to move the billiard and 
pool tables from Henry Booth House 
to one of these club rooms. 

The Little Mothers' Club which was 
a great success last winter will have 
a newly equipped room in which to 
meet and carry on its work. Through 
tReir play the girls are taught sewing, 
cooking and housekeeping. The room 
is being decorated and fitted with 
miniature furniture by Mrs. Francis 



Lackner in memory of Miss Dorothy 
Winslow. 

. The Infant Welfare Society which 
meets Mondays and Thursdays has 
added a Child Welfare Association. 
The clinics have been very helpful 
to children up to six years of age. 
There was not only a splendid corps 
of nurses and doctors, but there were 
also skilled dietitians who gave demon- 
strations as to the preparation of the 
children's food and diet. 

The ,work accomplished has been 
through many vicissitudes and as it 
draws to a close we feel that much has 
been done in spite of discourage- 
ments. A vision of what may be 
achieved in the future will be a con- 
stant inspiration in our work. 
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Conference in the Poconos 

As The Standard goes to press, the 
Fraternity of Ethical Leaders is holding 
its annual conference at Griscom Hall, in 
the Pocono Mountains, Buck Hill Falls, 
Pennsylvania. For some years past, the 
conference has been held in the Adiron- 
dacks in September, but this year the ses- 
sions are to extend from June 26th to 30th. 
In connection with the conference, the 
executive committee of the American 
Ethical Union is also holding a meeting. 
Delegates are expected from a number of 
the societies, and all of the leaders, with 
the exception of Mr. O'Dell, who is still in 
the Canadian Army, are to attend. 

New Society in Grand Rapids 

Mr. and Mrs. George E. O'Dell will be 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan, during the 
season of 1919-1920, Mr. O'Dell having 
been asked to devote a year to the organ- 
ization of the Ethical Society recently 
formed there. The trustees of All Souls 
Church, of which Mr. Daniel Roy Free- 
man was recently minister, have placed 
the building wholly at the disposal of the 
Society for the period, with hopes that this 
new group within the Movement may 
prove eventually strong enough to take 
over the property altogther. The small 
nucleus of persons who at present form 
the Society has great hopes of growth 
under its coming leadership, and it will 
have the cordial good wishes of all the 
societies for success in establishing itself 
as a permanent organization. 



"Recognition Day" 

The St. Louis Society celebrated Flower 
Sunday and Recognition Day on May 25th. 
The Sunday morning exercises in the 
Sheldon Memorial were very well attended 
and the singing was unusually fine. A new 
collection of twenty-two songs and hymns, 
recently issued in pamphlet form by the 
Society, was used to good advantage. The 
service was designed both for old and 
young, and a special feature was the 
recognition by Mr. Chubb of the graduate 
group from the Children's Sunday Assem- 
bly. "What an Awakened America Asks 
of its Young Sons and Daughters" was the 
subject of Mr. Chubb's discourse. 

The closing meeting was held on June 
1st, when Dr. Adler addressed the largest 
audience of the season, taking as his sub- 
ject: "An Outlook on the State of Man- 
kind — Our Fears, Our Hopes, Our Faith." 
At the closing social supper, which was 
held the same evening, with Dr. Adler 
present, a special reception was accorded 
to new members, the graduate group and 
returned soldiers. 

Summer Activities in St Louis 

An elaborate program of summer out- 
ings has been arranged by the Young 
People's Association of the St. Louis So- 
ciety. Following the annual meeting in 
June, there was a week-end house party, and 
the annual picnic of the Society and the 
Children's Sunday Assembly. Among the 
other attractive events on the summer 
schedule are a Sunday breakfast in Forest 
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Park, a boat excursion, a swimming party, 
an outing to the Wabash Club and a hike 
through Dutch Hollow. 

The older members of the Society are 
also planning a busy summer. For the 
Dramatic Reading Group and the Contem- 
porary Literature Reading Circle there are 
long reading lists, in preparation for the 
work of the fall. Then there is to be a 
series of meetings and a great deal of 
work in preparation for the Entertainment 
and Sale, which is to be held from No- 



greatly increased budget with little diffi- 
culty, was indicated by the reports pre- 
sented at the annual meeting in May. De- 
parting from its usual custom, the Society 
continued the Sunday lectures until the end 
of May, with good results, the audiences at 
the later lectures being among the largest 
of the year. The Sunday School, which 
was resumed last fall, has been character- 
ized by a 'splendid spirit both on the part 
of scholars and teachers, and will be con- 
tinued next year. 




Where Work is a Pleasure— Summer Play Schools 



vember 13th to 15th. Thi's annual under- 
taking is designed to help the Society 
financially, and also to involve as large a 
number of the members as possible in 
co-operative activity. The socializing effect 
of this money-raising enterprise has been, 
perhaps, the leading inducement for its 
repetition. Besides a cafeteria and res- 
taurant, a number of booths are to be main- 
tained. Many of the objects to be offered 
at the sale are to be prepared during the 
summer under the auspices of the Women's 
Auxiliary. 

Chicago Notes 

That the Chicago Society has gained in 
membership this last year, and has met a 



As soon as sufficient funds can be ob- 
tained, the Society plans to rent a house 
outside the Loop district, with an option of 
purchase, in order to have a center for its 
various activities. The Women's Union 
has started a fund for this purpose. 

Mr. John F. Turner, the corresponding 
secretary of the Society, reports that Dr. 
Adler's visit on May 29th was a pleasant 
reminder of former days, and that his 
earnest talk to the Society at the City 
Club was listened to with deep interest by 
the largest gathering of members which had 
come together for some time. 

Dr. Elliott Heads Settlement Federation 
At the ninth annual conference of the 
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National Federation of Settlements, held in 
Philadelphia during the last three days of 
May, Dr. John L. Elliott of Hudson Guild, 
New York, was elected president of the 
organization for the coming year. Dr. 
Elliott addressed the conference twice, 
dealing with the problems which will arise 
when national prohibition becomes effec- 
tive, and with the co-operative movement 
in America. 

The Sunday Evening Clubs 

Mr. Herbert Emmerich, the new presi- 
dent of the Sunday Evening Clubs of the 
New York Society, reports that next 
season the clubs plan to extend their 
social service work, which heretofore has 
centered at the Hudson Guild Library, and 
to secure an increased number of outside 
speakers at the meetings. It is hoped that 
Society men^bers will inform young men of 
their acquaintance of the work of the clubs. 
•The regular Sunday evening meetings will 
be resumed in October. 

The Eighteenth Season at Felicia 

Felicia, the summer home of the New 
York Society, at Mountainville, N. Y., re- 
opened its hospitable doors on June 14th, 
beginning its* 'eighteenth season of useful- 
ness to children from New York City. 
Throughout the summer, at two-week in- 
tervals, a hundred children of kindergarten 
age or older, will go up from the city to 
enjoy the abundant facilities for healthful 
recreation which an excellently equipped 
eighty-acre farm offers. Among the many 
organizations which provide the parties 
of summer visitors are Madison House, the 
Hudson Guild and the Haven Day Nursery. 
Contributors to the Fresh Air Fund Com- 
mittee which finances the enterprise also 
have the privelege of nominating children 
to be sent to Felicia. 

Studies in Americanization ' 

In order to acquaint New Yorkers with 
the possibilities and needs of their foreign 
neighbors, the Study and Service Group 
and the Women's Conference of the 
Ethical Society plan to co-operate in 
arranging a course of lectures dealing with 
Americanization. The lectures will be 
given at the Meeting House on Friday 
mornings beginning in November. ' A com- 
prehensive survey of the foreign groups 
in New York City, with a sketch of their 
historical backgrounds, will vbe undertaken. 
Among the speakers expected arc Mr. 
Allen T. Burns of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, Professor Herbert Miller of Oberlin 
College, and Mr. Sichinsky, secretary of 
the Ukrainian Federation. 

Bronx Group 

The completion of a successful lecture 
season at the Woodstock Library, and an 
increased membership is reported by the 
Bronx Group of the New Yoi-k Society. 
A strawberry festival and dance was given 
by the Group in the Ethical Culture 
School building on June 14th. 



Brooklyn Membership Increases 

During the past year, the Brooklyi 
Society has received seventy new members. 
At the annual meeting in May, plans were 
discussed for engaging an executive secre- 
tary next year. The administrative work 
of the Society has grown to such an extent 
as to require the. services of a full-time 
secretary. The election of trustees was 
postponed until the fall. 

Growth of tde Philadelphia Society 

The Philadelphia Society, which has just 
closed its thirty-fourth season, has com- 
piled some interesting statistics relative 
to the membership of the Society and the 
attendance at the Sunday morning lectures. 
During the first ten years of the Society's 
history, the average number of persons 
who joined each year was a little over 
thirty-three; during the past ten years the 
average was sixty-three, and during the 
past five years, eighty-five. The present 
membership is over 500, and the Sunday 
morning attendance- has ranged from 500 to 
over 1,200 during the past season. The 
lecturers were: Alfred W. Martin, Alger- 
non S. Crapsey, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
William M. Salter, Charles Zueblin, David 
Saville Muzzey, Horace J. Bridges, Na- 
thaniel Schmidt, Mile. Marguerite Clement, 
Morris Jastrow, Jr., Andre Morize, Lajpat 
Rai, James Weldon Johnson, J. Duncan 
Spaeth, and Felix Adler. 

The English Union of Ethical Societies 

The Council of the English Union of 
Ethical Societies, in its twenty-fourth an- 
nual report, recently received in this coun- 
try, states that "during the four years that 
the war lasted, new enterprises in propa- 
ganda upon an extensive scale were im- 
possible, both the Council and the separate 
Societies having to concentrate all their 
efforts upon the vital task of keeping the 
Movement in being and its machinery in 
readiness for future work. Under these 
circumstances the Council regrets that it is 
unable to record the starting of new 
Societies during the past year, but it hopes 
that several of those which were compelled 
to suspend their activities will resume them 
in the near future. 

"The regular visits arranged by the 
Council to conscientious objectors in 
Wandsworth Prison have been continued 
throughout the year. . . . The Council 
passed the following resolution which was 
forwarded to the Prime Minister and the 
Home Secretary: 'Seeing that four months 
have now elapsed since the armistice was 
signed, and that a general peace appears to 
be imminent, the Council of the Union of 
Ethical Societies feels most strongly that 
all those who are in prison owing to their 
conscientious objections to military service 
should be forthwith released, and that His 
Majesty's Government should take this 
matter into their consideration without 
delay.' 

"The work of the Soldier's Friendship 
Committee has been continued successfully 
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and unremittingly; but the need for it has 
now terminated. Since it began its work, 
regular communication has been kept up 
with all the men whose addresses were 
available . . . and many most grateful and 
appreciative letters from them have been 
received. . . .The Committee also gladly 
offered its services to the members of the 
American Ethical Societies who were with 



the American Army and Navy in Europe, 
and this effort to care for them on the part 
of their British colleagues has been most 
welcome, both to the men themselves and 
to the American Societies. It has been a 
great privilege to have been able to offer 
to them this expression of good will and 
comradeship." 

D. S. H. 




On the Way to the Swimming Hole at Feucia 



THE ETHICAL MOTIVE IN BUSINESS* 

BY FELIX ADLER 



WHEN I think of my fellow-pil- 
grims upon this earth, the great 
multitude of human beings who day 
by day go about their affairs bearing 
their burdens, sharing the same secret 
anxieties,* the same transient joys in 
the short transit from the cradle to 
the grave, I confess that I am touched ; 
a chord vibrates and I stretch out my 
arms and say, "Brothers mine." There 
is a certain likeness in the destiny of 
all of us, in the stuff of which we are 
made, in our feelings, our strivings. It 
is the consciousness of this funda- 
mental likeness which explains the 
echoes awakened by the preaching of 
brotherhood or fraternity that to-day 
is heard in many a pulpit and on many 
a platform. It is the first stir of 
awakening to a great spiritual truth, — 
the truth that unless there were a 
certain fundamental likeness in men 
they could not belong to the same 
spiritual fellowship. 

There w^as a time, not very long 
ago, when this truth was hidden ; 
when it was believed that men are 
really baked of different clay, some 
inferior, others superior in their very 
substance. Among the unenlightened, 
opulent classes this obsolete belief still 
lingers. Against such false reading of 
human nature, such painful misinter- 
pretation of the moral facts, the mes- 
sage of brotherhood has been a useful 
corrective. It compels attention to the 
likeness of men and subordinates the 
differences that are accidental, as of 
birth, rank and fortune. But never- 
theless it is only a half truth which 
the insistence on brotherhood brings 
into view. Aside from the meretri- 
cious and accidental differences there 
are essential, indelible differences be- 
tween human beings which it is folly 
to ignore. The spiritual rule must 

♦ An address delivered before the New 
York Society for Ethical Cuhure Sunday, 
January 12, 1919. 



indeed accentuate the fact of differ- 
ence on the ground of likeness, and 
must glory in that difference. We are 
as truly all different as we are all 
alike. We cannot operate with the 
half truth of likeness any more than 
we can cut with one blade of a pair 
of shears. We must apply the com- 
plementary truth of diversity in the 
solution of the graved social. problems 
with which we have to deal, the prob- 
lems of the reciprocal readjustment of 
man to man, class to class, nation to 
nation, and people to people. For 
these diversities exist. If a way is not 
found of adapting them each to the 
other, friction, hate and crime will be 
the consequences. The first murder 
was of a brother by a brother. Joseph 
was sold into slavery by his brothers. 
And the history of brothers in a thou- 
sand families repeats the same warn- 
ing. How much more, then, may 
differences appear and breed disorder 
among those unconnected by the tie 
of consanguinity, whom we call in a 
figurative sense our brothers. .In fine 
the perception of underlying fraternity 
is only the beginning of spiritual in- 
sight. The message of brotherhood as 
it is preached to-day is inadequate. 
In order to bring about an availing 
change in the way that men look upon 
each other, we must go deeper. 

The heir of the largest fortune in 
the United States recently delivered an 
address on brotherhood. In this he 
speaks of the share that is due' to 
capitalist and the share that is due to 
laborer, and urges that they should 
agree in a brotherly fashion each to 
concede his due to the other. It is 
being more and more recognized that 
the head of a business cannot, without 
the concerted assistance of others, 
carry on the business in the best 
possible way. The chief consults, 
with heads of departments and assist- 
ants, and realizes that the devolution 
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of function is the condition of the best 
exercise of function. He realizes that 
for the best success he must educate 
those who are associated with him to 
take a part of the responsibility off his 
shoulders, not only because it/ is too 
heavy for him to carry alone but 
because success depends upon calling 
out the abilities of others that are 
waiting to be evoked. The advan- 
tage of this procedure is that he will 
then be freed from the encumbrance 
of many duties which others can per- 
form better than he, and that he will 
better perform his "own task. The 
ablest of men must recognize there 
are some things which others can do 
better than they. The right relation of 
the superior to the inferior depends on 
recognizing that the inferior, in a cer- 
tain sense, is not an inferior, in so 
far as he can do some things better 
than the superior, even if they be the 
lesser things. The art of being the 
right kind of superior is the art par 
excellence. If those who are the 
superiors in business will admit that 
their type of ability must be dove- 
tailed with the abilities now scattered 
among those who are regarded simply 
as inferiors, the critical problem of 
right relations will be solved. 

Some one may ask, by what title I 
discuss the subject of business at all, 
since I am not engaged in it, and 
therefore cannot be acquainted at first 
hand with its processes. I reply that 
there are two aspects of business: the 
one technical, concerned with the 
complex methods of production and 
exchange, and with that side of busi- 
ness I have nothing to do. Then 
there is another side in which I am 
infinitely concerned, namely, that of 
the personal relations. Every occupa- 
tion, every vocation, gives rise to cer- 
tain relations between the persons en- 
gaged in it; and ethics, being the 
science of right relations, and on its 
practical side the art of bringing about 
right relations, cannot avert its face 
from the wrong relations that exist 
in the business world to-day. It must 
apply its utmost thought to the possi- 
ble righting of them. An Ethical So- 
ciety in a great commercial city which 
should refuse to consider the ethical 
problems that arise in the industrial 



sphere would be an unhappy paradox. 
Furthermore, in our Ethical Society 
we endeavor to give to young boys 
and girls a careful training. We at- 
tempt in particular to develop in the 
young a certain idealism, a certain 
noble conception of life. And after they 
have been kept under this influence for 
from ten to twelve years, a consider- 
able number of the lads on leaving 
school go straight into business. And 
then there is apt to occur a sudden and 
disastrous break in thdr life ; a chasm 
opens between the moral standards 
which they have been taught to 
reverence in the school and the moral 
standards which they see applied in 
business. The effect is apt to be de- 
structive in two ways : either they turn 
to scoff at the ideals of their youth, 
cynically casting them aside as illu- 
sions good enough in theory but not 
applicable in practice, or, unable to 
escape from the spell of moral ideal- 
ism under which they have been 
brought up, and finding the so-called 
ethics of business far from conforming 
to their ideas of justice, they are apt 
to turn with a fierce hatred against the 
social institutions as they exist, and 
become embittered extremists. Is it 
possible to bridge the chasm, to main- 
tain idealism without sacrificing prac- 
tical usefulness? You may say this 
is impossible, and it may prove to be 
so in your opinion, but one cannot 
admit that it is impossible at least to 
put forth every effort to find a way. 
It is certainly a comparatively easy 
thing to accept the world's standards, 
and even to pronounce a sweeping con- 
demnation upon the whole social sys- 
tem, saying. We will plant and build 
anew after the unholy thing has 
been swept out of. sight. It is much 
more difficult to go into business, to 
become a part of this spotted world, 
and to see whether one can manage 
to remain essentially unspotted by it. 
My plea is rather for business con- 
ducted in a certain way. In any case 
the business of the world must go on. 
Even if Socialism were the eventual 
remedy, neither the state of education 
reached by the wage-earners nor the 
political circumstances of the United 
^ States would make it possible imme- 
diately to establish Socialism. In the 
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meantime the production of goods and 
their exchange must proceed. There 
must be business men. Are the men 
who carry on this system of produc- 
tion and exchange doomed to regard 
themselves, supposing their conscience 
to be awakened, as moral pariahs, or 
is there a way, at every moment, even 
for those who are involved in a bad 
system, to retain their self-respect? 
• The first requirement in this matter 
is absolute truthfulness. It is not 
necessary to exaggerate. There is of 
course a distinction between the honor- 
able and the dishonorable merchant, 
between the man who is nicely scru- 
pulous in fulfilling his obligations, 
even to his own loss, and the other 
who takes advantage of the fine points 
of the law to escape his pledge. 
There are men who disdain petty 
chicanery and intrigue, while others 
endeavor to accumulate wealth by 
indirection and more or less of deceit. 
The business code, as between mer- 
chant and merchant, or as between 
the manufacturer and his clients, is 
in some respects high. It would be 
incredible that after all these years of 
civilization it should not be. But it is 
in the relation between the heads and 
the underlings, between the employ- 
ers and the employed, and especially 
in industry between employers and the 
wage-earners who have only their labor 
to offer in exchange for payment, that 
the system is notoriously bad. Here 
is the sore spot, and the first dqty of 
the ethically minded man who wishes 
to retain at the same time his place in 
the business world and his self-re- 
spect, is to face the evil, acknowledg- 
ing its existence where it exists, not 
glozing it over by all manner of 
sophistries. 

One of the patent and undeniable 
evils is the prodigious ineqaulity of 
the incomes derived by the successful 
manufacturer or merchant and the 
multitude of the employed. This is a 
commonplace of recent discussion and 
it seems unnecessary to expatiate upon 
it. But it is necessary for the high 
minded man who wishes to remain in 
business to recognize the inequity, and 
to brush aside the untenable defences 
that are put up on its behalf. Many 
persons are misled into justifying 



what they at heart know to be un- 
justifiable, because they see no remedy 
or because the remedy seems to them 
worse than the disease. Socialism, for 
instance, may appear to them even 
more inequitable than the present 
system; or if in externals more equit- 
able, more harmful. It is better, they 
may think, that many men should go 
in rags, to use an extreme metaphor, 
than that society as a whole should 
be put into a straight- jacket. The 
straight-jacket will keep us all warm, 
but will hamper every free movement. 
Be that as it may, it is the first im- 
perative dijity of honest thinking to 
recognize that a wrong is a wrong, 
that inequity is inequitable, whether 
we see a way of changing it or not. 
We shall never see a way if in in- 
sincere fashion we disguise the social 
wounds, or pretend that the worse is 
the better reason. If we are part and 
parcel of a bad system, our prime obli- 
gation is to recognize the badness, not 
to justify what essentially is unjust. 
Now there are various methods re- 
sorted to for this kind of justification. 
One is to find a moral ground for the 
share of capital. Merit is ascribed to 
the capitalist on the ground of his 
abstinence. He has saved what -he 
might have spent, and has thus laid 
by a store for investments. But cer- 
tainly the prodigious fortunes, the for- 
tunes acquired by bankers in reorgani- 
zation procedures, the fortunes ac- 
quired in the steel and oil industries, 
cannot be explained thus simply. Mr. 
Lajpat Rai, in his book on India, makes 
the statement that the loot of the 
hoarded wealth of India supplied to 
a large extent the capital which was 
utilized in England at the time of the 
industrial revolution to start the era 
of manufacturing prosperity. In some 
cases undoubtedly the capitalist ac- 
cumulation was the result' of economy, 
even of miserly economy. But the 
start once made, wealth goes on ac- 
cumulating like an avalanche. The 
ten million become one hundred mil- 
lion, the one hundred million five hun- 
dred million, by shewd investment and 
by the power which capital gives to 
engross the proceeds of new enter- 
prise, without regard for virtue or 
merit. 
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Even where men have risen from 
poverty, as many, perhaps most 
wealthy men in this country have, it 
must not be overlooked that their 
talent, their energy, their implacable 
will, their faculty of organization, their 
keenness in selecting their assistants, 
in discerning the possibilities of new 
inventions would all have not availed 
had not blind opportunity come to 
their aid. The talents of business men 
often are not of the highest order, not 
of the kind in which the mind and 
character of the human species shines 
out most brightly. And similar tal- 
ents are doubtless dispersed among the 
many, but never come to light or 
fruition for lack of opportunity. 
The child of the industrial laborer is 
forced to go to work, even under 
child labor laws, at fourteen. He is 
tethered to his task. He cannot get 
loose sufficiently to develop the 'gifts 
that may be inherent in him. 

Another way of shutting out the evil 
of the present system is to defend the 
iniquities, not at their root, but in 
their fruit, with a view to the pur- 
pose they serve. The ex-President of 
the United States, recently deceased, 
was a very remarkable and interesting 
figure in our history, illustrating the 
complexity of the human character, its 
lights and shadows, its excellencies and 
defects. He had the faculty of crys- 
tallizing public opinion, thereby giving 
force to movements already going, and 
he greatly assisted in awakening the 
conscience of the nation to some of the 
grosser forms of evil. Yet he re- 
peatedly expressed the opinon that 
the acquisition of wealth must remain 
unhampered. The leaders of industry 
and commerce, he thought, must be 
tempted by unlimited pecuniary gains 
to exercise their ingenuity and initia- 
tive in order to increase the share 
which would then fall to the lot of the 
less gifted multitude. The presumption 
among those who hold this view is that 
the prospect of immense wealth supplies 
the only motive sufficient to draw out 
initiative and energy. Perhaps our 
recent experience in the war, when 
persons of eminent capacity lent their 
services to the government in Wash- 
ington at a dollar a year, will modify 
somewhat this all too humble esti- 



mate of human nature:^ Perhaps it 
will be discovered that the exercise 
of power on a large and beneficent 
scale is itself a satisfaction and 
privilege which men of genius will 
covet, quite apart from any great 
money reward. No doubt it is the 
absence of any obvious beneficent 
purpose in business aside from selfish 
enrichment that accounts for the sup- 
posed necessity of the selfish motive. 
There has been no difficulty in getting 
Cabinet officers to serve, or in secur- 
ing a sufficient number of candidates 
for the Presidency, or in tempting men 
of the highest military abiHty to serve 
as generals of the army, though the 
salaries for these positions are often 
absurdly inadequate. Wherever there 
is a great purpose to be served, and 
that purpose is in sight, men rise to 
superior heights; the lower motives 
are forgotten, and the lofty disinter- 
ested and honorable motives of human 
nature come into play. 

Besides disproportionateness of in- 
come, another manifest evil in indus- 
try and business is the rule of autoc- 
racy. It has often been pointed out 
that political democracy and industrial 
autocracy are not compatible in prin- 
ciple; yet they co-exist. Perhaps no- 
where in the world has the right of 
the employer to govern his employees 
autocratically been more sharply as- 
serted than in America. Now it is by 
no means a hardship or an injustice 
for a child to* obey a parent, inasmuch 
as obedience is exacted of the im- 
mature solely for the purpose of train- 
ing them to become independent. But 
for an adult to be treated as perma- 
nently immature, and incapable of act- 
ing on his own initiative is a very dif- 
ferent mater. It is not a hardship to 
obey rigidly the regimen ordered by 
a physician, although one does not un- 
derstand the why and the wherefore, 
because we know that the physician 
does not intend to increase his own 
health at the expense of ours, but 
rather that he will even often sacri- 
fice his health in caring for ours. But 
it is a very different matter to obey 
the orders of an employer when the 
main advantage of obedience accrues 
to him and only the incidental ad- 
vantages to oneself. Obedience is in- 
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tolerable unl€ss it leads to independ- 
ence; compulsion is indefensible ex- 
cept as a condition of liberty. If it is 
said that the great majority of in- 
dustrial laborers are fit only to obey, 
that mills and mines cannot be run 
successfully on the anarchist plan, the 
answer is that there is a wide dis- 
tance between anarchy and autocracy. 
We have found a middle line in our 
politics; shall we despair of finding a 
golden mean in the management of 
business? 

Inequity of recompense and autoc- 
racy in management have been the 
two outstanding evils of the business 
world. How can generous youth be 
encouraged to face these evils, to 
maintain its high ideals without sac- 
rificing its practical usefulness? How 
can the young man entering a busi- 
ness career be kept equally removed 
from cynical materialism and rabid 
revolutionism? The first step is to 
give him an exalted ideal of what the 
career of a merchant-manufacturer 
might be made to be, to make him 
think of business as a true vocation, 
not primarily as a gainful occupation. 
Every genuine vocation is a form of 
service requisite for human good. The 
gains it yields are incidental. The 
service it performs is the essential 
thing. This is recognized as true of 
the physician, the judge and the 
teacher, but it has not thus far been 
true of the business man. In his case 
the gain has been cried up as the 
essential, and the service has been 
treated as incidental. This is the 
blight of business, the bad root from 
which aH the evils which have been 
mentioned have grown. 

In order to prepare the mind of the 
young man for the vocational view of 
business, I would give him in grand 
panorama an idea of what commerce 
and industry have already done for the 
world; I would enlarge his horizon 
in regard to his own occupation and 
give it an immense setting in the his- 
tory of the great commercial entrepots 
of the world — of Miletus, of Tyre and 
Sidon, of Carthage and Rome, of 
queenly Venice with her palaces set 
on the lagoons, of the Hansa towns, 
et cetera. 

Commerce has always had, as it 



has to-day, two aspects. I would 
speak sincerely of both to the young. 
I would have them emulate what is 
noble in the history pf commerce, and 
I would have them overcome what is 
sinister and hideous. Business, taking 
manufacture and commerce jointly, has 
a service to perform. It produces and 
distributes the things whereby human 
existence is relieved of brutishness 
and made commodious — hence the 
name "commodity." Commerce, besides 
this elementary service, has been one 
of the chief external influences that 
have awakened mankind out of its 
sleep. The calculations of the count- 
ing-house have been favorable to the 
calculations of the scientist. Greek 
philosophy, which was largely scien- 
tific in its character, was born at 
Miletus, the great commercial city of 
the Ionian Greeks. The Phoenician 
traders spread the knowledge of let- 
ters. Syracuse was the home of Archi- 
medes, Alexandria of the astronomers, 
Florence of Galilei. The influence of 
commerce on art is familiar to all; less 
familiar its influence on the constitu- 
tion of states and on religion. The 
merchants of the time of Elizabeth 
called themselves merchant adven- 
turers, and the characteristic trait of 
excellence in the merchant is the ad- 
venturous spirit, the altertness, the ac- 
tivity, which spreads and promotes 
activity in all directions. 

But there is also the other side to 
trade. The adventurer easily turns 
into the fighter, prone to unscrupulous 
encroachment on the rights of weaker 
folk in the interests of gain. Witness 
the slave trade for the monopoly of 
which mercantile England fought with 
Spain ; the opium trade, against which 
poor China is seeking to protect her- 
self; the ravages wrought throughout 
the African continent by the trade in 
intoxicating liquors and firearms; the 
peonage system which survives to-day 
after slavery itself has been ostenta- 
tiously abolished. Whole peoples, or 
the groups that control peoples, are 
thus led to subordinate the funda- 
mental idea of service, which is the 
honor of business, to the selfish idea of 
profit and exploitation. Competition 
between predatory groups for foreign 
markets has been the chief cause of 
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war. If the League of Nations is to 
be an enduring league, it must be a 
league based on justice. And justice 
means not an equal share for the ex- 
ploiters, but protection and develop- 
ment for those who are now exploited. 
In other words, the rich, advanced, 
mercantile peoples of the world must 
accept the idea of commercial rela- 
tions as reciprocal service. The busi- 
ness man's outlook must not be con- 
tracted within the limits of his shop, 
or his factory, or his mill. His eyes 
must sw'eep the world ; to the ends of 
the earth must be the outgoings of his 
thought, his' plans, his beneficence. 

The same guiding conception must 
obtain in the domestic regulation of 
business. The essence of all improve- 
ment in business. is that it shall be- 
come a vocation. Now in respect to 
a vocation there are three require- 
ments: first to grasp distinctly, firmly 
and clearly the nature of the service it 
is called upon to render; second, to 
realize that the service at present is 
imperfectly performed; third, to real- 
ize that the personal relations for 
which the vocation affords the oppor- 
tunity, are the supreme means of per- 
fecting the service, of realizing the 
spiritual purpose for which man exists. 
The cry has now been raised that the 
human factor must be considered in 
business. But the human factor is as 
yet not really humanly conceived. 
To pay respect to the human nature 
of the worker is taken to mean to 
give him a better wage, so that he 
may command better food and shelter, 
to abbreviate somewhat the hours of 
monotonous toil. But the character- 
istics that raise a man above the brute 
are, above all, mental and moral. Man 
is a thinker. To really respect the 
human factor in industry would be to 
treat him as a being capable of think- 
ing, of using his mind on his work 
and as a moral being, that is, as one 
competent to exercise his will on the 
regulations by which he abides. Hence, 
in all recent proposals for industrial 
betterment, the representation of the 
workers has figured prominently. In 
the recent report of the Parliamen- 
tary Commission to Lloyd George, 
great stress is laid upon the improve- 
ment of the service by taking into 



mental and moral partnership those 
who are in immediate contact with the 
processes, and who, under a right 
system of continued education for 
adults as well as for youths, would 
be able to make helpful suggestions 
beyond the purview of those who see 
the problems of industry only from 
the standpoint of the chiefs. 

But the representation of the work- 
ers must be real and not illusory. The 
sphere within which they have power 
may at first be limited. It may be the 
right to decide on hiring and firing, 
or to bring their grievances before 
their own tribunals, or to have a voice 
in the appointment of their foremen; 
but whatever the right accorded may 
be, it must be combined with power, 
])ecause without power there is no 
responsibility, and without responsi- 
bility there is no education unto free- 
dom. 

There are forceful natures of a crude 
sort whose greatest satisfaction is to 
exercise power by imposing their will 
upon the helpless will of others, to 
issue commands to which they expect 
implicit obedience. Such lovers of 
power are household tyrants, political 
bosses, school^ masters of the old type, 
and among them is many a captain of 
industry. But they fail after all to 
attain the highest power worthy of a 
spiritual nature. For it is intolerable 
for a fine man to hear only the echo of 
his own words coming from those who 
surround him, to be in contact with 
wills which move only mechanically as 
he directs them. The only satisfy- 
ing relation between personalities is 
that in which each will is in touch 
with living wills that respond in their 
own spontaneous way. 

The conception of business as a vo- 
cation in which the perfection of 
service and the cultivation of a genuine 
mental and moral partnership are the 
guiding ideals is still far ahead of 
what may be generally expected in the 
proximate future. In the meantime 
measures that will at least correct the 
grossest inequalities, such as the steep 
taxation of excessive incomes, the ap- 
plication of inheritance taxes and the 
like, wnll receive urgent consideration, 
while at the same time the high 
minded man need wait for no such 
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coercion from the side of the state in 
order to set himself right with his 
conscience. He can be a law to him- 
self. He can set his own limits. If 
his revenue is superfluous, he can de- 
cide what his genuine needs are and, 
restricting himself within those limits, 
can devote the surplus to public uses. 
Perhaps the tendency to simpler liv- 
ing which the war has enforced will 
have some effect in this direction. 
Perhaps the thoughtful man engaged 
in business will begin to say: I think 
too highly of myself to be a mere ac- 
cumulator of riches ; I think too highly 
of myself merely to exercise the 
meaner power of a strong will for 
suppressing the will of my fellows ; 
I think too highly of myself to waste 
my own strength and the resources of 
society in ways of living that are un- 
pardonable. 

It is the doom of men, perhaps the 
supreme tragedy, to be implicated in 
social w-rongs which they can only to 
a mbderate degree alleviate. I am a 
citizen, and I wish to vote righteously, 
but I cannot. I am often ashamed of 
my vote. The choice is forced upon 
me often between candidates neither 
of whom I approve of. I am com- 
pelled to choose between party pro- 
grams, some one of the items of which 
I may think right, while to the rest 
I must close my eyes. I am a sub- 
ject of the state, and when the state 
goes to war, I must give my body to 
be slain, whether I believe in the 
necessity of the war or not — fortunate 
I am if I believe in it, yet under com- 
pulsion to obey the mandate of the 
state whether I believe or not. I am 
a part of society, and many of its 
usages seem to me trivial and de- 
moralizing, yet I cannot wholly dis- 
associate myself from them. I believe 
in the family with an insistent belief, 
and yet I recognize that the family, as 



it is, is disgraced and dishonored in 
innumerable instances. 

There are intolerable evils w^hich 
must yet be tolerated. It is a stu- 
pendous mistake to suppose that I 
can be literally righteous in act, in the 
relations in which I am dependent on 
the co-operation of others to secure 
social ends. I can be righteous in 
deed only in the more intimate rela- 
tions of life, where the result depends 
wholly upon my initiative, and even 
there I would not scan too closely the 
absolute whiteness of my acts. I can 
and must be righteous in all relations 
in intent, if not in deed, and the intent 
is shown in the endeavor to lift the 
pall that lies upon mankind and to 
turn the course of human affairs in 
the right direction to the extent of my 
ability. The very revulsion I experi- 
ence from things as they are, and from 
myself as inextricably implicated in 
this imperfect human group, leads me 
to see more clearly what ought to be. 
From that vision comes the strength 
to renew endeavor and the enhanced 
effort is my salvation. Stay in busi- 
ness, I say, yet be inexorable to see 
the truth ; present to your mind all 
that is evil in it, revolt from it, cling 
to the service idea, to the vision at 
least of the right relations, of life that 
elicits life in others, and do your ut- 
most to translate your vision into 
practice. But do not desert your post. 
The world's production, the world's 
business must still go on. Would you 
have meaner spirits take your place? 
You are at the helm. You can guide 
some little ship of your own in the 
direction of the fair haven, though you 
may never bring her into port. The 
right direction is everything. You 
have saved your self-respect if you 
have helped to guide the course of 
mankind, so far as you can, in the 
right direction. 
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THE first battle is won. The ban- 
ners of military autocracy sup- 
ported by reactionary Junkerthum and 
leagued with the cynical brutality of 
Sultanism and the inveterate tyranny of 
the Hapsburgs, have gone down before 
the allied forces of Western Europe 
and the United States. Plaudits and 
parades for our returning heroes pro- 
long the celebration of victory. But 
victory has responsibilities as well as 
satisfactions- We say that democracy 
has won, as if democracy sprang full 
panoplied in virtues from the head of 
Mars. What democracy has really won 
is only the opportunity to refute by its 
works the sneers of those who call its 
goal the reign of ignorance, violence 
and chaos. 

The second battle is on — ^the battle of 
democracy with the foes of its own 
household. And unless this battle is 
won, the journey of the hosts that 
crossed the seas to fight in France and 
Flanders will have been as futile as the 
march of the Crusaders across Europe 
in the Middle Ages — their goal an 
empty tombl 

To say that this is a critical time, 
that we are living in seething unrest, 
that the immediate future seems capable 
of producing unreckoned calamities, is 
but to repeat the gloomy truism that 
passes from lip to lip in the most casual 
of conversations. Another Paine might 
well begin another Crisis today with the 
words: "These are the times that try 
men's souls.'' Recriminations abound 
and counsel is darkened. Men cry Lo! 



here, and Lo! there. It is labor with 
its insolently mounting demands; it is 
the profiteer stabbing society in the 
back; it is the government making a 
mess of running private business; it is 
the farmer demanding exorbitant prices 
for grain; it is the packer, it is the 
slacker, it is anyone and everyone (ex- 
cept ourself ) that is to blame. 

But the evils of this day, however 
complex their nature and pervasive 
their workings, are all reducible in the 
eyes of ethical idealism to a single 
fault: the lack of a just conception of 
democracy. Democracy is not a form 
of government, but a social ideal. It 
is the progressive discovery and appli- 
cation of human co-operation in free- 
dom. To remedy its shortcomings by 
curtailing freedom — freedom of discus- 
sion, of movement, of opinion — ^is to 
bum the house to destroy the rats. 
The only cure for the evils of imfJer- 
fect democracy is the intensification of 
the vision of the more perfect democ- 
racy. 

This vision we men and women of 
middle life can clarify by persistent 
cultivation of the ideals of the great 
masters of faith in democracy — our 
Washingtons and Jeffersons and Lin- 
colns. But it is, after all, in the quality 
of the next generation that the great 
hope lies, in the youth of our land for 
whom disillusionment has not begun its 
corroding work. What a challenge for 
the teachers of our land as the schools 
and universities again throw open their 
doors! What an opporttmity for par- 
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ents and elders to co-operate in instruc- 
tion in the one great "course" of the 
year — training for citizenship in a de- 
mocracy. The children are the "seed- 
corn of the nation." We boast of 
"bumper crops" of grain and com; 
but no crop can compare in importance 
with the boys and girls who are matur- 
ing under these changing skies. They 
are quick to take the impression of our 
minds. Let us resolutely and cheerfully 
communicate to them the good and not 
the evil, the promising and not the dis- 
appointing, the remediable and not the 
hopeless features of our troubled age. 
Let us do all that in us lies to train a 
generation to see more clearly than we 
can see the vision of the ideal democracy. 
For only so can the second battle be 
won ; only so can democracy be made a 
blessing to the world. 

D. S. M. 



EPITHETS INSTEAD OF ARGUMENTS 

r^ YOU do not approve of an action, 
don't trouble to show why others 
should not approve of it either. Simply 
denounce it as a conspiracy. In doing 
so you will be in distinguished company, 
including Congressmen and the Mayor 
of the largest city in the coimtry. If 
you wish to see a certain policy fol- 
lowed with reference to thfe railroads, 
brand anybody who fails to agree with 
you as conspiring with sinister-minded 
persons to exploit the public. If you 
think that a treaty ought or ought not 
to be ratified, charge your opponents 
with being in a conspiracy to "put 
something over" on the country. 

You are, of course, not limited to the 
term "conspiracy." Plenty of other 
epithets are at your disposal. If you 
are inclined to admire the Bolsheviki, 
the proper thing to do is to stigmatize 
anybody who is not in love with them 
as a Junker, or, for the sake of variety, 
a reactionary. On the other hand, if 
you do not admire the Lenine-Trotzky 



school of politics, then anybody who 
differs from you upon the question of 
higher fares for interurban car lines is 
automatically a Bolshevik, or possibly 
an internationalist. 

There is no denying that this mode of 
reasoning simplifies the process im- 
mensely. It at once puts your opponent 
hopelessly in the wrong. His very de- 
nial of the implication of your words 
only brings him under deeper suspicion. 
It would, that is, if the thing were not 
so excessively overdone. Unfortu- 
nately, everybody has caught on to the 
trick, and this has tended to reduce its 
effectiveness. Even when a United 
States Senator points an aggressive fin- 
ger and declaims, "Conspiracy!" some- 
how the word fails to be as damning as 
it really ought to be. 

One could hardly go so far as to 
claim the fashion exclusively for our 
own age. Even if we were as original 
as we think we are, we could not invent 
a device that is as old as the race. 
All that we can justifiably boast is that 
we are making more use of it than has 
sometimes been made. But this should 
be glory enough. 

R. J. D. 



IS DUTY STRIKING TOO? 

WHAT has become of the old-fash- 
ioned sense of duty? The air is 
full of clamor about what ought to be 
done in a thousand departments of life. 
Employers and employees, statesmen 
and constituents, teachers and students, 
parents and children, all are reconsider- 
ing their relations to each other and 
their respective parts in the tasks in 
which, willingly or unwillingly, they are 
associated. But in general they seem 
unaware of duty as having anything to 
do with the problem. Even "rights" 
are not talked of as they sometimes have 
been. It is all a matter of "demands." 
We propose to get for ourselves all that 
we can, and you are foolish if you don't 
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do the same — ^this is the new Golden 
Rule. 

An exception must be made of teach- 
ers and parents; not, however, a very 
honorable exception. They are, it is 
true, talking endlessly of their duty to 
those whose guidance is in their hands, 
but the upshot of much of their talk is 
that their duty is to find out what it is 
that pupils and children wish and see 
that they get it This inverted notion 
of duty is as bad as no sense of duty 
at all. 

If the current teacher-and-parent idea 
of duty could be spread among other 
classes of the community that are at 
odds with one another and correspond- 
ingly moderated among teachers and 
parents, how the world would improve 1 

R. J. D. 



A PROPOSAL OF PARTNERSHIP 

PERIODICALS frequently seek to 
secure support by setting forth in 
as favorable a light as possible the 
special functions which they aim to per- 
form, but it is not customary for them 
to take their readers into their confi- 
dence and to state with entire frank- 
ness the problems which they face and 
the end which they serve. This Thb 
Standard now undertakes to do, in- 
deed believes that it is in duty bound 
to do, for, as the official publication of 
the Ethical Movement in America, its 
success is in great measure dependent 
upon the hearty co-operation and 
friendly criticism of the members of the 
Ethical Societies who in large measure 
form its clientele. But whether mem- 
bers of an Ethical Society or not, it 
welcomes the counsel of all of its sub- 
scribers and friends. 

There are now 3,500 members of the 
American Ethical Societies, and the 
first obligation of Thc Standard is to 
them. Scattered as these members are 
over a wide territory, in nine diffierent 
Societies, a journal is needed which 



shall always keep them in touch with 
the main currents of thought and action 
within the Ethical Movement. The 
members of each Society should be in- 
formed of what is going on elsewhere; 
but even if there were only one Society 
such a journal as The Standard would 
be indispensable. Many persons who 
are unable to attend the Sunday morn- 
ing meetings wish to read some of the 
addresses at their leisure; others, hav- 
ing heard an address, desire to have it 
in printed form. Not long ago an ur- 
gent telephone request came from a 
New York business man who wanted a 
copy of Dr. Adler's address on "The 
Ethical Motive in Business," which has 
since been published, to submit to mem- 
bers of his firm, in order that it might 
aid them in deciding current questions 
of business policy. So The Standard 
aims to be a stimulating messenger, go- 
ing into members' homes and offices 
each month, to remind them that they 
are a part of a great undertaking and 
to hearten them for the urgent t^ of 
translating into every-day action the 
high ideals of the Movement 

While we emphasize this responsibil- 
ity to members of the Societies^ we be- 
lieve that we have a further obligation 
to familiarize non-members with the 
purposes which animate the Movement. 
The number of our adherents is in- 
creasing. In 1916 we were reported in 
the Bulletin of Church Statistics to have 
had only 2450 members, and the present 
figures indicate a growth since that 
time of forty-three per cent. Even at 
that, our membership is comparatively 
small and out of all keeping with our 
capacity for useful service. While we 
have no thought of undertaking a great 
popular campaign for new members, 
there is surely no reason why we 
should not make a deliberate effort to 
lattract to our Societies the considerable 
number of thoughtful men and women 
who, though remaining aloof from all 
religious organizations, are, neverthe- 
less, yearning for a free and at the 
same time a dynamic religion. The 
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Standard can help in this endeavor. 
It should be brought more and more to 
the attention of non-members — ^through 
public and college libraries, through the 
solicitation of subscriptions by our 
members, through advertisements in 
other periodicals and through sales at 
public bookstands. The printed lec- 
tures and the accounts of the work car- 
ried on by the different Societies will 
indicate to outsiders the opportunities 
which we offer to all who are seriously 
interested in the search for better ways 
of living. 

And The Standard can do even 
more; it can make positive contribu- 
tions to current thought on the great 
problems of life. In so far as it does 
this, it will merit the attention of ear- 
nest people everywhere, regardless of 
their religious aililiations. It is cer- 
tainly within our power to supplement 
the work of the church, which will 
maintain its position only as it alters its 
practice and its teaching. Modem 
science has wrought g^eat changes in 
its doctrines, and progress in the field 
of ethics may be expected to do like- 
wise. Shall we not serve as inter- 
preters of moral and spiritual con- 
cepts to, those who, fhough they may 
spurn our fellowship, cannot wholly re- 
pudiate our ideas? No doubt it would 
be difficult to secure subscriptions from 
any considerable number of leaders in 
the orthodox churches, who might mis- 
takenly regard The Standard 'as a 
purely sectarian journal. But it would 
be worth while for someone to provide a 
fund for sending the magazine to the 
leading theological seminaries, to Yotmg 
Men's Christian Association reading 
rooms, and to a considerable number of 
influential clergymen. If the initial 
prejudice were overcome, and The 
Standard were introduced to promin- 
ent church leaders, the helpful influ- 
ence of the Movement might be greatly 
enhanced. 

To some extent we shaU no doubt 
be able to appeal to die more thought- 
ful members of the general reading 



public While it is certainly not our 
chief function to publish a monthly re- 
view dealing exhaustively with social, 
economic and political problems, we 
shall always have occasion to discuss 
the great public questions of the day in 
such a way as to supplement the dis- 
cussions in other periodicals, and there- 
by to merit the consideration of the 
general public. 

Certain it is that our friends have 
been increasing in ntunber. In response 
to an appeal sent out in the early sum- 
mer, we have secured more than two 
hundred and sixty new subscriptions, so 
that we have over 2,000 names on our 
lists, which is more than ever before, 
and are issuing editions of 2500. This 
we hope is only a beginning. ' 

But if we were at all tempted to 
overrate our success in this or in other 
respects, we should soon be recalled to 
our right minds by an occasional letter 
which comes in the mail. A busy New 
York lawyer recently complained that 
he was too tired when he reached home 
after a hard day's work to read such 
"errudite" articles containing so many 
"poUysyllabic" words as are published 
in The Standard. Then too, we have 
to remember that some of our mem- 
bers practice their religion with respect 
to The Standard, subscribe out of a 
sense of duty, and then give the maga- 
zine a place of honor on their library 
table without reading it. But in all 
truth, it must be said that the mails 
bring us more of approval than of cen- 
sure. 

That we may be less worthy of the 
condemnation and more so of the com- 
mendation, but primarily that we may 
publish a more useful journal, rq^rd- 
less of blame or praise, we have deter- 
mined to make a number of changes in 
our practice. In the first place, steps 
have been taken to make the appear- 
ance of the magazine more attractive 
and its contents more interesting and 
readable. We aim to devote some 
space in each issue to editorials. Per- 
haps nothing attracts attention to a 
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magazine of the general character of 
The Standard so much as the editorial 
comments on the first pages. Ameri- 
cans commonly believe themselves to be 
very busy. "Over-tension and jerkiness 
and breathlessness and intensity" are 
characterized by William James as 
American bad habits which have ill 
effects on our spiritual life. But until 
these habits are overcome we shall have 
to take people as they are. And so we 
must serve our intense, busy American, 
who is deluged with a great volume 
and variety of printed matter, clamoring 
for his attention. As he opens his 
magazine, he is much more likely to be 
tempted to read brief and timely editor- 
ial notes on the first pages than to 
tackle at the outset a twelve-column ad- 
dress dealing with some subject of 
transcendent ethical importance. 

We also purpose to increase the 
number of our contributors and to de- 
crease the number of lectures in each 
issue, devoting the space formerly 
given to the latter to shorter ar- 
ticles, to important news. relating to the 
Ethical Movement at home and abroad, 
to reviews of really important books, 
and to correspondence of interest. Let- 
ters from readers are welcomed, al- 
though their publication cannot of 
course be guaranteed in every instance. 

The changes which we propose are 
not designed to make The Standard a 



"popular" magazine. Indeed, our pur- 
pose is far too serious for us ever to 
hope for great popularity. But that 
need not deter us from taking every 
legitimate step within our power to 
make our paper interesting, attractive 
and better known. 

It is reported that Adam said to Eve 
as they stepped out of the Garden of 
Eden, "My dear, we are in a state of 
transition." In this respect the times 
have not changed, but any break with 
the past requires effort, and we are still 
blessed with the curse which was put 
upon Adam of having to work hard for 
the good things of the world. We pro- 
pose to make radical changes in the 
program of The Standard, which if 
they are carried out, will require con- 
siderable additional effort on the part of 
all of us — editors, contributors and 
readers. We have suggested these 
changes not as a mere paper program, 
but as indicating lines along which ac- 
tual work may be done. If we are 
willing to make the effort The Stand- 
ard may become a much more effective 
instrument for furthering our purposes. 
The editors therefore wish most ear- 
nestly to solicit the heartiest co-opera- 
tion of all interested persons, in the en- 
deavor to make our journal more serv- 
iceable to the Movement and to the 
public. 

D. S. H. 



AN ENGLISH ETHICAL OUTLOOK 



BY FREDERICK J. GOULD 



LET me say at once that I do not 
propose to speak of the English 
Ethical Movement in the stricter sense. 
I wish to take a brief survey of the 
after-war educational problem. My 
references will often be English, and I 
may appear inadequately mindful of 
conditions, obstacles or advantages in 
other quarters of the globe, but I hope 
the reader will discover that my real 
standpoint is that of our common hu- 
manity. 

Some friends may recall that I have 
twice visited the United States for the 
purpose of giving public demonstration 
lessons on conduct topics; first, under 
the auspices of the American Ethical 
Union, and secondly, I traversed a 
"^hain of some thirty cities, the tour 
being kindly and most effectively organ- 
ized by Professor F. C. Sharp, of the 
University of Wisconsin. The second 
visit closed at Washington, D. C, in 
April, 1914. In sum total, I have ad- 
dressed groups of American young peo- 
ple about 340 times. Every now and 
then, I have the pleasure of sending 
messages, adorned with stories, through 
the meditun of my very good friend, 
Miss Cecilia R. Boette, to the Chil- 
dren's Sunday Assembly at the Sheldon 
Memorial, St. Louis, Mo. I trust, 
therefore, that I shall not seem to be 
addressing strangers in a strange land. 
It may be as well to add that I still 
carry on such work here in England. ♦ 
But as, the longer I labor at the enter- 
prise, the more I feel the reasonableness 
of dealing with ethical themes by con- 
crete illustration and parable rather 
than by exhortations, my printed pro- 
grams are always headed "Moral In- 
struction Without Moralizing." 

'^On the strength of a fund managed by a 
small committee, unconnected with any so- 
ciety or league. 



These introductory remarks may suf- 
fice to show that my interest in a form 
of teaching which I have advocated for 
some twenty-five years is unabated. 
Nevertheless, though I shall discuss the 
subject of instruction (as distinct from 
family and personal discipline), I de- 
sire to cover much wider ground than 
the special method with which my name 
has been somewhat associated. So our 
partjctilar topic shall be, — ^How to 
adapt methods of moral teaching to the 
new world created by the War of 1914- 
1918. 

It may be broadly affirmed that the 
older faiths and churches, from the 
Middle Ages up to the rise of modem 
Humanism, always did aim at instruc- 
tion in personal duties. We who do 
not subscribe to theological creeds, 
and try to construct methods on purely 
human and social foundations, cannot 
surpass the ancient Confessions, Jewish, 
Catholic, and the rest, in zeal for such 
an object. We endeavour to rational- 
ize the instruction, and (note well) we 
endeavour to lay a deeper stress upon 
citizenship. Personal excellence in 
character does not inevitably imply a 
right appreciation of one's civic re- 
sponsibilities. In that rich sense of the 
term "political," I afHrm that our ethical 
teaching is essentially more political 
than the church teaching of the last 
fifteen or eighteen centuries. The de- 
velopments due to the war will force us 
to render the teaching of youth still 
more political; that is to say, it must 
have yet closer relations with the civic 
life, die social life, the industrial life, 
the municipal life (not forgetting vil- 
lage and rural areas), the national life, 
and even the international life. Here 
is an immense cosmos for the ethical 
spirit to labor in! Such a labor must 
JFail unless actuated by a great ideal. 
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Let me say right here that I count 
some popular educational ideals as only 
secondary and auxiliary. The ideal of 
Efficiency, which has considerable vogue 
in the United States, (the "Doing 
Things" ideal is part of it) I reject. 
The biggest devil (to speak figura- 
tively) that ever lived may be extra- 
ordinarily efficient, under scientific man- 
agement, at his expert trade, — ^profiteer- 
ing, for example. I also reject the 
Montessorian ideal of Self-Develop- 
ment, which appears to me a futile and 
perhaps injurious principle, in so far as 
it merely seeks to unfold the qualities 
of a limited and perhaps unpleasant In- 
dividual. Efficiency is good, Self-De- 
velopment good, all activities, adven- 
tures and dreams are good, if they are 
concentrated upon the ideal of Service 
towards Family, Country and Human- 
ity. Such, as I conceive it, should be 
the mainspring of ethical instruction, 
and indeed of all education, from the 
kindergarten to the university. 

Some moralists are very superficial 
people. If you ask them what is wrong 
with the world, and why labor troubles 
and wars occur, they answer that the 
evils are due to a widespread lack of 
character. For my part, I do not think 
so. Civilization has been training our 
life and manners for tens of thousands 
of years, and the average man or wo- 
man, if given ordinary scope and fair 
play, does not need elaborate lessons in 
honesty, justice, gratitude, considerate- 
ness, and the like. If you put him in 
a sliun, he may rot morally. If you let 
him grow up among wealthy idlers, he 
will decay. In ordinary conditions, you 
can rely upon him, unless, of course, 
you are a Calvinist, in which case you 
expect nothing fine or beautiful from 
human nature, and are yourself dis- 
eased, and you need a physician, that is 
to say, a wise friend who will explain 
to you the history and action of the 
human soul. There is a victorious 
healthiness in diat soul. 

I live in a country which was strenu- 
ously engaged in war from August, 



1914, to November, 1918; and I live in 
London, which was many times bombed 
from airships and aeroplanes. I have 
been up and down the land, in cities and 
villages, seen the young men in millions 
stream to the colours, watched the wo- 
men at unaccustomed industries, read 
journals of all types, and listened to 
debates which were carried on, so to 
say, amid the incessant cannonade; and 
deadly peril beat upon all our shores. Of 
this British nation at large, I affirm that 
there was no failure of character in the 
crisis of storm and pain. And no mat- 
ter how modestly Americans may de- 
precate the praise, nothing will make 
me believe that the nation of the United 
States is less competent than mine to 
meet the tempests and cruelties of fate. 
In a certain sense, it is an insult to 
such communities to talk of the urgent 
necessity for the moral instruction of 
their young citizenhood. And, never- 
theless, the necessity is very urgent in- 
deed. When the war wrote the call of 
duty in blazing letters across the heav- 
ens, all but a handful of cowards, grab- 
bers and cranks responded. But there 
are calls that are not written in blazing 
letters. They are calls of daily circum- 
stance in the age of peace, calls from 
the social deeps, calls from dim hori- 
zons of remote races and colours; calls 
to which the general imagination has 
not been taught to respond. We most 
of us know the heroic passion that rises 
at the challenge of a common danger 
and agony. Fundamentally, we have 
the character values. But we do not, 
in the citizen mass, yet know the mean-* 
ing of the heroic passion which dis- 
covers, with joy and devotion, the 
splendid issues of the labor, the re- 
sponsibilities, the co-operation of the 
common life, and the far-reaching cir- 
cles of htunanity. In short, our ethical 
activity is narrow in its scope. It can, 
at rare moments, throw itself glori- 
ously upon a dramatic task. It bears 
itself honestly in little fields in times of 
peace. It has not a perpetual, broad 
vision. It is too faintly conscious of 
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social classes, of other nationalities, 
other races, other colours that lie out- 
side its everyday frontiers. The moral 
instruction of diildren and adolescents 
must be widened. 

Such a conclusion is not forced upon 
us by ethical lecturers and great think- 
ers. No, it is forced upon us by 
events, by the bloody experiences of the 
war, by the upheaval of the industrial 
urest, by the general movement of wo- 
men towards a new social status. Our 
nineteenth century fathers had vast rev- 
erence for evangelists, learned preach- 
ers, and literary essayists such as Emer- 
son, Carlyle, and Lamennais. We are 
learning to-day from world tragedies, 
and from apocalyptic lightnings and 
thunders. Our new teachers lack the 
collegiate manner, but they have singu- 
lar power. 

Here in England, we are shaken by 
strikes of miners, railway men, elec- 
tricians, weavers, and the rest. We 
have an ancient aristocracy disgusted, 
a comfortable bureaucracy annoyed, 
professional classes sometimes compli- 
menting the workers on their war ef- 
forts and sometimes bullying them, in 
cock-a-hoop leading articles, about their 
lust after wages. Fortunately, our 
habit of self-government, trained by the 
politics of a thousand years, will pre- 
serve us from anarchy. But the whirl- 
wind is awake in old England. And 
every honest educatioiialist demands of 
himself and his fellow-teachers, — ^What 
is to be our contribution towards the 
reorganization ? 

It is very easy to put into words, but 
ohl how enormously difficult to trans- 
late into practice! We must create a 
new heart of citizenship, and broaden 
the ethical imagination. 

Auguste G)mte said, "The obligation 
to serve is common to all." This is 
a religious principle, noble and pure. 
It does not imply that some classes are 
to toil very hard and lustily, while 
others patronize them with social wel- 
fare work and charity organization. I 
fear that it implies (and may the kind 



Destinies help many of us, for we shall 
sadly need the help I) that every able- 
bodied citizen should take a share in the 
mechanical and so-called menial work 
of the world, and every normal-minded 
citizen take a share in the spiritual 
work of the world; each according to 
natural faculty, and ability to learn. It 
will not do to say every citizen must 
labor; for we might still live on a low 
level of individualism. The labor must 
be service. It must be the service of a 
social whole, not of a section. To the 
ancient Jew, daily duty was illumined 
by the thought that it was rendered for 
Jerusalem, a city which was "the joy 
of the whole earth." Our twentieth 
century Jerusalem must be our village, 
our township, our country, our Mother- 
land; and all these are the small sym- 
bols of a great humanity. We must 
avoid idleness (that is, everybody must 
aviod idleness), because idleness is trea- 
son to the vast whole, and not because 
it mars our personal efficiency and self- 
development. The conservation of re- 
sources, whether of personal health, or 
of mines, and forests, and fisheries, and 
water power, must be a sacred office 
in the grand worship which we call life. 
I know, as well as the acutest critic of 
these poor lines of mine, what an im- 
mense task of educational meditation, 
and ingenuity, and poetry must be ac- 
complished in order to kindle our 
schools, colleges and universities to so 
great a devotion. I know that we have 
many and many a century before us 
and our children. We to-day can be- 
gin. 

Industry, therefore, should form the 
basis of education; first, in the sense 
that each child should be trained to 
give willing personal service; and sec- 
ondly, in the sense that, all through the 
curriculum of schools and colleges, the 
study of natural resources, of plants, of 
animals, of minerals, of earth powers, 
of water powers, of air powers, of ma- 
chine powers, of powers of invention, 
art and science, should constitute a 
prime interest. Does this catalogue ap- 
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pear dull? Poetry hides behind it. I 
wrote a piece for children the other 
day» entitled, "Soda/' and parts of it I 
wrote with tears. It was about the 
manufacture which clouds some of our 
dismal Lancashire towns, such as St. 
Helen's, with smoke and grime, — ^the 
manufacture of household soda from 
chloride of sodium (common salt) by 
the Le Blanc process. Poor Le Blanc!* 
He was a martyr to his invention. Even 
the kindergarten child rejoices in the 
tale of Hercules and his twelve labors, 
and that tale is part of the history of 
primitive industry. Coal, iron, wool, 
cotton, cocoanut, and a thousand and 
one other articles of commerce have a 
wealth of romance in the record of 
their exploitation by the tireless activi- 
ties of man. And what shall we say 
of hunting, ranching, tunnelling, irrigat- 
ing, lumbering, shipmaking and air 
voyages over the oceans? The history 
of a loaf of bread is perhaps the most 
intensely dramatic of all human annals, 
if only . . . ah, if only we could 
see a sacramental value where the 
financier of London or New York sees 
but merchandise of the elevator. 

When one uses, as I have just used, 
such terms as "poetry," "romance," and 
"dramatic" in relation to industry, it is 
not to be supposed that a mere inspec- 
tion of nature's products and man's ma- 
chinery can arouse the soul to such is- 
sues. The real inspiration comes from 
history, that is, from the accumulated 
memories of ages of hope, faith, en- 
durance, valor, love, in the long effort 
which we call civilization. This in- 
spiration is the key to all true instruc- 
tion and education. What we call 
geography, and what we call art, science 
and ethics, are but handmaids to this 
supreme motive. Hence, as I think 
(and in this respect I fear my views 
will seem all too revolutionary), the 
story of humanity should form the 
main line of moral training and civic 
instruction ; I mean the progressive tale 
of man from caves and pile dwellings 
and huts to the Covenant of the League 



of Nations. All geography then be- 
comes Human Geography, that is, a 
description of the natural environment 
of civilization as it unfolded through 
Antiquity, the Middle Ages and Mod- 
ernity. Science, art, and literature are 
accompaniments of this growing life; 
they are not intellectual and ethical 
things in themselves. Tell the story of 
hiunanity, as given in Bibles, epics, 
legends, institutions, Notre Dame; 
Westminster, Independence Hall, and 
th^ conquest of forest and prairie by 
axe and plough; and you will have an 
inspiration which can dispense with 
moralizing. This is the source of the 
religious values which the human soul 
can give to man's daily industry, ma- 
terial or spiritual. For these values, 
the kindergarten is a simple and naive 
servant; the university itself is but a 
servant. 

Until this spirit of service, based on 
daily personal industry, and motived by 
the splendid Memory which we call 
History, is active in the community, we 
shall never attain real citizenship, no 
matter how correct individual charac- 
ters may be. This spirit will supply 
the steady and continuous enthusiasm 
which will alone reorganize each na- 
tional existence, knit all sections of la- 
bor (now, as in England, too often 
striving after betterment in limited 
trade tmion areas) into a civic whole, 
impart interest and moral actuality to 
the administration of village, city, na- 
tion, hearten the world's common- 
wealths in a grand increase of produc- 
tion to replace the wealth destroyed 
by war, and persuade us all into a more 
rational use of such wealth, a simpler 
manner of household living, a happier 
method of sharing-out. We have in 
England all the necessary elements for 
a great change, — awakened labor, pow- 
erful combinations of trades unions, a 
National guilds (industrial) movement, 
improved school machinery, political 
habits centuries old, eight million wo- 
men voters, the beginning of a vast. 
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new administrative devolution,* yes, 
all the elements except one: and that 
is the supreme ethical spirit of which 
I have been trying to speak. It will 
evolve in time, here and in America, 
and all places else. The rate of the 
evolution will partly depend upon the 
wisdom of teachers, churches and 
prophets. 

"All places else," I said. I will not 
now prestune to forecast how the Labor 
Movement, the Woman Movement, and 
world politics will operate. But I will 
tell of some educational dreams, es- 
pecially two ; and then bring this survey 
to an end. 

The first is of a method of moral in- 
struction, and education adapted, in its 
essential lines (always allowing for lo- 
cal variations), for the universal schools 
and homes of civilization; the chief 
conceptions being those of Service, In- 
dustry, History, and the three words, 
"Family, Nation, Humanity" concretely 
symbolizing the objects. The best ex- 
isting churches can assuredly assist in 
the preparation. I say this in order to 
show I am not prompted by merely 
Negativist motives. But if you care- 
fully study the six key-words just 
named, you will perceive that the older 
churches are incompetent to complete 
the work. We need the co-operation 
of all the teachers of the globe. Cer- 
tain teaching methods are already prac- 
tically universal, as, for example, in 
arithmetic, the physical sciences, me- 
chanical arts, etc. Another step will 
carry us to the universal scheme of his- 
tory and discipline for social service. 

The second is an idea I have trans- 
mitted to the International Education 
League in Switzerland, and am publish- 
ing in London; and I now lay it, in 
faith and hope, before American 
friends. It is the plan of an inter- 
national reading book for young people. 



♦I refer to the reconstruction of the 
British Commonwealth on the basis of a 
federal group of Dominions, — Ireland, 
Britain, India, Canada, South Africa, etc. 
I am convinced this is coming. 



translated into whatever languages are 
feasible (including Esperanto),* and 
consisting of, say, 30 or 40 not-too-long 
chapters, written in a fraternal spirit, 
and calculated to foster international 
goodwill. Ten or twelve contributors, 
of differing nationalities, might each 
compose two or three chapters, the 
editor prefixing an introduction in har- 
mony with the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. Each contributor would 
appreciate the history and qualities of 
some other nationality than his or her 
own, and each would also illustrate, 
from the life of his or her own nation- 
ality, social service rendered in fields 
other than the military. It should be 
observed that the character of the book 
would be international in the strict 
sense, not vaguely cosmopolitan. Neither 
must it be marred by sectional propa- 
ganda, whether political, theolc^cal, 
Tolstoyan, or any other. Such an en- 
terprise may never be realized. But 
even to contemplate it helps one to bet- 
ter understand certain vast world Is- 
sues. Almost without our noticing it, 
the world population has rapidly be- 
come an organic actuality, partly 
through the agencies of traders, emi- 
grants and explorers and partly 
through the influences of the Great 
War. Mutual comprehension among 
the members of the world polity is now, 
not the aspiration of a few visionaries, 
but a political necessity. I assert also, 
with all the earnestness of which I am 
capable, that it cannot be accomplished 
by sentimental preaching, whether of 
pacifists or others. It can be accom- 
plished (so far as educational means 
are applicable to the purpose) by a uni- 
versal knowledge of the story of our 
race, an understanding, ^pt necessarily 
extensive, of the data of Human Geog- 
raphy, and a respect for the construc- 
tive moral qualities which govern most 
men and women of all nationalities and 



*I became an Esperantist in 1918, at the 
age of 62. I recommend others to begin 
earlier I 
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colours. Such a modest volume as I 
have indicated could not miraculously 
bring about this mutual comprehension. 
It would, however, effectively mark the 
road for yet more useful methods. 
Perhaps I should add that I have no 



notion as to who might conveniently in- 
itiate an enterprise so far-reaching and 
costly, or under what auspices it should 
be promoted. My present object is 
just to fling the proposal into the pub- 
lic air. 



"LIFE, LIBERTY AND THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS'* 
An appeal for Justice to the Negro 

BY BESSIE W. STILLMAN 



PROBABLY not one Caucasian 
American in a thousand has a 
vivid realization of what race prejudice 
means to the American Negro. Five 
months spent in visiting Negro institu- 
tions in the South opened my eyes to 
many things, and I am moved to share 
with others some of the enlightening 
experiences of that trip. 

We all know that the world is swayed 
far more by emotion than by reason. 
Who can tell what progress might not 
be made if thousands upon thousands 
of white Americans could feel sym- 
pathetically the sting of the invidious 
discrimination to which colored Ameri- 
cans are daily subjected; if for ex- 
ample they could feel as I felt the first 
time I sat in a Southern trolley car? 
There was an empty seat next to me 
and beside that seat stood a Negro sol- 
dier who might not occupy it because he 
was black and I was white. He was an 
American soldier who fought or was 
ready to fight in defense of democracy! 
I was ashamed to look him squarely in 
the eyes. As I tried to put myself in 
his place I wondered that his face did 
not express bitterness. Instead, it bore 
the great sadness which is to be seen 
on so many dark faces. 

How unusual it is for a Northern 
white person to see the South as I saw 
it, was made evident to me whenever 
I met a new g^oup of Negroes. Again 
and again I was told that a Northerner 



rarely sees the Negro except through 
the eyes of the Southern Whites, who 
know little or nothing of the life of 
educated Negroes. Rejoicing in my 
seeing the better homes, the Negro 
leaders made no attempt to condone the 
ignorance and degradation of those low- 
est down. Indeed, they seemed often 
to judge their own race more harshly 
than do the Whites who work among 
them. All they ask is recognition of 
the fact that there are as many kinds 
of Negroes as there are of white people, 
and that all are entitled to justice. 

Let me hasten to say, lest unnecessar- 
ily I give offense, that I am not writing 
in a spirit of carping criticism. The 
North is all too ready to assume the 
"I am holier than thou" attitude, which 
is galling to the South, since the dif- 
ference in the attitude of the two sec- 
tions toward the Negro was not orig- 
inally and is not now so much a mat- 
ter of ethical standards as of economic 
conditions. I recount my experiences in 
the South because most of my study 
of the "Negro problem" has been made 
there. Many of the experiences might 
be duplicated or approximated in the 
North. 

By means. of a number of illustra- 
tions let me try to show how the Negro 
is daily made conscious that he is con- 
sidered inferior to white people and not 
entitled to the rights and privileges ac- 
corded them, though he must bear the 



so 
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inspected that Negro business block in 
a none too friendly Southern city. 

I could give many more illustrations 
of the galling experiences to which Ne- 
groes are daily subjected, but perhaps 
I have given enough to make it clear 
that it is almost inevitable diat men 
and women who live in such an atmos- 
phere should be either utterly crushed 
or filled with smoldering resentment. 
To me the wonder is that so many of 
the leaders counsel against bitterness, 
urging that the race make itself worthy, 
and, with faith in the fimdamental 
rightness of the great heart of Amer- 
ica, believe that in time justice will be 
done. 

But will there ever be justice while 
the majority of Southerners and a great 
many Northerners really believe that 
"all Niggers are alike, a lazy, good-for- 
nothing lot"? 

Right here is where it seems to me 
we can take hold, letting progressive 
white Americans know and make 
known the better class of colored 
Americans and letting Negro leaders 
spread a knowledge of the white lead- 
ers, who, here and there throughout the 
country, are making efforts to bridge 
the chasm and co-operate with Negroes 
for the good of our common civiliza- 
tion. This thought is happily ex- 
pressed by a prominent N^;ro: * "If the 
public press of the country could be led 
to adopt a national attitude of seeking 
and giving publicity to the better side 
of Negro character and life, of em- 
phasizing the better side of racial co- 
operation and racial relations, much 
good would be accomplished." 

This policy is being carried out by 
the Southern Publicity Committee, a 
group of progressive white Southerners, 
who are sending out accounts of efforts 
toward greater justice and examples of 
co-operation between the races. 

*The Negro and National Reconstruction. 
By George E. Haynes, Director of Negro 
Economics of the United Sutes Department 
of Labor. 



Then there is the Southern Socio- 
logical G)ngress which for a number of 
years has been studying the problem 
seriously. Several volumes published 
by this association give an idea of the 
scope of its endeavor, notably. The Hu- 
tnan Way, and Democracy in Earnest. 

While I note with pleasure this con- 
structive work — ^and there are other 
agencies which I cannot dwell upon for 
lack of space — I would not be under- 
stood as minimizing the gravity of the 
situation. It seems to many as if num- 
bers of Negroes had about come to the 
end of their endurance of injustice and 
contempt;. The following is quoted 
'from a speech delivered in January, 
1919, by a Northern white man: 
"Within a few days it will be twenty- 
five years since I came down South to 
work among Negroes and never in 
those years have I known a time when 
conditions were as critical." He then 
went on to plead with the audience, 
composed chiefly of Negroes, for re- 
straint and wisdom in dealing with 
troublesome situations. 

A Negro doctor expressed her views 
on after-war conditions as she drove 
me out to see a Negro hospital. "We 
hoped for better things because of co- 
operation during the war," she said. 
"The white women urged us to work 
with them and . cordially accepted our 
hearty response, and we were filled with 
hope and goodwill. Within twenty- 
four hours after the signing of the 
armistice there was a difference in their 
attitude." She then gave a number of 
illustrations which seemed to prove her 
statement, and continued: "The white 
people are afraid that the returning sol- 
diers will be 'obstreperous,' and so they 
want to show us our place.' And they 
have started the Ku Klux Klan again. 
Before, the Ku Klux worked on our 
ignorance and superstition. They have 
a different type of Negro to deal with 
now but they don't realize that. 
There will be trouble ... I was 
bom in the South and have lived here 
most of my life. I have loved the 
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South, and have never been bitter till 
now, but now I am bitter, bitter, bit- 
ter." 

I reported the doctor's statements to 
a Southern white woman of great 
breadth and earnestness. She looked 
very grave as she said: "Among the 
N^^roes a spirit of ugly aggression is 
growing; on the part of the Whites 
prejudice is cracking in spots. Preju- 
dice never works by reason, it will not 
go all at once. It must go in time, but 
the N^^es have come about to the end 
of their trust and patience. This makes 
it harder for white people who are 
working for justice. The Negroes are 
stirred up over every little thing and 
we are to blame." It would be well to 
remember that what some would call 
"ugly aggression" would be regarded 
by others as proper self respect. 

There is no question but that there is 
great unrest and anxiety throughout the 
South, but recent events have borne in 
upon us forcibly the fact that this is 
not a Southern but a national question. 
Many feel that it is the biggest question 
in democracy facing the United States 
to-day. Southern Negroes, leaving be- 
hind them, as they have thought, injus- 
tice in the courts, unequal distribution 
of school funds, hatred which might at 
any moment break out into violence, 
have come North as to an Eldorado. 
And what have they found? Wherein 
docs the refined Negro find greater 
redress in New York City than in 
Charleston when the landlord of his 
apartment lets the property run down 
as soon as N^;ro families move in? 
What protection was there for the col- 
ored pupil whose teacher gave him sec- 
ond rank, though recognizing that he 
deserved first, because she would "never 
give the highest mark to a Nigger" ? 

The law of New York State forbids 
discrimination "on account of race, 
creed or color" in "places of public ac- 
commodation, resort, or amusement." 
Of what avail is this to a cultivated 



Negro who is permitted to enter a res- 
taurant, but is not served, and perhaps 
is stared at by a group of waiters lined 
up for the purpose? Or to the college 
graduate who would treat his friend at 
a soda fountain and is served with "the 
worst stuff I ever tasted"? Or to 
weary, colored travelers who seek the 
rest and refreshment of a good hotel 
only to be told that all the rooms are 
taken, while they see their fellow white 
applicants comfortably booked? Or to 
the cultured and well-to-do Negro, who, 
having secured a ticket admitting him 
to the orchestra, sees the doorman "by 
mistake" tear off and throw into the 
box the wrong end of the ticket, that 
designating the seat number, and who, 
with profuse apologies, is then offered 
another ticket, in the top gallery, since, 
"unfortunately all the other seats are 
sold"? Where can colored parents, 
who are striving to rear their children 
in refinement, send them to learn danc- 
ing or swimming or to participate in 
simple amusements under wholesome 
conditions? Where can they take them 
for their summer vacations? 

"What can a Negro do?" What 
would you — ^that they should have their 
own hotels, restaurants, theatres, etc? 
They form only ten per cent of the 
population of the country. While their 
progress has been remarkable — I heard 
a Southern white man say to a mixed 
audience that no other instance is 
known to history of a race making such 
rapid progress in sixty years — ^yet there 
are few wealthy Negroes. It is un- 
reasonable to look for many years to 
. come for such a solution as that sug- 
gested above. Moreover, it is not the 
solution in keeping with the tenets of 
true democracy, nor is it the solution 
which will bring nearer the Brother- 
hood of Man. With Tolstoi I say, 
"The most important thing in life is 
for man to unite with man; and the 
worst thing is to go apart from one 
another." 



A PROGRAM FOR THE AMERICAN ETHICAL UNION 



BY ROBERT D. KGHN 



AS ONE outcome of the war con- 
siderable interest is being displayed 
among professional men as to the na- 
ture of their obligation to serve the 
public either directly or through the 
governmental machine. In March of 
this year a committee of architects, rep- 
resenting every state in the union, is- 
sued a "post-war" program of inquiry, 
devoted in a large measure, to an a:- 
tempt to discover whether or not \,h:X 
profession was really providing or 
qualified to provide the kind and the 
extent of service requisite to the com- 
mon good; or was in the main serving 
only one class in the community. 

More recently another group of en- 
gineers and architects has suggested the 
holding of a congress or conference of 
technical men to discuss, among other 
things, by what means public opinion 
may be formed as to the need of the 
technical expert in government. They 
argue that the experiences of the war 
have shown how rare it is for any but 
men of commonplace qualifications to 
find a place in the normal governmental 
machine. Except in an emergency the 
men of great skill are rarely in the 
service of the public. During the war 
it seemed as if only by accident was the 
right man found for the right place. 
Men of admirable technical qualifica- 
tions were placed in unimportant posi- 
tions where their knowledge was of no 
avail, and men of less or other abilities 
were placed in equally unfitting jobs. 
Certain uncomprehending Congress- 
men even protested against the use of 
committees of manufacturers to advise 
the War Department on methods and 
qualities of materials. The moment a 
group of men as a result of years of 
experience knew all about a matter then 
they were not to be consulted on that 



subject. They could not be trusted to 
be honest on a matter they knew all 
about. Some one else who knew noth- 
ing about it should by all means be 
charged with the responsibility. Fortu- 
nately this absurd principle did not en- 
tirely prevail, else we would, indeed, 
have been in a sadder plight. 

It appears, then, to this group of 
technical men that nothing is now more 
important to good government than to 
find a way whereby the right kind of 
expert technical service may be required 
and supplied for municipal, state and 
federal government. They believe that 
the first step is through public educa- 
tion as to the distinctive service ren- 
dered by each profession and that such 
education can be secured by the co- 
operation of groups of men of the dif- 
ferent professions working together in 
each community. One of the methods 
suggested is that of arranging for a 
course of addresses on the significant 
and distinctive functions and service 
rendered by each profession, to be given 
in the high schools and colleges of the 
country; in each community a group of 
men of each profession giving the ad- 
dresses on their particular profession. 
Incidentally, this plan, if carried out, 
will not only be of great educational 
value to the students, but it may in the 
end help the professional men to clarify 
and distinguish their own social func- 
tions. 

This scheme for an inter-professional 
"Social Service" Conference* is sin- 
gularly interesting in view of the plan 
for the coming year's work adopted by 
the American Ethical Union Executive 

♦ On August 16 the directors of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects voted to join 
other professional organizations to further 
this plan. 
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Committee at the Pocono meeting of 
June 28th. Without knowing of the 
plan of the technical men, this earlier 
plan parallels the other on one side in 
a particularly significant way, and jus- 
tifies the effort that has been made to 
bring together the inter-professional 
conference and that of the American 
Ethical Union for the same time atid 
meeting place. In order to understand 
the advantages of such an event it is 
essential that we attempt a detailed 
statement of our own purposes and 
the reasons for their adoption. 

At the conference held at Glenmore 
in the fall of 1917, it had already been 
decided to accept as a program for the 
American Ethical Union during the fol- 
lowing year the problem of making per- 
manent the worth while elements of the 
enthusiastic war-time aid to the govern- 
ment on the part of the different vo- 
cations, and to attempt, also, to organize 
an American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Ethical Standards among 
men of the various professions. For 
different reasons neither of these plans 
was carried out It was found that the 
time was not propitious to forward the 
first scheme because of the changes 
found necessary during the first year of 
the war in the type of service rendered 
to the government by the various vo- 
cations. 

When the director of the Council of 
National Defense was approached on 
the subject late in 1917 he pointed out 
that a radical reorganization of these 
g^up services was even then in process. 
Previously, leading men of various vo- 
cations had been chosen by the Council 
at random, according to their best judg- 
ment, without any formal consu'tai'on 
with trade and professional organiza- 
tions. Indeed many trades, professions, 
and businesses were not organized as 
such. While such men were earnest in 
their desire to serve, they had failed to 
secure complete co-operation in their 
respective fields because their selection 
was not in any way a function of the 
organized vocations. In the Spring of 



1918 the Council of National Defense 
was furthering an effort to organize all 
the vocations and industries nationally. 
When so organized they were to select 
their own representative committees for 
government war service. In the opin- 
ion of those members of the Council of 
National Defense who were approached 
on the subject, it was this condition of 
change which made it undesirable to 
give any publicity to the methods of co- 
operation then in vogue. Although this 
made impossible the carrying out of one 
feature of our program, it is interest- 
ing to note that the new forms of or- 
ganization afterwards developed were 
more effective than those originally 
planned, and showed conclusively one 
valuable element that lies in vocational 
representation. 

An illustration to the point is that of 
the lumbermen. As long as the mem- 
bership of the Committee on Lumber of 
the Council of National Defense was 
merely the choice of some one in au- 
thority in the government, it was found 
that it was not thoroughly effective, 
even though every member of the Com- 
mittee was an authority on lumber. 
When the lumber producing industry 
had been organized nationally (the 
principal regional associations having 
been brought together), and this na- 
tional combination elected its committee 
to co-ordinate the work of the totality 
of the industry for the advantage of the 
government's war-time effort, then this 
committee was able much more effec- 
tively to enlist the co-operation of every 
branch of lumber production. Its au- 
thority was greater because those sub- 
ject to it recognized an obligation to 
their self-chosen representatives and 
leaders. 

The bringing together of a group of 
professional men for the organization 
of an American Association for the 
Advancement of Ethical Standards was 
also to meet with serious obstacles. Al- 
most all of the leading men whose in- 
terest could be enlisted in such a move- 
ment were already deeply involved in 
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government service of one kind or an- 
other, and few could be found who felt 
that they could then afford the time to 
take up the matter during the stress 
of war work. They suggested that the 
carrying out of the plan be postponed 
until conditions changed. The Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the 
American Ethical Union was himself 
drafted into the government service 
shortly thereafter, and the project was 
dropped until this spring. 

At this year's June Conference, previ- 
ously referred to, the situation with re- 
gard to the program of 1917 was can- 
vassed, and it was decided that these 
same subjects were still the most im- 
portant that the Union could undertake 
to further. It was agreed that a meet- 
ing of the American Ethical Union 
should be held during the Thanks- 
giving week-end, 1919, in Detroit. 
The first part of the program is to con- 
sist of a series of delegate meetings de- 
voted to the discussion of internal prob- 
lems of the Ethical Societies. The sec- 
ond part is to include one or two public 
meetings at which an attempt will be 
made to carry out the purposes orig- 
inally planned for 1917, though in a 
somewhat different form better adapted 
to the needs of the post-war situation. 
It is this latter subject which now jus- 
tifies the most careful study and plan- 
ning on the part of the Union. 

The idea back of our plan is that it 
will be an admirable piece of work for 
the American Ethical Union to under- 
take to be the medium through which 
various vocational groups are brought 
together for the study of the social sig- 
nificance of their ethical standards, their 
relations to each other, to the funda- 
mental professional principle, and the 
nature of their services as to quality 
and quantity when related to the so- 
cial need for these services. It is 
recognized that groups of lawyers, 
physicians, engineers, educators, social 
workers and others have developed 
standards of ethics within their own 
groups, which they consider for the 



time being sufficiently advanced (and 
sufficiently difficult to have generally 
accepted!). The development of such 
standards may continue to be more com- 
prehensive within these several groups 
than in an Ethical Society where the 
number in any one vocation is naturally 
limited. But it is probably also true 
that such ethical standards are largely 
self-regarding; they deal with relation- 
ships within these groups. Compara- 
tively little has been done to consider 
the relation of the group to other 
groups or to the general social welfare 
as represented by the public at large. 
It would be particularly fitting for the 
American Ethical Union to be the 
medium whereby these groups are 
brought together for such purposes, be- 
cause the basis of the Ethical Move- 
ment is the idea that we must establish 
right relations between individuals and 
between groups, and right relations are 
defined as being those that do not ham- 
per but help to bring out the distinc- 
tive contribution that each individual 
and each group may make to the com- 
mon good. The study of what such re- 
lations shall be can best be made jointly 
though it must necessarily be based on 
the consideration of the distinctive 
function of each vocation. This part 
of the work would parallel (as regards 
the professions) the studies made in 
England under the auspices of the Fa- 
bian Society by Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. 

When the Conference suggested that 
the next public meeting of the Ameri- 
can Ethical Union should be devoted 
to the discussion of the fundamentals 
of this study of inter-relation between 
vocations, it proposed to start with pro- 
fessional men, not because they were 
more advanced ethically than manufac- 
turers, business men or craftsmen, but 
because the problem is thus simplified. 
Professional men are already integrated 
in more distinctly marked groups, 
groups that already have a certain con- 
scious unity. Later on the study will 
have to be extended to include all vo- 
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cations so that it may really reach right 
conclusions because based on an all-in- 
clusive foundation. 

If it is asked why the American 
Ethical Union should undertake a task 
of this kind, we may reply that nothing 
could be in reality more in accord with 
the fundamental principles of the Ethi- 
cal Movement. The time is right for 
a restatement of those principles in their 
application to this present-day problem. 

Everywhere men are saying that 
things are not right. Some cannot un- 
derstand the unrest. They find that 
they cannot depend on people continu- 
ing to do what they have been doing be- 
fore; the workman is dissatisfied; he 
is making outrageous demands; he is 
restricting production and so forth. 
The worker on the other hand replies 
that he is not getting his fair share of 
things; the employer is restricting pro- 
duction himself in other ways, and he, 
the worker, does not propose to be a 
puppet any longer. Every one wants 
to blame some one else for our present 
difficulties. Only a few are beginning to 
ask themselves whether their own rela- 
tions are exactly right to those with 
whom they come in daily contact. And 
yet if our faith is well founded, it is in 
the study of right relations th^t a 
solution is to be found. Many people 
think that everjrthing in the world was 
right until the war upset them. Now 
at least some have been shocked by the 
results of the war into doubting the 
eternal wisdom of things as they are or 
were. We must hope that that doubt 
will grow so that eventually a majority 
of the people will realize that conditions 
and relationships might be bettered, for 
on that all progress is dependent. 

The time then seems propitious for a 
frank inquiry into the specific relation- 
ships between people. In such an in- 
quiry we are sure the doctrines of the 
Ethical Movement can be enormously 
helpful. We have long ms^intained that 
our relationships must be such as to 
help to secure for the common good the 
distinctive contribution of which every 



human being is capable, and that only 
such relationships tend toward right- 
ness which further this end. During 
the war there was an acknowledged 
common cause. Everyone was there- 
fore expected to do his best to help that 
common cause. But with the coming 
of peace the enthusiasm was quickly 
spent. To be true to our principles we 
should maintain that same sense of de- 
pendency of all on each, and must at 
least try to realize some measure of its 
possibilities. This force may become, if 
we can make it specific, the truly re- 
ligious thing in democracy. In prac- 
tice, however, its potency can only be 
realized by means of actual attempts at 
creating right relations within groups of 
workers in any one vocation, and as 
between groups in different vocations. 
They must be moved to want to estab- 
lish such relationships one to the other 
as to make possible a greater develop- 
ment of their service, and a greater 
contribution, on the part of each, of its 
distinctive qualities. The development 
of the idea and its possibilities for real 
good will, in the main, come out of the 
process of the attempt to establish them. 
The ideal will not even be approxi- 
mated but will remain imperfect for an 
infinite length of time; here as else- 
where in ethical experimentation the 
real advantage will be gained by the 
education that will come through the 
process of attempting to secure the end. 
The men of every vocation must be 
encouraged to ask: Are our present 
ethical standards self-rc^rding, or are 
they really right in regard to the public 
interest? Such an inquiry will natur- 
ally develop into the study of the ade- 
quacy of the social service rendered, but 
also will have to face the question: 
Are we in right relation to those who 
serve us? for every one of these profes- 
sional men is also an employer. Do 
doctors and lawyers, engineers and 
architects consider themselves as em- 
ployers? Do they clearly realize their 
relations with those who work for or 
with them as being something that must 
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make for the development of the in- 
dividuality in each one who for the time 
being is under their direction? Does 
the relationship advance the education 
of their assistants? Is it such as will 
make the most of the intellectual capital 
latent within the assistant or indeed in 
the employer? If the professions fail 
to work out this essential problem of 
right relationship, how can industry be 
expected to work it out? Do not the 
professions offer an excellent ground 
for an experiment in "industrial democ- 
racy"? 

Two illustrations might here be given 
as to the practicability of the applica- 
tion of our fundamental ethical prin- 
ciples to present-day professional prob- 
lems. Many of the best known profes- 
sional organizations of this country 
have always been exclusive in a tech- 
nical sense. They have in general lim- 
ited their membership to the most able, 
most cultured, best educated represen- 
tatives of the several professions. Al- 
though their standards of ' admission 
vary, and some are liberal in the in- 
terpretation of ethical and technical re- 
quirements, there are on the whole 
many exclusions from membership in 
our national professional organizations. 

The new view of right relationship 
as being a relationship that must be es- 
tablished for the vocation in its en- 
tirety, has caused at least one recently 
formed organization to attempt to work 
with the entire body of citizens prac- 
ticing that particular profession within 
the state, whether as employer or em- 
ployee. It recognizes that no solution 
can be found to the question of right 
relationship as between the profession 
and the public unless it includes within 
its membership, high and low, ethical 
and unethical, the poorest in qualifica- 
tions as well as the best. The strong 
must help to raise the weak, and the en- 
tire vocation — ^all those who earn a liv- 
ing by it — ^must move forward together 
as a totality, accepting a fundamental 
relation to the whole body politic be- 
fore any one of the members of the 



profession can really be in right rela- 
tions with any other. This idea is 
founded on principles in close concord- 
ance with our own basis of agreement 
in the Ethical Movement and it be- 
hooves us to further it 

An illustration in another field may 
be found in an experiment which is be- 
ing tried in the office of a group of ar- 
chitects. They have brought together in 
periodical meetings the professional 
men, architects, engineers, draftsmen, in- 
deed all the employees including the ste- 
nographers and the office boy, into one 
group for the joint study of every prob- 
lem which the organization is expected 
to meet. The whole establishment has 
been turned towards considering itself 
an educational institution — a continua- 
tion school whereby, through the joint 
study of all the problems that are 
brought forward, the education of both 
the masters and the men may be 
furthered, the masters clearly recog- 
nizing their duty to be to help the men 
towards eventual independent practice, 
at least towards a development of their 
distinctive individuality. The new re- 
lationship thus being approached will 
not only make the whole business of 
life more decent and self-respecting to 
the participants but it will unquestion- 
ably furnish the medium for the devel- 
opment of a sense of group obliga- 
tion. 

There are doubtless many other and 
more significant such evidences of a 
new order of things and it was high 
time that the American Ethical Move- 
ment turned its efforts towards helping 
in these ethical problems of vocational 
organizations. There we have a field 
of work in which we are qualified to 
be of real service. We will recognize 
that the distinctive internal problems of 
each profession and also between pro- 
fessions are to be met within distinctive 
professional groups in so far as these 
involve self-regarding ethical standards, 
but we will make it our task to bring 
together groups of different professions 
to consider their external obligations; 
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bring them in touch with groups from 
the vocations and from the business 
world in which the professional idea* 
is not yet a living force, and thus by 
the reaction of one kind of established 
ethical relationship on the ideals of an- 
other, develop a new type of inter- 
q:roup ethical standards, a sort of fourth 
dimension ethical relationship of which 
we have at the present time but a 
bare conception. Such an attempt has 
enormous possibilities for good; among 
many other things it will throw the light 
of experience on the possibilities of vo- 
cational representation in government. 

The American Ethical Union, in ac- 
cepting this as its program for the 
next Conference, is fathering a tre- 
mendously important move. It has a 
real piece of work to do, one worthy 
of a national organization. It can only 
be done by an earnest effort of the 
workers of each Society. We will be 
helped by the technical conference to 
be held in Detroit at the same time. 



The task before us is to prepare for 
our own autumn conference by finding 
the men who can contribute some ele- 
ment essential to the consideration of 
our particular contribution to this im- 
portant topic. We should bring to- 
gether not only physicians and lawyers, 
who are socially minded, but teachers, 
social workers, and the leaders of in- 
dustry who have seen the light, to the 
extent that they have come out of in- 
dividualism, through class conscious- 
ness to a realization of the need of 
something higher. Thus we can ad- 
vance the establishment of a relation- 
ship in which each group through its 
vocational distinction is related to all 
the others in a way to further the devel- 
opment of those values in their distinct- 
iveness (and in each individual) which 
are for the common good. By some 
such effort, testing its conclusions step 
by step in service to the state, a new 
and better order of things is surely to 
be created. 



A COMMUNICATION 



Mark Twain the Philosopher 

Sb: 

The characteristically well written paper 
of Mr. Bridges's in the July issue of Ths 
Standard, entitled "The Pessimism of Mark 
Twain," pays such splendid tribute to the 
man, while dismissing his philosophy so 
sweepingly at the same time, that the ques- 
tion of the relation of a man's philosophy 
to his life, is rather seriously suggested. 
There is a rather definite intimation that 
a man can live largely, beautifully, and effec- 
tively, even ideally, on an entirely false 
philosophy. The inference that philosophy 
plays such a minor part in life is one Uiat 
would not be especially palatable to men 
who have given their best effort in life to 
the study of the questions which the word 
suggests. 



♦By the ''professional idea" is meant the 
consideration of one's vocation as a service 
in which money making is not the principle 
end. 



Mark Twain's greatness was the greatness 
of the America of his day. His life 
touched every great phase of American life 
in his time. His genius was the flower of 
American pioneering experience. Just as 
America was studying its own resources, de- 
veloping them, organizing them, and capital- 
izing them, Mark Twain, as an integral part 
of that life, was adventuring into the mys- 
teries of his own nature. Like Walt Whit- 
man, Henry Rogers, in fact like most of the 
really great men of his time in this country, 
he was an individualist The dominant note 
in the American point of view in his time, 
perhaps for all time, was the note of in- 
dividual initiative and individual responsibil- 
ity. The little study called IVhat is Man? is 
in no sense representative of Mark Twain's 
real thought, and in a study of his philoso- 
phy, it is not entirely "ethical" to dwell on 
it as his last word. Perhaps it was his lit- 
tle tribute to a god that he did not know, 
but merely "suspected," and perhaps also he 
postulated this influence, not at all, as Mr. 
Bridges suggests, in order that he might beat 
the last grain of moral credit out of man, 
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but that he might follow the dictates of his 
great warm heart, and forgive man entirely 
for all the stupidity and cruelty which he 
saw man perpetuating. Certainly such an in- 
terpretation is more in keeping with those 
qualities of mind in which Mark is so gen- 
erously conceded to have excelled. 

But it is in The Mysterious Stranger that 
the last and farthest reach of thought is pro- 
jected, and the work itself gives every evi- 
dence of being the product of the pro- 
foundest and matures t study of which the 
man was capable. It dovetails readily with 
his earlier works and with his life. It has 
in it the same giant fearlessness and the 
same never failing sympathy for the suffer- 
ing and insight into the nature and cause of 
human weakness, that characterized his whole 
life. It is a final word on individualism and 
the ultimate solitude of every human soul. 
The last picture of the little lad as he 
stands in isolation in the empty universe, 
is tragic and pathetic in its terrible truth, 
a truth which happily is far in the back- 
ground of every evcry-day, happy-go-lucky 
life. But nevertheless, it is a truth that 
every great pioneer knows. It is a truth 
the knowledge of which gives one the power 
to understand the new ideas, new types, ab- 



normal, subnormal or supernormal, just as 
one chooses, and above all it is a truth 
which by a mystic quality all its own, and 
by a contradiction, unites people into the 
very finest and freest friendships. That 
long, long friendship between Twain and 
Howells, or between Twain and Rogers, 
could rest only on the mutual tmderstand- 
ing that each man was alone in the universe, 
with his own purposes, his own special pre- 
judices, and his entire right to be a fool in 
his very own special way if he chose, and 
as a result of this very isolation of each 
party, the need for friendship and compan- 
ionship and mutual helpfulness within the 
limitations of the condition, was obvious to 
each, and answered accordingly. 

All that is claimed for Mark Twain in the 
passage from Paine's biography to which 
Mr. Bridges takes exception, is that Mark 
Twain was ''one of the foremost American 
philosophers of his day." That is a very 
modest claim. It is conditioned three ways. 
He was "one" and he was "American" and 
he was "of his day." In the judgment of 
some, the claim is the claim for a crumb, to 
deny which is to be parsimonious indeed. 
F. Guy Davis, 

Chicago, Illinois, July 22, 1919. 



BOOK REVIEWS 



Th8 New State: Group Organization the 
S01.UT10N OF Popular Government. By 
Mary P. Follett. Longmans, Green and 
Company. Pp. 373. 
"Our political life is stagnating, capital and 
labor are virtually at war, the nations of 
Europe are at one another's throats, be- 
cause we have not yet learned how to live 
together. . . . The twentieth century 
must find a new principle of association. 
Crowd philosophy, crowd government, crowd 
patriotism must go. . . . Group organi- 
zation is to be the new method. . . . 
Democracy is not brute members; it is a 
genuine union of true individuals; . . . 
and man finds himself only through group 
organization. . . . The essence of free- 
dom is fullness of relation. . . . The 
core of the social process is the harmonizing 
of difference through interpenetration. . . . 
The ignoring of differences is the most 
fatal mistake in politics or industry or inter- 
national life; every difference that is swept 
up into a bigger conception feeds and en- 
riches society; every difference which is ig- 
nored feeds on society and eventually cor- 
rupts it. The imifying of difference is the 



creative process. Every man sharing in the 
creative process is democracy." 

These sentences point the thesis of an ex- 
ceedingly inviting volume. The author has 
observed the world's growing discontent 
with the orthodox conception of the state 
as the instrument through which the popular 
will is effectuated by majorities. She has 
noted how labor unions, chambers of com- 
merce, neighborhood associations, mothers' 
clubs and other self -created groups have 
come more and more to exercise public in- 
fluence and at the same time to call forth 
in their members a more vivid sense of per- 
sonal responsibility fior the public good than 
the mere registering of a vote once a year 
can give. She looks forward in consequence 
to a new type of government where these 
voluntary organizations will promote with 
increasing effectiveness this double task of 
making the state genuinely representative and 
permitting to the individual a real participa- 
tion in the collective life. 

Miss Follett's criticisms of present con- 
ceptions are penetrating. To the average 
man democracy means everybody for himself, 
or else — and frequently in reaction against 
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this particularism — ^it means crowds. Our 
party system wants crowds, herds, voters, 
more than it wants creative men and women. 
Our intensified nationalisms further encour- 
age this tendency. So, in spite of their liber- 
tarian avowals, do such mass movements as 
Syndicalism. The acceptance of this crowd 
fallacy has vitiated much of our current so- 
cial philosophy and social psychology. Imi- 
tation and suggestion have been over-em- 
phasized at the expense of other expressions 
of social spirit, notably to the neglect of 
the function of the group spirit as creator. 

As against the atomistic and the crowd 
conceptions the author invites us to consider 
the values in the interactions of true 
groups. A genuine group idea, she explains, 
is neither the product of mass suggestion nor 
the deliberatdy accepted majority idea, but 
an idea to which every member has ac- 
tually contributed his unique utmost. Nor 
is it the mere sum of a series of individual 
thoughts. It is a result qualitatively different 
from a bare total because in the process of 
discussion the various unlikenesses have 
interpenetrated. A group of friends, for ex- 
ample, will often rise from an animated dis- 
cussion with a new thought bigger than any 
one alone could have offered, with a sense 
that each has made some contribution and 
with a deepened consciousness of the bond 
uniting the group. A true group, that is, 
instead of merely adding up or rejecting dif- 
ferences, welcomes each and synthesizes all 
into a composite richer for these very di- 
vergences. It is for the purpose of creating 
some such syntheses that the new state is to 
be organized around the idea of the inter- 
action of voluntary groups. 

Tendencies in this direction the author 
finds in abundance. She notes the use of 
group activities in the better school practice, 
the welcoming of group offerings from com- 
munities of the foreign bom, the growing 
interest in the joint control of industry by 
groups of masters and men. She endorses 
the project of representation in legislatures 
on the basis of vocational interest rather 
than of geography even though the vo- 
cational interest is only one of many inter- 
ests, equally, if not more, entitled to ex- 
pression. She finds the most hopeful . ten- 
dency to-day in neighborhood association. 
This type of organization, illustrated by com- 
munity councils, school centers and local 
civics clubs, gives the individual a chance to 
make his contribution in matters of recogniz- 
edly vital concern. It makes responsibility 
concrete. It can be made to put the indi- 
vidual into living touch, through his group, 
with the more inclusive groups of city, state. 



nation and world. The chief reason for her 
insistence upon this type of association is 
that belonging as people do to so many kinds 
of groups to-day, there is need for the as- 
sociation which interprets and correlates the 
work of these others in terms simple and 
vivid enough to bring home to all the mem- 
bers the idea of the whole. 

The new state is to be the integration of 
neighborhood groups. A second chamber in 
the legislature is to consist of representatives 
chosen on occupational lines, teachers, par- 
ents, doctors, etc., being selected by their 
own groups of fellow workers for their 
social expertness in these callings. Every 
group— neighborhood and occupational — must 
of course, be a genuine group. For ex- 
ample, though Miss Follett appreciates heart- 
ily the values in the labor tmion movement, 
in Syndicalism and Guild Socialism, she 
say: "Few trade unionists in demanding that 
their organization shall be the basis of the 
new state examine that organization to see 
what right it has to make this demand. 
Most trade unionists are satisfied in their 
own organizations with a centralized govern- 
ment or an outworn representative system" 
(page 324). 

The closing chapter applies the group fed- 
eration idea to the international system: "In- 
ternational peace is never coming by an in- 
crease of similarities. . . . If it were 
true that we ought to increase the likenesses 
between nations, then it would be legitimate 
for each nation to try to impose its ideals 
upon others" (page 345). 

The student of political science will put his 
finger on many pages of this book and say, 
'Impractical." The criticism is discounted 
by the author's recognition that many an 
experiment will have to be made before the 
best machinery is found for creating the liv- 
ing interaction of true groups. The chief 
service rendered by the volume is to ask us 
to think out root causes for the growing dis- 
satisfaction with our present political me- 
chanism and to survey the problem in the 
light of the larger problem of life as asso- 
ciation. The political scientist thinks that 
he can dispense with this labor of the phil- 
osophers. Mliss Follett shows us where he 
has been led astray by his unconscious ac- 
ceptance of a false philosophy and a false 
psychology. Her aim is to help substitute 
truer backgrounds. To this end, the most 
fruitful thought in the book is the concep- 
tion of the progressively richer unities cre- 
ated by the interpenetration of diversities. 

The ethics unfortunately is hedonistic: 
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'The joy of union with the larger whole" 
is made the motive of integration: One 
could wish that appeal were directed to mo- 
tives of a higher order. As a matter of fact 
there is no keener joy than that of the 
patriot who, rejoicing in his own commitment 
to a larger whole, browbeats opposition to 
his particular type of self -surrender. If joy 
is the motive, is it any wonder that most in- 
dividuals will be quite satisfied to "integrate" 
on lines of their own choosing? 

H. N. 
Isismnd: a Study in Nation ausm. By 

Francis Hackett B. W. Huebsch. Pp. 

404. 

It is at once humorous and pathetic that 
Mr. Hackett, having set out to write a study 
of Lady Desart's tobacco plantations and 
woolen mills — a worthy effort towards Irish 
rehabilitation in industry— ended by inditing 
this close-packed argument for Home Rule. 
The wool and tobacco make their bow in 
the introduction, and are heard of no more. 
Instead, Mr. Hackett sounds the ancient 
Gaelic pipes, and adds his plea to the hun- 
dred years and hundred shelves of Irish- 
men's pleas against England and on behalf 
of their own land. 

The book is rich in psycholgic insii^^ht, in 
wit and in reason. The author will have 
nothing to do with the ''slave moralitv" 
that in some of his countrymen, especially 
of the Catholic hierarchy, sees in Ireland^ 
pover^r an opportunity for religious idealism. 
Low diet and insanitary living, he insists, re- 
sult rather in lean thinking and a pale culture. 
The grim section, "The Dance of Death," in 
the chapter entitled "Holy Poverty" cannot be 
read by anyone who knows whereof the 
writer speaks, without feelings of horror. In 
his discussion of remedies he urges the eco- 
nomic needs of Ireland as first and fore- 
most. And, in the matter of self-govern- 
ment, he will have nothing to do with the 
anaemic constitution, insulting in its dis- 
trusts, which Mr. Asquith's Parliament first 
agreed to and then held up. Dominion gov- 
ernment he claims to be the only form suited 
to give the Irish mind a true opportunity of 
political experience and expresnon. Strange- 
' ly enough, Mr. Hackett does not seem to 
have studied dominion government to the 
point where he would discover in the Cana- 
dian system (which Mr. Stephen Gwynne is 
now urging on the remaining non-separtists) 
an appropriate means of composing the 
differences which still distract Ireland itself. 

Pen portraits of Parnell, Redmond and 
other leaders help to heighten the illumina- 
tion of an exceptionally brilliant book. As 
an Irishman-in-Axnerica the writer has "stood 
away off," and seen much that home-keeping 
Irishmen and Americans will both be the 
wiser for reading. 

G. E. CD. 



Russia, ntoM rut Varangians to the Bol- 



sheviks. By R. Beazley, N. Forbes, and 
G. A. Birkett Introduction by E. Barker. 
Clarendon Press. Pp. 601. Maps and 
Bibliography. 

Most of the works on Russia at the pres- 
ent time either tell bits of the story of 
the Revolution or sketch impressions of the 
country as it is to-day. The volume before 
us gives only part of a chapter to the March 
Revolution. It tells the antecedents of that 
event as far back as the days of Rurik, four 
centuries before the Tartar invasion of 1237. 

Book I, by Raymond Beazley, Professor of 
Modem History in the University of Birming- 
ham, describes the old free Russia when 
Kiev and Novgorod were ^reat democratic 
trading communities of a spirit wholly opposed 
to autocracy. Then it narrates the coming 
of the Tartars and the founding of the 
Muscovite empire by Ivan the Great. The 
consummation of Great Russia from 1S05 
to 1800 is then treated in Book JI by Dr. 
Nevill Forbes of the Slavonic department in 
Oxford. This account is chiefly the story of 
the expansion of Russia east an>d west, the 
building and unifying of a huR:e empire by 
stark force. The third book, by G. A. Birkett, 
lecturer in Russian in the University of Shef- 
field. Takes us from the reigns of Paul and 
Alexander I down to our own day. It tells 
in the main how the problems of a mediaeval 
and semi-oriental civilization were complicated 
by the closer contact with the thou(?ht of the 
West. In the light of to-day's history, it is 
especially interesting to read the pages on the 
December rising under Nicholas I in 1825, the 
"great reforms" under Alexander II, the 
triumphs of the reactionary forces, the revo- 
lution of 1905, and the subsequent swing to 
reaction again. 

While economic and social forces are con- 
sidered in the book, the main emphasis ^ is 
put on political development. One could wish 
also that more space were given to the 
psychology of the Russians, especially as re- 
vealed in their literature. On the whole, 
however, the book enables one to trace rather 
fairly the causes of the March revolution and 
to appreciate the reasons that made the old 
Russia a standing menace to the world's neace. 

An introductorv remark bv Ernest Barker 
may be cited: "The French Revolution was 
the revolution of a united country — a country 
around the common hearth of Paris, in spite 
of federalist or royalist movements in the 
southwest and the west, with an intimate and 
enduring unity. Russia was essentially dis- 
united — a country of many centres, many na- 
tionalities, many ' lanfznuages, many creeds. 
There is also another difference. The French 
Revolution was political rather than social; 
it sprang more from the bourgeoisie than 
from the proletariat. Socialism, all the more 
advanced in proportion as Russia herself was 
less advanced in her economic development 
than other states, had been a force many 
years before the Revolution. Social dis- 
ruption, no less than political was the pro- 
duct of the Revolution of 1917. The French 
Revolution instead of disrupting France, 
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proidttced a national and social unity which 
carried her safely through more than twenty 
years of war." 

H. N. 



The book is handsomely illustrated and 
artistically published. 

A. W. II. 



India and the Futube. By William Ar> 
Cher. Alfred A. Knopf. Pp. 326. 

Since the publication of Max Mueller's 
memorable monographs on India, we have 
seen no book on the subject more thor- 
oughly satisfying. For, the author has 
brought to . his treatment of it, clarity of 
vision, sanity of judgment and mastery of an 
attractive style, three prerequisites for rank* 
ing a book on the vexed questions of India 
in the first class. 

After prolonged residence in "the Italy 
of Asia," the author felt "obsessed" by its 
problems and gradually there grew upon 
him the idea that there is "but one honor- 
able desirable and fortunate consummation 
to the great adventure" (p. 2). It is this 
idea that informs the pages of his book. 
He justifies his addition to "the mountainous 
mass of Anglo-Indian literature" by the 
f^t that he had something to say, "not 
fully, explicitly and dispassionately said be- 
fore" (p. 3). Mr. Archer holds that "many 
a long year will have to pass before India 
is ripe for self-government" (p. 21) and a 
goodly portion of his volun^e is devoted to 
explication of this conviction. He thinks 
"it might have been better for India had 
her geographical unity not been so incon- 
testable, — if she had been broken up into 
clearly marked states of manageable size" 
(p. 45). But given such unity as she has, 
'%er fitness for political enfranchisement can 
be proved only as she frees herself from 
caste and its subsidiaiy evils" (p. 149). Par- 
ticularly iluminating is the chapter on "The 
Indian Opposition," in which are set forth 
the grievances, material and moral, against 
British rule. Very emphatic is the author 
in his contention that England's rule in In- 
dia is a means, not an end, and his con- 
cern is both deep and sincere that if the 
end — self-government — for India be not 
achieved that history shall not find the 
tragische Schuld in England's unintelligence 
(p. 318). Evidently, Mr. Archer is in ac- 
cord with the Chelms ford-Montagu Pro- 
nouncement of August, 1917, which stated 
the policy of England in India to be "the 
S^dual development of self-governing in- 
stitutions with a view to the progressive 
realization of responsible government in In- 
dia as an integral part of the British Em- 
pire," — a proposition tacitly accepted by both 
the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords, yet fraught with the gravest difficul- 
ties when sought to be practically fulfilled, 
so far are ninety-five per cent of the people 
oi India from preparedness for self-govem- 
ment, so complex are the issues involved for 
Britain's welfare if she act prematurely in 
dispensing with British mle. 



Natiokawsm. By Sir R. Tagore. The 
Macmillan Company. Pp. 159. Price, 
$1.25. 

This volume, like Sadhana and Gttanjdi 
which preceded it, is a collection of prose- 
poems. The^r concern Nationalism in the 
West (meaning more especially England), in 
Japan, and in India. Taken as a whole the 
book is an indictment of the western state 
"organized for power and self-aggrandize- 
ment." Very unfortunate, because so often 
confusing, is the author's use of the word 
"nation," when he means "state," e. g. 
(p. 28). "I have a deep love of the Briti^ 
race." Then, following his encomium on the 
people, he sajrs: "As for the nation, it is 
for us a thick mist of a stifling nature 
covering the sun itself. This government by 
the nation is neither British nor anything 
else." Obviouslv, he means to distinguish be- 
tween the people, whose life^ literature, tra- 
ditions and aspirations constitute the nation 
and the system of government by which 
they (and the people of India) are organized 
and their destiny directed, which is the 
state. The reader is certain to go astray in 
his interpretation of Tagore's thought if he 
keep not this distinction in mind — ^When 
Tagore declares that Nationalism is "a crude 
epidemic of evil," what he means to con- 
demn is western states, like England and 
America, "organized for power." The prob- 
lem of Nationalism, in its bearing upon 
eventual complete independence for India, 
he does not discuss, nor does he deal with 
the allied doctrine that a state and a nation 
^ould be territorially sjmonymous, — ^what 
President Wilson called the "self-dependence 
of nationalities." The author's hope for the 
future is the destruction, by the western 
states, of the machinery for power and self- 
aggrandizement which they created. 

A. W. M. 



The Aboution of iNHiguTANoe. By Harlan 
Eugene Read. The Macmillan Company. 
Pp. 312. 

Mr. Read recently stood for a high office 
in the State of Missouri and was beaten. It 
is evidence at least of his probity that prior 
to the election he should have issued a book 
so little calculated to assist his chances. For 
while, as an economic in^vidualist, he does 
not attack the supposed common right to 
make all the money one can, he does tilt, 
with great force and slashing argument, at 
one ot the main baits for the money-maker — 
the opportunity to "found a family" raised 
above the need to work. 

The book is concerned both with the aboli- 
tion of economic misery consequent on the 
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inheritor's call on others' labor, and with 
savin|[ the inheritor himself from the de- 
moralizing e£Fects of his unearned wealth. 
Hence it has a high ethical note throughout 
The author's facts and figures regarding 
poverty may be verv trite to a Socialist or 
Survey supporter; but to the people who 
will read his book from the curiosity of a 
private interest they may come as a whole- 
some shock. And they will find his case 
against themselves no pleasant reading. Also 
anyone should find it a crushing case, so 
far as it goes, who has been used to think of 
ideal American democracy as implying the 
"square deal," especially m that elementary 
form of it, the toe-the-linc start in the race 
for pro^erity. 

Mr. Read's argument is at first very per- 
plexing, until one discovers his guiding in- 
dividualism — ^and then it is not easy to see 
how that individualism can carry it and not 
collapse under the weight For awhile it is 
difficult to decide whether Mr. Read be- 
lieves the Kingdom of Heaven must be 
taken piecemeal and he will not prejudice 
by side excursions the achievement of his 
particular piece — or whether he is not per- 
haps a Socialist writing for millionaires and 
bent on converting them not by overt appeal 
but by series of loud hints. 

For almost every blow that he levels at 
the unfortunate inheritor of his father's wealth 
is of the sort to knock over the father also with 
the mere wind of it, were he there to feel it. 
Every cent the father, while living, spends on 
giving his son a better education than the 
common man, is an injustice to the latter — at 
least if the object of abolishing inheritance 
is to get rid of the advantage of privilege in 
the race for prosperity. Again, Mr. Read 
argues (very finely — ^indeed no one interested 
in the development of social ethics can afford 
to miss reading his book) that it is demoral- 
izing to live on the labor of others, and 
especially when those others are themselves 
living, for it is an illusion that the inheritor 
lives on the labor of the dead — a statement 
true surely only with some qualification, as 
for instance in the matter of the privileged 
enjoyment of works of art and other goods 
already extant. 

But while the author fastens on this moral 
aspect of die matter in so far as it affects 
the inheritor, his whole case bears a certain 
air of unreality because for the most part he 
stops there. There are occasional sugges- 
tions that all great accumulations of wealth 
are morally suspect; hints on the side that 
all forms of privilege must be eliminated; 
but no bold recognition and statement that 
the real Hamlet in the play is the ethics of 
wealth accumulation, whether inherited or 
not For it would surely argue a strange 
oversight not to have thought that if the 
living man who pays his luxurious way out 
of inherited money may be a means of 
demoralization, the dead man, if he ac- 
quired that wealth in part by sweating the 
brows of his employees may have been (as 
his living counterparts still may be) a greater 
source of demoralization. Indeed his heir, if 
•-'- money be invested in enterprises con- 



ducted with a more up-to-date decency, may 
do less mischief than the father who accum- 
ulated the wealth he now enj^s. It is not 
the ethics of the proverbial Solomon's son 
("For he must leave it unto the man that 
shall be after him, and who knoweth whether 
he shall be a wise man or a fool? And I 
perceived that this also is vanity") that is 
the fundamental matter for consideration, 
but the ethics of Solomon himself; and that 
once settled, the ethics of inheritance will 
follow from the original principle, whatever 
this ought to be. 

The difiiculties of an individualism seek- 
ing to be generously social in its effects are 
seen in the way Mr. Read is driven to 
dodge his own case the moment anybody 
seems likely to suffer by the acceptance of it. 
Either his case is ethical or it is not Mr. 
Read insists that it is— but then he cannot 
fairly stop short when he comes in sight of 
the small inheritance, as he does. He would 
leave that alone — and so a certain number 
of persons are to continue to have an unfair 
advantage, a better education, a little capi- 
tal at the start when the mass have none. 
And the old and other dependents are not to 
be robbed of the little inherited store that 
stands between them and destitution. Noth- 
ing could be more proper than the feeling 
here. But surely it would be far better to 
stand by a principle to the end — and demand 
the finest kind of education for all (there 
would be the confiscated wealth of the dead 
to pay for it) and the right to be protected 
by society with tender respect in one's dis- 
ability or old age. How much more con- 
ducive to a fine personal morality this 
would be than the painful and often sub- 
servient reliance on little "expectations" to 
save from an utterly bare old age. 

But whatever the criticism, it would be 
unjust not to welcome in Mr. Read an out- 
spoken and effective force in the fight to 
make democracy ethical. The very limita- 
tions of his crusade may enable it to pene- 
trate where others would fail — and they will 
follow after. 

G. E. O'D. 



Education ^r Like, The Story oi» Hampton 
Institute. By Francis Greenwood Pea- 
body. Doubleday, Page and Company. 
Pp. 393. 

The story of this pioneer school for negroes 
is here ably told by the vice-president of the 
board of trustees. Beginning with two chap- 
ters on the negro in the Civil War and m 
Reconstruction days, it is mainly an account 
of the work of the founder and first prin- 
cipal, Samuel C. Armstrong. 

The book repays reading if only for the 
picture of this sterling personality. Son of a 
missionary in Hawaii, ne enlisted when Lin- 
coln called, and commanded a black regiment. 
The war over, he offered his services for 
works of peace. How he undertook the task 
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of founding a nesro college, how he planned 
an institution wntch should train selected 
youths for leadership, teach respect for la- 
bor and build up character through useful 
work, is here recounted with winning appre- 
ciation. The last four chapters deal with 
HamptcMi since the death of the founder. 

Teachers will find the book particularly 
stimulating. General Armstrong had been a 
pupil of Mark Hopkins and said of him: 
"Whatever good teaching I may have done 
has been Mark Hopkins teaching through 
me." 

H. N. 
Beyond Aschitsctube : By A. Kingsley 
Porter. Marshall Jones Co. Pp. 200. 

A brief reference to this volume may be 
made for the sake especially of those who 
care to have their appreciation of Gothic 
confirmed and deepened. It is a veritable 
paean in behalf of £he art and thought of the 
Middle Ages^ — muffled (for us) only by 
something too much of the antiquarian ec- 
desiasticism of Mr. Cram, — to whom warm 
tribute is paid. But, apart from some fog- 
spots of religious obscurantism, it has the 
larger human insight, is very well written, 
and is informing and stimulating to the lay- 
man in numerous ways. There are inter- 
esting pages about folk-art, the guilds, the 
lore of the Middle Ages, its ideal of poverty 
and the artistic presentment of it, — and much 
more. Besides, it is one more evidence of 
the steady emergence of the Middle Ages 
out of the eclipse cast by the Renaissance, 
and the belated salvage of much that is 
precious in its life, art and thought. Its 
value and its fascination grow upon one. 
And it is interesting to note in this connec- 



tion how Ruskin is coming into his own. 
Mr. Porter pays him this tribute: "Not- 
withstanding obvious deficiencies, I suppose 
him to have been the sreatest anchitectural 
critic who has lived. If the reader takes 
exception to this statement, let him try to 
name another book which has exerted as 
great, and on the whole as beneficient, an 
influence as the Seven Lamps" 

P. C 



Thoughts ntoM the Writings and Addbbsses 
OP Walter L. Sheldon. Selected by C. B. 
published by the Ethical Society of St. 
Louis. Pp. 

Not only the friends whom Mr. Sheldon 
won by his labors in St. Louis but many who 
never enjoyed that privilege will welcome this 
compilation of his thoughts. They are se- 
lected in the main from Sunday morning ad- 
dresses before the Ethical Society of which 
he was for manv years the honored and be- 
loved leader. They deal almost exclusively 
with matters of the personal life, like self- 
improvement, happiness, love, friendship, mar- 
riage, and religious inspiration. 

Brief selections of this kind can of course 
hardly be expected to do justice to the author. 
There is, however, enough here to suggest 
something of the devoutness, the optimism and 
vigor by which Mr. Sheldon was character- 
ized. For this convenient opportunity to re- 
new or to make acquaintance with him, the 
compiler is to be thanked. 

H. N. 
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Conference of Ethical Leaders 

The annual conference of the Fraternity 
of Ethical Leaders was held this year in con- 
junction with a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the American Ethical Union 
in the Pocono Mountains at Buck Hill Falls, 
Pennsylvania, during the last week of June. 
Thirty-five persons, including all of the lead- 
ers except Mr. George E. O'Dell, were . in 
attendance. The discussion chiefly dealt with 
the means for making progress towards the 
spiritual life. Among the specific topics dis- 
cussed were the use of silence; penitence, 
confession and forgiveness; anger and super- 
stition, and how to deal with injustice. One 
session was devoted to a discussion of the 
peace treaty. Several of the papers read at 
the conference will be published in The 
Standard. 

A number of important questions were 
taken up at the business sessions. Plans 
were made for a delegate meeting of the 
American Ethical Union, to be held in De- 



troit at the Thanksgiving week-end this year. 
It is anticipated that Mr. Harry Snell, Sec- 
retary both of the English and of the Inter- 
national Union of Ethical Societies, and also 
prominent in the British Labor movement, 
may be able to be present. Dr. Adler, as 
Chairman of the International Union, an- 
nounced that tentative plans are under con- 
sideration for a conference of the Union, 
to be held in Europe as soon as conditions 
warrant. 

Mr. Daniel Roy Freeman who presented an 
interesting report ofl the progress of the new 
society in Detroit, was elected to full mem- 
bership in the fraternity, and the society was 
admitted to the American Ethical Union. 
Mr. Alfred W. Martin reported concerning 
the series of "Sunday evening lectures which 
he has given in Boston during the past two 
winters, and stated that an augmented lec- 
ture course, with several of the Ethical lead- 
ers on the program, is planned for next 
winter. Mr. David S. Hanchett of New 
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York was designated Acting Secretary of the 
American Ethical Union, to serve in the 
place of Mr. O'Dell, whose time is now 
fully occupied with duties in connection with 
the Society which he is organizing in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Consideration was given 
to plans for changes and improvements in 
Thk Standard, and a summary of a paper 
read on this subject is published as an edi- 
torial in this issue. Dr. John L. Elliott was 
appointed chairman of a committee which is 
to prepare the program for next year's con- 
ference. 

New Quarters for New York Groups 

During the summer, the large unfinished 
room on the fifth floor of the New York 
Society building was partitioned off into a 
number of rooms suitable for the use of 
some of the groups within the Society. The 
Industrial Group will have commodious quar- 
ters, which will contain a library and reading 
room and will be suitable for conferences 
and committee meetings. One of the new 
offices will be occupied by Thk Standard. 

Lectures on Americanixation 

The course of lectures on Americaniza- 
tion to be given by the Study and Service 
Group and Women's Conference of the 
New York Society is now completely ar- 
ranged. The first lecture, an introductory 
one by Mr. Allan T. Bums, of the Carnegie 
Foundation, on "What is* Americanization?" 
will be given at the Meeting House, Friday, 
November 7th, at 11 a. m. Eleven weekly 
talks on Friday mornings at 11, will fol- 
low, the speaker in each case being a repre- 
sentative of one of the foreign born groups, 
who has himself become an American citizen 
and will tell of the possibilities and needs of 
his group. Representatives of the following 
nationalities will speak: Russians, Central 
European Jews, Poles, Hungarians, Armen- 
ians, Ukrainians, Greeks, Czecho- Slovaks, 
Italians, Jugo-Slavs and Lithuanians. Dr. 
Adier will give the concluding lecture, tak- 
ing as his topic: "Along What Lines Shall 
We Direct Our Efforts at Americanization?" 

Brooklyn Notes 
The Sunday School of the Brooklyn So- 



ciety is to have two new dasses this fall in 
addition to the four which have met regu- 
larly in the past One of the new classes 
will be a group of boys ranging in age 
from twelve to fourteen, and organized in 
the Woodcraft League. The American 
biography to be studied in the Sunday School 
this year will be the life of Samuel Gridley 
Howe, the crusader for Greek independence 
and a leader in the educational movement for 
the blind. The Men's Club will add to its 
program forum meetings open both to 
men and women. The Red Cross Chapter 
and Sewing Group for civilian relief work 
will continue to do useful work, even though 
the war is over. The Women's Union will 
devote itself particularly to helping a free 
open air kindergarten. 

The opening meeting of the Society is to 
be held in the Academy of Music on Sun- 
day, October 5th, when Dr. Neumann will 
speak on "The Challenge of To-Day to Re- 
ligious Radicals." On the following Sunday, 
Dr. Muzzey will take as his subject: "Are 
We Faithful to American Ideals?" 

The Bronx Group 

The fall lecture season of the Bronx 
Group of the New York Society will begin 
about the middle of October. Encouraged 
by an exceptionally large attendance at the 
meetings in the Woodstock Library last 
spring, the members of the Group look for- 
ward to a good year. Among the lec- 
turers will be Mr. O'Dell, the former leader 
of the Group, who will visit New York in 
the course of the winter. The Women's 
Committee has become a member of the 
Abbey Day Nursery and is assisting in its 
work. 

Mr. O'DeU Begins Work in Grand Rapids 

The Grand Rapids Ethical Society held its 
first meeting under Mr. O'Dell's leadership at 
All Souls Church on Sunday, September 14th. 
The Society is planning a great increase of 
activities during the coming months, includ- 
ing classes for 'the study of Ethical litera- 
ture and variouB forms of community serv- 
ice 

D. S. H. 



FORTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS* 



BY FELIX ADLER 



A FRIENDLY critic recently deliv- 
ered an address on the volume 
published by me a year ago under the 
title of An Ethical Philosophy of Life. 
At the end of his discourse he put three 
questions: Was it necessary to depart 
from Judaism to establish an Ethical 
Culture Society? What, if any, is the 
new contribution of this ethical philo- 
sophy to ethical science? And what is 
likely to be the outcome of the Ethical 
Movement? I shall not here discuss 
the first two questions — addressed to 
me as an individual rather than to 
our membership generally ; but the chal- 
lenge implied in the third may well 
lead us all to search our hearts and to 
consider anew on this Anniversary 
Day what we desire to be the outcome 
of our efforts, what we conceive to be 
the purpose and nature of our Ethical 
Movement 

And here I may say in the first place 
that it was from the outset and is now 
intended to be a religious movement. 
It is indeed designed to lift religion 
upon a higher plane, to give it a purity, 
a range, a sublimity heretofore unat- 
tained. Religion has hitherto moved on 
crutches. It shall stand on its feet, — 
nay, it shall have wings, and test them. 
When I say that religion has moved 
on crutches, I mean that instead of 
being self-reliant it has depended for its 
authority on something alien to itself. 

Perhaps by contrasting religion with 
superstition I can best make my mean- 
ing clear. We desire a religion free 
from the last vestige of superstition. 
[ do not intend to imply that Judaism 
and Christianity are superstitions. I do 
say quite frankly that there are still 
deep traces of superstition in both re- 

♦ Delivered before the New York Society 
for Bthical Culture, Sunday, May 11, 1919. 



ligions, and that the religion of the 
Ethical Movement would purge itself 
of these traces. 

Now the correct definition of super- 
stition is to be gathered from examples. 
And certain obvious examples will at 
once occur to everyone. The belief in 
dreams, omens, in the "sinister" signifi- 
cance of the left side, are instances. 
These may be called minor supersti- 
tions, though they show the same char- 
acteristic marks as the major ones. * 
Examples of the major superstitions 
are the belief in and worship of idols; 
the belief in the supernatural attributes 
of certain stones, like the black stone 
at Mecca, to which Moslems make their 
pilgrimage from the ends of the earth; 
the belief in the efficacy of the Cross to 
rout evil spirits; the belief in the spec- 
ial holiness of the so-called Mercy-seat 
at Jerusalem, — the belief, in fine, in sa- 
cred places, sacred objects, sacred 
events in nature. The trick of super- 
stition consists in transferring some- 
thing psychic, something that occurs in 
the soul of man, to things outside of 
man. It sees the cause of things that 
happen in the soul of man in things 
which have no intrinsic relation with 
our mental and moral life. The hoot- 
ing of the owl heard at night in the 
old tower is taken as ominous of 
the imminent death of the sick lord 
of the castle. The eerie sound awakens 
fearful premonitions. The bird itself 
obeys instincts, which have nothing 
whatever in common with the impres- 
sion made upon the listener. We ob- 
jectify our psychic experiences, and 



* It is a curious, well-known fact that the 
minor superstitions are especially prevalent 
among free thinkers, — the swarm of petty 
demons appearing after the great gods have 
departed. 
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then make the mistake of referring 
what happens within us to the false 
causes which we have projected out- 
ward. 

The belief in miracles rests on the 
same foundation. The impression made 
by Jesus on the minds of his disciples 
was due to his moral and spiritual ex- 
cellence, to which the change of water 
into wine could add no title of validity. 
The miracle might produce superstitious 
awe, but could not produce reverence 
and love. 

In like manner the Biblical account 
of the revelation of the Ten Command- 
ments on Mount Sinai exemplifies the 
superstitious tendency to rest the au- 
thority of moral ideals on physical oc- 
currences, Thtmder and lightning are 
purely physical phenomena. The or- 
thodox tradition that the words of the 
Decalogue were articulated thunder, 
though poetical, mythical, is in essence 
superstitious. It is supposed that that 
which is moral needs to be fortified 
by that which is physical, that which 
happens internally needs to be validated 
by giving it a physical basis. 

The Ethical Movement is intended to 
be a religious movement. The kind of 
religion aspired to is to mark an advance 
upon previous religions in so far as the 
connection between the ethical and the 
physical is to be absolutely cut. Relig- 
ion has to do with the ideal of ethical 
perfection which rises from the depths 
of the human soul, and which depends 
for its authority on its mere excellence 
when contemplated, and on the con- 
straining influence which it exercises on 
the will. 

In the next place the Ethical Move- 
ment is characterized by its far-going 
belief in the possibility of ethical prog- 
gress. And by progress I here under- 
stand attainment of new ethical concep- 
tions, of new ethical insights, of new 
ideals of righteousness, beyond those 
that were known even to the greatest 
teachers of the race that have appeared 
thus far. Moral progress in the sense of 
the more adequate practice of the gen- 



erally acknowledged moral precepts is 
not what I am here speaking of. In- 
sistence on that would not be the mark 
of a new Ethical Movement. Every one 
except the hardened cynic agrees to the 
necessity of moral progress of that sort. 
But that the standards themselves of 
the past are too short, that the ideals 
of moral perfection announced by the 
most illuminated spirits of antiquity 
are not high enough, not great enough,, 
not comprehensive enough — ^this pre- 
cisely is the point at which our Ethical 
Societies diflFer from the Jewish and 
Christian religious bodies. What to 
them is the terminus ad quern is to us 
the terminus a quo. For them the 
ethical precepts of Isaiah and of Je- 
sus are the last word in ethics, and 
all that now remains is to apply what 
we have been taught. For us the 
words of Isaiah and of Jesus are great 
milestones in the ethical history of man- 
kind, beyond which we are now to press 
onward. 

But the world, it is said, has not yet 
even come abreast of the teachings of 
Isaiah or of Jesus. Why then strive to 
reach yet higher standards? Time 
enough to attack the more advanced 
problems when the simple lessons have 
been sufficiently conned. My answer is 
that to teach die elements of a subject 
correctly demands a penetrating knowl- 
edge of its complexities; and that one 
reason why the world has not yet got 
beyond the stage of elementary moral 
practice is because the world's teach- 
ers have not yet got beyond elementary 
moral ideas. 

With respect to religion, our distinc- 
tive position is defined by the circum- 
stance that we discard the crutches. 
With respect to ethics our position is 
defined by the circumstance that we 
actively conceive of progress in the 
ideals of righteousness beyond the best 
entertained hitherto. The question has 
often been put to me: How can the 
word "ethical," as used by you, serve 
as a distinctive mark to set off your 
efforts from those of others? Is not 
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the church an Ethical Society? Docs it 
not aim to give moral instruction, moral 
help, to produce a virtuous life? Let 
me briefly reply. There is a profound 
difference between the Christian view 
and what I call the ethical view, — ^First, 
as to the means by which virtue is to 
be attained; secondly, as to what con- 
stitutes virtue. As to the means, the 
orthodox Christian church declares that 
faith in Christ is indispensable. Faith 
is the root, virtue the fruit Without 
the root there can be no fruit. The lib- 
eral churches have reduced the factor 
of faith in Christ almost to zero, but 
have replaced it by imitation of Christ, 
regarding him as the sufficient exemplar 
of all virtue. The church, then, both 
orthodox and liberal, is indeed an ethi- 
cal society so far as it proposes to make 
men virtuous — with the ulterior view, 
however, of preparing them for felicity 
in the hereafter. But for the production 
of virtue the Christian churches use two 
engines, — the one faith, the other imi- 
tation. Faith in Christ, in any tech- 
nically theological sense, is for us out 
of the question. Imitation of Christ is 
valuable, but insufficient. The utility 
of copying examples as a means of 
moral training has been greatly over- 
emphasized. Moreover, the example 
of Christ's life does not cover a num- 
ber of virtues which are most desirable 
at the present stage of the world's de- 
velopment, — for instance, the civic vir- 
tues. 

Then as to what constitutes the vir- 
tue, the difference, as I have pointed 
out, is that while the Christian teacher 
permits development within the circle 
of Christ's ideas, the ethical view- de- 
mands development beyond that circle. 

The last characteristic feature in the 
complexion of the Ethical Movement 
is one that after all counts chiefest. 
The Ethical Movement addresses itself 
to persons who set the ethical inter- 
est above every other interest in life, 
the ethical end above every other end 
which a human being can possibly set 
himself. It addresses itself thus to per- 



sons who are in the strict sense, ethic- 
ally-minded. Some persons are scien- 
tifically-minded ; some persons are ar- 
tistically-minded; some persons are 
ethically-minded. To be ethically-mind- 
ed means to believe and act on the be- 
lief that right personal relations are the 
most important thing in the world, that 
the distress caused by wrong, twisted 
relations to other persons, whether in 
marriage or as between fathers and sons, 
or as between the social classes, or as 
between nation and nation — ^that such 
distress is more intolerable than any 
other, far more poignant in the anguish 
it gives rise to than want or sickness, 
or any other kind of suffering. To be 
ethically-minded means to think and act 
on the thought that the great problem 
which is set the human race for solu- 
tion, and set to every individual member 
of the human race is: how to create a 
state of things in which a man can live 
his life in such a fashion as to quicken 
the life in others. 

I am not now speaking of the happi- 
ness which such relations between hu- 
man beings would bring about. Though 
I am far from sharing the Stoic disdain 
for happiness, yet I do not value right 
relations because of the joy which they 
sometimes, by no means always, bring 
in their train. I value the spiritual ac- 
tivity of creating right relations as the 
highest and most desirable exercise of 
activity of which a htunan being is cap- 
able. The ethically-minded person is 
one who exercises the creative faculty 
in this, its supreme aspect. 

But is a new Ethical Movement 
needed in order to cultivate ethical- 
mindedness of this sort? Yes; it is 
absolutely needed, for the contrary view 
of ethics is the prevalent one, namely, 
that morality is a means subordinate to 
some quite non-ethical thing as the real 
end, — such as social prosperity, such as 
the secure enjoyment of life and prop- 
erty, such as the pleasures of S3mipathy 
and benevolence. Or by some the pur- 
suit of science is ranked as the object 
most worthy of human endeavor, or the 
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creation of beautiful works of art. 
Without doing injustice to any of these 
ends of human pursuit, and considering 
only the claim of supremacy, the Ethical 
Movement, as I understand it, is one 
that insists on ethical-mindedness, that 
is, on thinking and believing and acting, 
as if the supreme end were the ethical 
end, as if the supreme pain in life were 
the pain of wrong personal relations, as 
if the sutntnum bonum of htrnian exist- 
ence were to be found in the <ict of 
creating harmonious relations, — ^not in 
the results, which are ever below the 
mark, but in the activity itself. 

I suppose that I may here, without 
trenching on the proprieties of the oc- 
casion, add this ftuther remark. The 
Ethical Society was founded by those 
who more or less agreed in the general 
outlook here sketched. The Ethical 
Society invites all who choose to do so 
to come and hear, and if they think fit 
to join as members. It does not re- 
quire them to sign any written state- 
ment embodying the above views. But 
the views as defined are characteristic 
of the Ethical Movement, and those re- 
ligious persons who find that they still 
leed crutches, even if they join, will 
not remain widi us; and those who see 



no possible advance in ethics beyond 
the Golden Rule will not stay, and those 
who are not ethically-minded, and not 
capable of being converted to ethical- 
mindedness, those who think of some 
other non-moral object like science or 
art, not to speak of happiness in its 
more vulgar acceptations, as the su- 
premely desirable thing, they too will 
either not be attracted at all, or if they 
are, under a misapprehension, will after 
a little take their leave. 

Soon after the first Ethical Society 
was founded, a very eminent person said 
that an association of this kind could 
not cohere without either a dogmatic 
creed or a dogmatic philosophy. The 
coherence of the Ethical Society de- 
pends neither on a creed nor an a phil- 
osophical formula. It is assured by the 
unifying purpose which animates the 
stable nucleus of the Society, — ^the pui^ 
pose of which they are conscious, and 
of which I have striven to make them 
more and more conscious, namely, that 
there is one supreme thing needful, to 
extricate oneself from the torture of 
twisted relations, and to exercise such 
activity as is directed towards the cre- 
ation of right relations. 
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AN OLD BASIS FOR NEW FAITH 



IN THE supreme task of social and 
pplitical reconstruction, far more 
will be required than the invention of 
new political machinery, yet so far little 
else seems to have been suggested. 
.State and national commissions have 
been profuse in proposing outlines of 
reform in housing, employment and 
even schemes for the participation of 
the workers m the management of in- 
dustry; but so far, there has been little 
to inspire confidence and hope that 
these reforms can or will bring much 
help to a troubled world. 

New political and economic organiza- 
tions must indeed be invented and put 
into action. But the spirit of discord 
that exists between nation and nation, 
and between class and class bodes ill 
for the operation of any large or im- 
portant plan. The spirit of discord has 
swept through the world, has left be- 
hind it bitter animosities. All the plans 
that have been suggested or that will 
be proposed, rest on the possibility of 
co-operation between the diflFerent ele- 
ments in industry, in the nation and in 
international life. Yet it is just this 
willingness to co-operate that is wanting, 
and nowhere is it more manifestly ab- 
sent than in America. 

In this country, large co-operative 
movements have been conspicuously 
wanting, — ^while it has been always pos- 
sible to form large and effective groups 
for the purpose of exploitation. If co- 
operation in its larger sense is the key- 
note to reconstruction, then the outlook 
in this country as well as in all others, 
is indeed desperate, but we have the 



right to believe that men will exhibit in 
the future not only those tendencies 
which have been manifest during the 
last few years, but that there may also 
be a revival of some of the nobler traits 
that have worked through the ages. 

It is incumbent upon us to-day to call 
attention to the need, not only of a 
careful study of immediate problems, 
but also of a revival and requickening 
of what has teen. If the human race 
were to be judged alone by the action 
of the last five years, or even by the 
headlines of the newspapers to-day, 
many a clear-seeing man might find 
grounds for hopelessness, but there is 
besides, the faith which we all have 
that somehow the means to meet the 
immediate situation will be found. 
There are the deeper things and the 
great ideas that have always existed in 
human thought to which appeal can be 
made — ^ideas which to-day stand dis- 
credited but which nevertheless have in 
them a mighty power for good. 

There is no word for which the social 
reformer, the socialist, has a greater 
contempt than "charity," but if one 
takes the idea of charity in the best and 
truest ways in which it has found ex- 
pression, I believe that there is more 
hope in it than in most of the modem, 
up-to-date machinery for social better- 
ment. It is true that charitable or- 
ganizations and many charitable people 
have given more than ample grotmd to 
the socialist and the social reformer for 
his contention, but what is the idea at 
bottom? What has it meant? 

There was a time when the expres- 
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sion "Christian charity'' had really a 
great meaning. The gift which one 
Christian gave to another was not only 
the alms that was to purchase food and 
clothing, but was a symbol of a com- 
mon brotherhood. In Christian thought 
the struggle in this world was bound to 
bring much of failure and perhaps ab- 
solute failure. A soul was no less a 
prisoner even if the body had all its 
needs, and the gift of charity was a 
sign from one who had to one who had 
not, that they were fellow prisoners. 
It was a symbol of brotherhood as well 
as a means of ^-elief. 

For the Hebrew, on the Day of 
Atonement, a man's gift to charity 
might intercede for him with the Ruler 
of the tmiverse — a man's charity 
counted with the power that made for 
righteousness. 

With the Buddhist, the stories told 
and the examples set before the devout 
believer in the matter of giving one's 
property and even oneself, went to the 
extreme of sacrifice. 

All the religions have taught and 
properly taught that without charity 
there was no true religion and no sup- 
port of human life. Without this ele- 
ment, let the forms be what they will, 
there cannot be any better human life 
now. Families could not exist without 
the fireside charity, — ^nor states, races 
or nations without it. War and so- 
cial struggle may bring change ; without 
the act of well-wishing helpfulness that 
we may well call charity, tfiese changes 
cannot bnng permanent good. 

The only enduring good that can 
come out of social development is better 
men and women, and the supreme char- 
acteristic of better men and women is 
the capacity to work together better 
than ever before. Any undertaking 
which breeds mutual hate and distrust 
cannot accomplish the end of making 
better co-operators. More social skill 
and knowledge we want, but no amount 
of knowledge and skill will help un- 
less it is directed towards a general 
good. 



America has become the center of 
the world's wealth and all the power 
and influence that wealth can give is 
chiefly, ours. Whether it will be used 
for international exploitation or whether 
it will be the power that will help to 
create international fraternity will de- 
pend on whether or not there is a new 
birth of the spirit of fraternity, or a 
new birth of the spirit of greed. 

These powers are old in the world 
and each has dominated in its turn. 
Perhaps we should spend morie time in 
considering the principles of moral re- 
construction before we can hope to have 
economic reconstruction, and for moral 
reconstruction we can turn to the great 
thoughts of the human race for direc- 
tion and instruction, and meanwhile at- 
tempt to avoid some of the mistakes of 
the past. It is not in trying to build 
up the world on absolutely new founda- 
tions that we can succeed. It may per- 
haps be rebuilt, not anew, but out of tiie 
good of the past, and chiefly by quick- 
ening the spirit of genuine fraternity 
until it becomes among us the dominant 
element in our social and political rela- 
tions. 

J. L. E. 



SHANTUNG 



NONE of the United States Sena- 
tors, if newspaper comment may be 
believed, approves of the transfer of 
German "rights" in Shantung to Japan. 
Yet fifty-five members voted on October 
16 against amending the clause of the 
peace treaty which sanctions that proce- 
dure. Expediency is the plea: it is bet- 
ter to have Japan in the league, as a 
friend. It is dangerous to reopen a 
question already settled by a pre-treaty 
pact. The need for speedy ratification 
outweighs finicky scruples. After all, 
Japan's word may be trusted, to return 
the "sovereignity" of the province very 
soon to China. 

Is it well to do evil, that good may 
romt} The evil is admowledged : the 
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good is contingent We make an enemy 
of China. We get in return perhaps 
the friendship, perhaps the veiled con- 
tempt of Japan. Our profession is to 
make the world safe for democracy: 
we give a helping hand to imperialistic 
ambitions. The courage to do the right 
as we see it, has apparently departed 
from the senatorial mind, yet Abraham 
Lincoln's counsel is still wise. An ad- 
ministration which the present incum- 
bents of power have ever been pleased to 
stigmatize as imperialistic, treated China 
with conspicuous generosity, insisting on 
the open door, and protecting her terri- 
torial integrity against the envious de- 
signs of partitioning powers. All this out 
of an unpledged good will. An adminis- 
tration solemnly committed to China's 
befriending abandons its pledge and 
turns a deaf ear to her plea for justice. 
We have come far since the days of John 
Hay. And a certain influential portion 
of our press hurries us into this blind 
alley of base expediency by the irrele- 
vant plea that the restoration of peace 
and prosperity at home depends on our 
quick consentment to terms at variance 
with every high ideal that ouf spokes- 
men have set up. The great heart of 
the striking longshoreman and steel 
workers is breaking, forsooth', because 
the treaty is not signed I 

D. S. M. 



ARMISTICE DAY 

W[TH what mingled feelings do we 
greet the first anniversary of the 
signing of the Armistice ! The eleventh 
mcmth, the eleventh day and the elev- 
enth hour will at least in our generation 
never be forgotten, and even before the 
day has found its way into the calendar 
of international holidays, it will retain 
m the popular mind a significance 
scarcely possessed by some other gala 
days. 

How different is the situation to-day 
f nrni what it was a year ago ! Then we 
were indulging in a delirium of joy 



over victory, over relief from the ter- 
rific strain of war ; now we are tempted 
to indulge in a pessimism quite as daric 
as our hopes were once bright. Then 
we possessed a tmity of thought and pur- 
pose the like of which has seldom ob- 
tained in our history; now we are di- 
vided into different camps whose hostil- 
ity one to the other is more violent and 
outspoken than at almost any previous 
time. 

Some are ardent advocates of the 
League of Nations, without which they 
believe the war will have been fought 
in vain; others are quite as certain diat 
the present League is subversive of all 
of the ideals which upheld America in 
the struggle. 

Some believe that we are in the midst 
of a new and promising industrial revo- 
lution, that labor, which through all the 
years of war was assured that it was 
the backbone of the nation, should now 
retain and enlarge its position of in- 
fluence, that its organizations should be 
freely recognized, and that their mem- 
bers should be given a real voice in di- 
recting the affairs of the industries 
upon which they are engaged. Mean- 
while others are clamoring for a return 
to the old ways of the open shop, many 
of them maintaining that they are up- 
holding old and precious traditions of 
American Liberty. They point to the 
disposition of organized labor un- 
scrupulously to heap demand upon de- 
mand until its profiteering becomes 
quite as irksome to the general public 
as that of the capitalists. In the course 
of this struggle we observe such anom- 
alies as the use in Gary by Federal 
troops (in what is r^^arded by the 
workmen as an effort to defeat them in 
their struggle for liberty) of the very 
steel helmets which the Gary workers 
had made for use in the war for the 
freedom of the world. And among the 
workers who participated in the strike 
demonstrations in the steel town were 
many wearing the tmiform of the 
United States who found themselves 
arrayed against those who had been 
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(heir own comrades in the recent stnig- 

But despite these disputes and all of 
the violence which is our heritage from 
the war, there are elements in the situa- 
tion which are not so dark, and on that 
other holiday which comes this month 
we shall still have much for which to 
be thankful. In the first place, our 
troops are home again and there is joy 
and the spirit of thanksgiving in mil- 
lions of homes. Then too, there is a 
new spirit of life and activity in the 
nation. The things which depress us are 
certain phenomena of the period — ^vio- 
lence, starvation, tmrest — ^but they do 
not go to the heart of the matter. In 
spirit we are not depressed but exhilar- 
ated and the very unrest of the times 
may well issue in consequences which 
will be most beneficent. Of evidences 
of new and better things there are a 
plenty. Young people, particularly, are 
awake to the possibilities of these days, 
and educational institutions are crowded 
to the limit with those who are seeking 
to fit themselves for the new era. The 
community spirit has been kindled 
throughout the land, and we shall hope 
never to return to the old ways of re- 
garding such matters as health and 
recreation as primarily problems to be 
faced by the individual alone. 

Then too, if we were to look into the 
post-war experiences of other days, we 
should find much that is encouraging. 
It was after Athens had won her victory 
over the oppressive Persian, and when 
she abandoned her former policy of iso- 
lation and entered into freer intercourse 
with other nations, it was when she was 
full of the new life and vigor of these 
experiences that she entered upon the 
Golden Age, and rose to those heights 
of achievement in art, literature and 
learning which have been a never failing 
source of wonder to subsequent ages. 

The world to-day is again plastic, and 
into what mould it will run no one can 
say. Each one of us, in co-operation 
with those with whom he is associated, 
has a part to play in shaping the new 



model of society, and if we contrive 
somehow to put forth our own best ef- 
forts in an honest struggle to bring 
about a better order of things, preserv- 
ing meanwhile a sincere respect for the 
differing views of others, who like our- 
selves are also the necessary agents of 
the process of change, we may have an 
influence in the march of events which 
is greater than the details of every-day 
life will ever appear to indicate. The 
consciousness of mission, which to-day 
more than ever before is alive in the 
minds of individuals and of groups of 
earnest people, is one of the greatest 
sources of encouragement in these times 
of infinite possibility. 

This it is that we should remind our- 
selves of on Armistice Day. We have 
lived one year in the era of reconstruc- 
tion. What have we done, what more 
can we do, freeing ourselves from the 
bias of our apparently personal inter- 
ests, to make the new order of society 
the best that our enlightened vision can 
discern? Whatever the outcome, what- 
ever the solutions of the knotty prob- 
lems that concern us to-day, the spir- 
itual forces of the world will be strength- 
ened immeasurably if each of us will 
devote himself relentlessly to efforts di- 
rected towards the realization of the most 
enlightened ideals which he cherishes for 
the new order. 

D. S. H. 



LYNCHINCS PERFECT \^ORK 

THE South may lead in the num- 
ber of lynchings, but the palm 
for quality is borne by the North. 
It is to Omaha that we owe this 
proud distinction. When citizens of 
the Nebraska metropolis turned upon 
their Mayor because he was attempt- 
ing to argue them out of their pur- 
pose to murder a negro prisoner, and 
tried to lynch him, they were in the 
act of carrying lynching to its logi- 
cal conclusion. First, you elect a 
Mayor to enforce the law. Then, 
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when he endeavors to abide by his 
oath to enforce it, you string him up 
to a handy lamp-post. This should 
teach insolent officials their place. 
In comparison with this exhibition, 
what has the South ever done to 
prove its devotion to mob law? The 
burning of a hundred private citizens 
is neither so sensational nor so signi- 
ficant as the mere effort, even if un- 
successful, to hang a single Mayor. 
Logical Omaha, unlike the emotional 
South, does not cavil at color in her 
lynchings or draw the line at Mayors. 
Her attack upon her Mayor was con- 
fessedly not because, like the negro 
she was after, he had violated the 
law, but because he was daring to 
assert the supremacy of the law over 
even a mob. Omaha, with her evi- 
dent taste for clear-cut distinctions, 



saw in her Mayor the Law — ^and she 
attempted to execute it, in the wrong 
sense. 

We may learn from Omaha, then, 
that the true spirit of lynching is 
hostile to restraint; especially to res- 
traint formally embodied in laws, 
governments, and Mayors. Lsmch- 
ing is its own law; it finds any other 
irksome. There has been a mariced 
revival of the lynching spirit lately, 
and it is well, therefore, that Omaha 
has been good enough to reveal the 
exact nature of that spirit just at 
this time. The largest city in the 
land has not been without happen- 
ings that might have developed into 
lynchings. If we are going to con- 
tinue to indulge in these "gestures,'' 
as the French might term them, by 
all means let us know them for what 
they are. R. J. D. 



THE ETHICS OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

A British Vi«w 
BY J. A. HOBSON 



WAGE-EARNERS in Britain who 
have brought thought to bear 
upon the conditions of their employ- 
ment have long been convinced that 
organization of the workers and col- 
lective contracts for the sale of labor 
were essential securities for a living 
wage and other elements of economic 
welfare. It was no social theory 
which brought this demand for col- 
lective bargaining to the forefront of 
labor policy, but the plain teaching of 
experience which led the individual 
woricer to perceive the disadvantages 
of a forced sale of his productive 
enei^ to a wealthy buyer who was 
under less pressure to buy than he 
to sell, and who usually could drive 
down the price by reason of an over- 
supply in the labor market. 

Under the pressure of this teach- 
ing, labor in many of our leading 
industries, mines, railways, docks. 



engineering shops, textile factories, 
printing works, etc., became so well- 
organized that bargaining between 
the unions and the organizations of 
the employers became the normal 
and accepted method of labor-con- 
tract. In many of these industries, 
there would remain a minority of un- 
organized workers forming non-union 
shops, or surviving as a negligible 
factor in strongly unionized busi- 
nesses. Similarly on the side of the 
employers, there were firms which 
persistently stood out of the Asso- 
ciation, insisting on the right and 
practice of special wage and other 
arrangements with their employees. 
This right of "free labor," or as it 
is called in America, the "open shop," 
was maintained even in the well-or- 
ganized industries by an ever-dwin- 
dling minority of businesses. In less- 
organized trades, particularly where 
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women and low-skilled men were 
laiiB^ely employed, it had a stronger 
basis of survival. 

And yet it would, I think, be a 
just generalization to assert that by 
the year 1914 (the great dividing line 
in modem history) the idea of in- 
dividual labor-contracts as an equita- 
ble and socially-defensible method of 
getting labor for industry had become 
obsolete. In the case of skilled and 
well-organized trades it had been vol- 
untarily displaced by collective bar- 
gaining of groups of employers and 
employed devising regular and elab- 
orate agreements and joint boards 
for adjustment of differences. In the 
case of more backward trades the 
notorious failure of individual con- 
tract to secure a living wag^ and 
other decent conditions of employ- 
ment had already led to State inter- 
ference under our Trade Boards Act, 
which in a number of "sweated in- 
dustries" empowered joint boards, 
representing capital and labor with 
governmental assessors, to fix mini- 
mum wages. Unrest in the great 
staple industry of coal mining had 
already before the war led to the 
establishment under governmental 
auspices of district committees, repre- 
senting operators and operatives in 
the mines, for regulation of wage and 
other conditions, while an integral 
part of the agricultural reform policy 
to which Mr. George had committed 
the Government, included the fixing 
of statutory minimum wages. 

Thus in all parts of our industrial 
system the belief in and the practice 
of individual wage-contracts were 
rapidly disappearing. The criticisms 
of economists and employers of the 
old individualist school were met 
by pointing out that the system of 
individual bargaining would no long- 
er work. Humanitarian feeling and 
sound civic sense condemned it as 
oppressive, degrading, and socially 
dangerous in the weaker trades, while 
in the stronger the enforcement by 



organization of a common rule for 
wages, hours and other conditions ap- 
peared indispensable if industrial 
peace and reliabilty of service were 
to be secured. In great modem in- 
dustry the talk about the natural 
right of the individual firm to make 
its separate bargain with the individ- 
ual worker was generally regarded as 
futile, having regard to the fact that 
one man's labor could only function 
in close, constant co-operation with 
the labor of hundreds and thousands 
of other workers. This large, co- 
operative basis of production de- 
mands a common rule for pay, hours 
and other conditions which is utterly 
unattainable by treating individual 
workers as separate free bargainers. 
This elemental truth of the modem 
economic system, apparent before the 
war, has been greatly enforced by the 
experience of war-industry in Britain. 
It may justly be said that in Brit- 
ain a whole generation of industrial 
evolution has been packed into these 
five crowded years of war emergency. 
Neither capital nor labor emerges from 
the war as it entered. In both a new 
level of organization and combination 
has been reached. Before the war, trusts 
were still regarded as distinctively 
American, cartels as German bodies. 
It was, of course, known that fairly 
effective combines were operating in 
Britain as elsewhere, but they were 
regarded as exceptional and in most 
instances our free import policy 
was considered a sufficient security 
against monopolistic oppression. But 
during the war the processes of asso- 
ciation and combination have been 
immensely accelerated in most of our 
essential industries. Not only were 
such services as railroads, coal mines, 
and shipping, engineering in its main 
branches, taken under state control, 
but the public regulation of the met- 
al, textile, chemical, leather and other 
essential manufactures was such as to 
compel businesses which formerly 
had worked in independent competi- 
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tton to fonn close associations for 
materials, costing and prices. After 
the war was over this enforced asso- 
ciation could not disappear. Rail- 
roads and mines could not return to 
the era of free competition. The hold 
which government still retained over 
many supplies of raw materials and 
over prices obliged the manufacturers 
to look closely to their associations. 
Even when these war-shortages shall 
have passed away, there is no proba- 
bility of a return to pre-war compe- 
tion. Cartels or other associations 
for bu3ring and selling, trade arrange- 
ments for the regulation of output, 
distribution of markets, and the fix- 
ing of profitable prices are in exist- 
ence or in proposition everywhere 
among our great manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

A similar stimulus has been given 
to the organization of labor. The 
numbers and strength of the great 
Trade Unions have grown. Some 
five millions of our wage-earners are 
now unionized, mostly in the essen- 
tial industries. Not only in the ad- 
vanced trades, such as cotton, ship- 
building, leather, printing, but in 
many of the relatively backward 
trades, such as agriculture and the 
clothing trades, individual bargaining 
has now become impossible. It has 
been displaced by the common rule, 
imposed by agreement of the repre- 
sentatives of employers and employed 
throughout the trade, and enforced in 
some instances by legal regulation. 

Although these methods of regu- 
lating wages and other conditions of 
employment by collective bargaining 
are far from perfection, they are 
recognized as a distinct advance upon 
the old method of individual wage- 
contract. Doubtless neither com- 
plete economic justice nor secure in- 
dustrial peace is attainable by col- 
lective bargaining. For upon this 
plane there is reached no final deter- 
mination of a "fair wage" or a 
"reasonable price." The relative eco- 



nomic force of the two parties still 
remains the chief determinant. But 
in Britain there is no disposition 
to go back to the individual bargain 
or the open shop. The minds of all 
our intelligent employers and labor 
leaders are directed towards improv- 
ing and perfecting the methods of 
collective bargaining, so as to bring 
into play adequate incentives to- 
wards that more secure and more 
productive functioning of industry 
which is essential to industrial peace 
and progress in the new order of 
society. 

The recommendations of the Whit- 
ley Committee in favor of establish- 
ing Industrial Councils and Work- 
shop Committees, equally representa- 
tive of capital and labor, for the reg- 
ular discussion and settlement of all 
matters affecting the conditions of 
employment and the general welfare 
of the trade, have been generally ac- 
cepted by all classes, except the ex- 
tremists on the "right" of the em- 
ployers and the "left" of the workers. 
The idea is to introduce, alike into 
the national trade, the several indus- 
tries and their constituent establish- 
ments, a genuine form of representa- 
tive government, in which capital and 
labor should have an equal share. 
This is the first full recognition that 
labor is no longer to be treated as a 
mere commodity, but that it is en- 
titled to a large participation in the 
control of the conditions under which 
it functions for the service of society. 

To Socialists and to a section of our 
new Guild Socialists, these joint 
committees, adopted by many of our 
trades and accepted by several 
branches of our public services, ap^ 
pear to be unsatisfactory compro- 
mises, designed to buy off more revo- 
lutionary changes. And it is not 
difficult to show that, if the capital 
and labor engaged in certain funda- 
mental industries were brought into 
close combination and were left in 
full control of selling prices, they 
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might establish a most dangerous op- 
pression over the consuming public. 
For it is not yet sufficiently realized 
that the market, or consuming public, 
is an integral part of every industry, 
and needs adequate representation in 
the contral of that industry, so far as 
output, quality of services and prices 
are concerned. 

There are also other defects in the 
joint committee, regarded as a final 
method of industrial peace. But the 
real significance of the experiment 
consists in the fact that it rests upon 
the definite repudiation of the free 
individual labor contract. It formally 
presumes at each stage in its opera- 
tion the existence of associations of 
employers on the one side, workers 
on the other, and regards the deci- 
sions made by agreement of their 
representatives as the accepted rules 
for the working of the whole estab- 
lishment or trade. The adoption of 
such representative councils would be 
a practical, though not a legal, com- 
pulsion, both on employers and work- 
ers to take up membership of their 
Association or Trade Union, in order 
to take part in forming and adminis- 
tering the common rules of the trade. 

This is the new level of conscious 
combination and representation which 
has been reached in Britain, and 
which is- generally accepted as the 
minimum concession to the demand 
of labor for an effective voice in de- 
termining the conditions of its em- 
ployment, 'the old insistence of the 
capitali3t-emplo^er, that he would 
brook no interference with his abso- 
lute right to run his business as he 
thought fit, and buy his labor by 
separate agreement in a free labor 
market at any price for which he 
could obtain it, has virtually disap- 
peared. It is recognized as impracti- 
cable and out of accord with the new 
conception of industries as social 



services. For this lesson of the so- 
cial meaning of an industry, our war- 
experience has surely taught. Dur- 
ing the war it was thought and felt 
by the nation that the business of 
employer and worker in the mines 
and shipyards was to turn out coal 
and ships, not to make dividends or 
wages, and that the farmer's business 
was to use his land so as to produce 
the largest quantity of food. Under- 
neath all the greedy profiteering, this 
general sense that an industry w^s a 
social -service and that the life of the 
nation depended on its efficient oper- 
ation obtained powerful recognition. 
Some of this genuinely humanist 
conception of industry has survived. 
The conception of trade as a com- 
petitive struggle between rival busi- 
nesses, and of a business as a private 
profiteering instrument, which bought 
its labor as it bought its raw ma- 
terials or its fuel, is no longer possi- 
ble. Businesses are not going to con- 
tinue the waste of a cutthroat com- 
petition. They are going to combine. 
Labor is no longer going to sell it- 
self in hourly or weekly units of the 
individual worker, but in long-period 
collective flows under regulations of 
price and hours and hygiene which 
shall check the inhuman encroach- 
ments of the machine, and win for 
the people in their capacity of pro- 
ducers, consumers and citizens the 
fruits of human industry. The fact 
that war-conditions have left a heavy 
legacy of suspicion and class-hate 
and have by a natural suggestion 
turned the belief in force as a remedy 
from the international into the intes- 
tinal struggle, must not blind us to 
the importance of the new experi- 
ments in the co-operation of indus- 
trial factors or lead us to a pre- 
mature dismissal of these experi- 
ments in industrial democracy. 



INDUSTRY AND HUMANITY 

BY ALFRED W. MARTIN 



TimTHIN the past five years a deep 
YV pessimism seems to have settled 
upon many mmds. To them our civili- 
zation is but a thin veneer, barely hiding 
the untamed brute in man. "Amid the 
encircling gloom" of international anar- 
chy they search in vain for a kindly, 
guiding light. In the world of indus- 
trial relations they discern no signs but 
those of revolution and chaos. Is this 
pessimism warranted, or can we point 
to facts and tendencies in both the in- 
ternational and industrial realms that 
discredit it? Confining our attention 
for the nonce to the industrial world 
and frankly admitting that the diagnosis 
of existing conditions is decidedly dis- 
heartening, may we not entertain hope 
of industrial reconstruction on other 
principles than those which have hither- 
to obtained? 

Surely, such an occurrence as the 
passing from current literature and con- 
versation of the phrase "soulless cor- 
porations" gives ground for that hope 
and is in no small measure indicative 
of a trend toward permanent peace and 
concord between capital and labor. 
Twenty years ago that phrase served 
as a popular designation for big indus- 
trial and commercial combinations so 
impersonal that no one of their constitu- 
ent individuals showed any sense of re- 
sponsibility for treatment of their em- 
ployees as human beings, as ends in 
themselves and not merely as means to 
their employers' ends. To-day the 
phrase has all but disappeared from our 
vocabulary and the reason is the awak- 
ening of many combines to some reali- 
zation of the ethics of capitalism in its 
relation to labor, an awakening super- 
induced by legislation and still more by 
education and the rousing of public con- 
science to industrial wrongs. 

As Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 



has said, "men are rapidly coming to 
see that the health, happiness, and well- 
being of the individual, however humble, 
is not to be sacrificed to the selfish ag- 
grandizement of the more fortunate or 
more powerful." ♦ The fact is that the 
brazen, haughty imperialistic attitude 
that characterized capitalism twenty 
years ago has in large measure, de- 
creased. And this must be set down as 
a distinct moral gain. Too much, how- 
ever, dare not be made of this wdcome 
change in the attitude of Capital; for, 
over against it stands the ugly fact of 
Labor taking on the selfsame objection- 
able features and becoming increasingly 
self-assertive and domineering while 
capital reveals much of the timidity and 
submissiveness formerly conspicuous 
among labor leaders. 

But of much greater significance than 
the disappearance of the phrase "soul- 
less corporations," as giving grotmd 
for hope of improvement in industrial 
relations, is the experiment (now three 
years old) with the principle of repre- 
sentation in industry, conducted by the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, and 
the corresponding experiment in Great 
Britain, of which the familiar Whitley 
Report of 1917-18 gives us the impres- 
sive details. 

Both these encouraging experiments 
have been discussed at lengtfi in the 
book upon which this article is based. ** 
Both have been cited by the author be- 
cause expressive of industrial relations 
reorganized* on the basis of principles 
hitherto tmtried, but which he holds are 
the only principles on which permanent 
industrial peace can be established. 
For him, the root requirement for a s^t- 

^ Representation in Industry, p. 28. 

♦♦ Industry and Humanity, By Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King. Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 
Page 564. 
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isfying solution of the problem of in- 
dustry is a radical change of attitude on 
the part of both capital and labor to 
each other. The basic problem is one 
of attitude. In vain will a solution be 
sought in any external change such as 
the form of industrial organization. 
Something more vital is needed. Noth- 
ing short of a new spirit will suffice. 
Mutual mistrust, bom of fear, must be 
replaced by mutual confidence, inspired 
by faith. How many and varied the 
fears that afHict capital and labor, man- 
agement and the community — ^the four 
partners to industry — ^we see dramati- 
cally portrayed in the author's treatment 
of "the principles underlying work."** 
The process of industrial reconstruction, 
he contends, must start from a point of 
view wholly different from that in 
which we have been silentiy acquiesc- 
ing. Emphasis must be laid, first, 
last and always, not on material, but on 
human considerations. "And our con- 
ception of the human,'' he adds, "must 
have something spiritual about it." 
Assuredly have we thought of industry 
as an institution of merely material sig- 
nificance, whereas "an tmfolding of 
spiritual capacities is the only true end 
of life." With tireless insistence does 
the author reiterate his conviction that 
our only hope of making a new and 
promising beginning is with a spiritual 
conception of life and "out of tiie hu- 
man service which it inspires seek to re- 
construct our dismantled world."* 

Such, in brief, is the author's basic 
contention, affirmed with cumulative 
impressiveness throughout the five hun- 
dred pages of his octavo volume. Ex- 
ceptional value attaches to it first, be- 
cause of the distinct contributions the 
author has made to the exposition of 
the problem of industrialism and to its 
solution and, secondly, because pro- 
nounced authority and usefulness are 
given the book by introduction of the 
author's personal experiences "gained 



from a contact with labor problems, 
more or less intimate, over twenty 
years." Quite tmusual was the equip- 
ment of Mr. King for the task he set 
himself to achieve in this book. He has 
been both Deputy Minister and Minister 
of the Department of Liahor of the 
Government of Canada. In the latter 
capacity he was called to act as media- 
tor in over forty strikes that warranted 
Government intervention. He has offi- 
cially visited Japan, China and India 
on various missions relative to labor 
immigration and at the late Mr. Roose- 
velt's invitation he went to England to 
adjust the Oriental question in such 
wise as to avoid friction between 
America and Japan. It was he who, 
in 1907, framed the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act of Canada, upon 
which our American Newlands Act was 
based. In 1910 he introduced and sup- 
ported in the Canadian Parliament the 
Combines Investigation Act and then 
drew up an Industrial Conditions In- 
vestigation Act, the former aiming at 
due control of trusts, monopolies and 
mergers, the latter at investigation, in 
the public interest, of anv industrial re- 
lation demanding it ** 

On invitation of the Rockefeller 
Foundation Mr. King planned to under- 
take an extensive and intensive study of 
industrial relations in different cotmtries 
with a view to offering constructive sug- 
gestions on industrial policies. * Un- 
happily, the war prevented fulfillment 
of this plan and instead he decided to 
make a personal investigation into the 
root causes of industrial controversies 
in America and to contribute, by sug- 
gestion or otherwise, to working out 
improvements in the relations between 
capital and labor. He decided further 
to "prepare a statement of underlying 
principles which are finding expression 
in the organization of industrial so- 
ciety and which should obtain in all ef- 



♦♦Pp. 237 foil. 
♦ Pp. 84-5. 125. 
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**See pp. 495, foil., for detailed discussion 
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forts at reconstructioii. This volume 
marks the completion of that en- 
deavor." ♦♦ 

The keynote of the author's pro- 
gramme of industrial reconstruction is 
sounded in this sentencft of the intro- 
duction to his volume: '^There must be 
a vision of industrial relationships 
broader than that which seeks the ex- 
clusive advancement of special interests. 
Indtistry must be made to serve and to 
save humanity through recognition of 
common interests between men of all 
classes and of all countries." To him, 
there is nothing mysterious about the 
fundamental cause of industrial strife. 
It owes its origin not to the economic 
questions involved but to a certain 
blindness on the part of capital to mat- 
ters of vital significance to labor and a 
corresponding blindness of labor to 
matters of real import to capital. There 
is, moreover, an tmwillingness on the 
part of each to approach their respec- 
tive issues with an attempt at apprecia- 
tion of the fundamental sameness of 
feelings and aspirations in all human 
beings. And so capital and labor are 
drawn into conflict and come to hate 
each other, when their interests are, 
in reality, common rather than antago- 
nistic. 

Viewing the problem first m its 
"world aspect," Mr. King makes plain 
the effects of the gradual evolution of 
industry toward world expansion. Un- 
der the combined agency of the fruits 
of discovery and invention, industry has 
been literally revolutionized. A capi- 
talistic class, commanding markets and 
controlling the sources of production 
and of labor has replaced the primitive 
domestic r^;ime in which a man worked 
in his own house, with his own tools 
and his own materials and then sold the 
product. Inevitably, there arose a sev- 
erance of capital and labor. A distinct 
employing class and a distinct labor 
class, working for wages, came into 
existence. And as the severance in- 



creased the relations between the two 
parties became increasingly strained. As 
a consequence, both capital and labor 
have sought security in consolidation of 
their respective interests, each con- 
scious of the world-wide scope of the 
forces of competition to which each 
finds itself increasingly subjected. But 
neither capital nor labor has as yet risen 
to appreciation of the fact that these 
forces of competition to which each 
has to contend, operate on a world 
scale for each. Yet nothing short of 
this appreciation will enable the two 
parties to see that their interests are 
common rather than opposed. Nothing 
is more truly calculated to bring about 
a removal of the difficulties besetting 
each than just such an outlook upon the 
forces of competition of which both are 
obliged to take account. 

Turning next to the "human aspect" 
of the problem of industry Mr. King 
shows that its import lies in restoring, 
under new forms, the personal contacts 
that obtained under tfie old domestic 
system. World expansion of industry 
entailed a loss of personal relationship 
between employer and employed. More- 
over it generated a habit of looking on 
labor as a commodity and ignoring all 
that recognition of personality demands. 
Yet so important is this recognition that 
it has created a new problem in the 
tmderstanding and management of la- 
bor. Unlike machines, human workers 
remain always ends in themselves, while 
as participants in the process of trans- 
forming natural substances into com- 
modities for human use they are means 
to an end. "Standards that fail to dis- 
tinguish between personnel and materiel, 
that ignore the sacredness of human life 
are without meaning as factors in the 
solution of industrial problems."* Un- 
less we start in our search for a solu- 
tion, with a spiritual conception of 
man and some belief in a lofty destiny 
for him our effort is doomed to failure. 
Too long have we sought to separate 
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the laborer from his labor and esti- 
mated the latter as a commodity hav- 
ing material value, all the while dis- 
regarding personality and its latent pos- 
sibilities, blind to the truth that human 
life is designed for the unfolding of 
these. And when capital and labor 
alike shall have risen to realization of 
this distinctive purpose of human life, 
distinguishing between wealth and well- 
being and recognizing the aspirations 
and endeavors common to both parties, 
a long forward step will have been 
taken on the road, that leads to per- 
manent industrial peace. 

It has been the custom of economists 
to take cognizance of only three parties 
as factors in production. Mr. King 
adds a fourth — ^the community — ^"the 
silent partner whose substantial con- 
tributions pass unheralded/' yet with- 
out whose participation the services of 
the other three parties must spell fail- 
ure. For, the community or public 
''provides the natural resources and 
powers that underlie all production, se- 
cures law and order, maintains Govern- 
ment and foreign relations, breeds 
opinion, promotes, through concessions 
or otherwise, the agencies of transpor- 
tation, communication, credit, banking 
and the like without which any pro- 
duction, save the most primitive, would 
be impossible. It is the community 
which creates the demand for commodi- 
ties and services through which labor is 
provided with remunerative emplo)mient 
and capital with a return upon its in- 
vestment." 

To effect harmonious co-operation 
among these four parties and to co-ordi- 
nate their respective ftmctions so as to 
insure "the utmost freedom in the in- 
terweaving of human eflfort," — such is 
the pressing problem of industrial re- 
construction. Mr. King sees a clue to 
its solution in Pasteur's "law of peace, 
work and health," as applied to in- 
dustrial relations. In 18^ the eminent 
scientist declared, with prophetic in- 
sight, that "two contrary laws seem to 
be wrestling with each other nowa- 



days, — ^the one a law of blood and 
death, forcing nations to be ever ready 
for the battlefield; the other, a law of 
peace, work and health, ever evolving 
new means for delivering man from the 
scourges which beset him. The one seeks 
violent conquests; the other, the relief 
of humani^." This law, Mr. King 
contends, "points the way to co-opera- 
tion between the parties to industry and 
to co-ordination of human effort on a 
scale as enduring as it is universaUy 
applicable." * It is moreover a law "ap- 
plicable alike to industry as a whole and 
to the minutest relations arising in its 
individual processes." Successful ap- 
plication of this law is conditioned by 
"clear discernment between human and 
material values and recognition of the 
sacredness of human personality."** 
Not only are peace, work and health 
inclusive of all conditions essential to 
effective co-operation among the par- 
ties to industry and to co-ordination of 
effort; they are also inseparable and 
interdependent and most of the con- 
fusion in industry has been due to non- 
appreciation of this interdependence of 
all three. Founded upon tfiis law are 
certain principles which "take the form 
of niles of conduct or methods of or- 
ganization," all of them presupposing 
discernment between htunan and ma- 
terial values and an attitude of belief in 
common as contrasted with opposed in- 
terests. Realizing the utter failure of 
the law of blood and death to solve the 
crucial problem of industry we are 
driven, says the author, to test the 
efficiency of the contrary law by the 
adoption of the attitude of trust in- 
spired by faith as against one of sus- 
picion — founded on fear. Fear and 
faith are infallible in their effects on 
peace, work and health. They "lie at 
the roots of each, sapping or nourish- 
ing vitality." Let faith be substituted 
for fear, let mutual confidence supplant 
suspicion and constructive goodwill re- 
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place resistance, let the four parties to 
industry recognize a mutuality, not a 
conflict, of interest in all that pertains 
to maximum production and equitable 
distribution of wealth and at once a new 
freedom is given to eflFort, productivity 
is increased as well as the respective re- 
ward of all the parties. 

Following immediately upon the au- 
thor's presentation of his Pasteurian 
basis of industrial reconstruction are 
two hundred pages of searching analysis 
of the "principles tmderlying peace, 
work and health," supplemented in each 
case by definite practical suggestions 
whereby faith — ^the root-requirement — 
may be substituted for the fear which, 
in one or another form, has taken hold 
of each of the four parties to industry. 
Special emphasis is laid upon the condi- 
iiones sine qua non of mutual faith and 
complete understanding between the 
parties to industry, viz.: "exact state- 
ment of terms and conditions of em- 
ployment; clearly defined and adequate 
means of speedy redress of wrongs; 
provision of sources of appeal by em- 
ployees, in persons or through their 
representatives; provision of facilities 
for collective bargaining and the mak- 
ing of joint trade-agreements." Above 
all is the "principle of round table con- 
ference" insisted upon as absolutely es- 
sential to successful government in in- 
dustry. Partnership worthy the name 
must imply equality as respects the 
rights of representation in the deter- 
mination of policy on matters of eco- 
nomic interest, a principle that has sadly 
failed of recognition hitherto but the 
justice of which is unquestioned. And 
such representation must include the 
community no less than labor because 
without the community "a joint prof- 
iteering scheme" might be entered upon 
by the other three parties. The more 
monopoly of control is tried the more 
apparent does it become that joint con- 
trol by all the parties is imperative as 
a remedial measure to stop that strug- 
gle for supremacy of control in whidi 
the parties have long been engaged, re- 



vealing the very antithesis of partner- 
ship and round table conference. 

In a brilliant passage of his chapter 
on "Representation in Industry," Mr. 
King has shown how national necessity, 
created by the war, led each of the 
four parties voluntarily to abandon 
some measure of its separatist attitude, 
each anxious to participate in what was 
regarded as a form of national service. 
What we now need is that this inspir- 
ing spectacle of rotmd table conference, 
temporarily practiced by all four parties 
in time of war, be given permanent ex- 
pression in the new era of peace. For, 
it was the monopolistic control of indus- 
try by capital and management that 
stirred labor and the commtmity to pro- 
test in the form of one or another type 
of industrial government, e. g. State 
Socialism, Syndicalism, the National 
Guild Movement, each of which, in 
some measure militates against real 
partnership. Only as self-government 
shall be worked out on the basis of ade- 
quate representation of all parties can 
we have the most perfect possible form 
of industrial government. Evolution 
toward this goal is certain to be both 
gradual and intermittent, appearing in 
individual industries before it extends 
to industry as a whole.* So long as 
one or another of the four parties in- 
sists upon sole right of control and so 
long as industry is regarded solely as a 
revenue producing process and not also 
as a noble form of social service, prep- 
ress toward self-government in indus- 
try will be seriously checked and the 
day indefinitely postponed for the draft 
ing of an industrial constitution that 
shall serve as a bulwark of freedom for 
all four parties. The Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company and the British 
Joint Standing Industrial Councils, to 
which reference has already been made, 
furnish conclusive proof that monopoly 
of control can give way with advantage 
to all concerned, to round table con- 
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f erence and joint control, based on real 
partnership. 

The closing chapter of this exhaustive 
discussion of industrialism is devoted to 
education, "the last line of defence 
^against industrial strife." "If," says 
the author, "I have sought to promote 
legislation which would make investiga- 
tion available in many directions it is 
because I have faith in the power of an 
intelligently framed public opinion to 
remove any injustice and to redress any 
wrong." Publicity, in his judgment, is 
fur more eflFective than penalty to rem- 
edy industrial wrongs. Public investi- 
gation in matters of labor controversy 
is, he believes, the most powerful of all 
instruments for putting a stop to arbi- 
trary conduct and wherever employed 
has proved advantageous to all the par- 
ties concerned. Not tmtil the principle 
of investigation prior to strike or lock- 
out shall have been made tmiversally 
applicable by State enforcement (such 
as the Canadian Government instituted 
for the duration of the war) will indus- 
try serve humanity and the world be 
made safe for democracy. The pro- 
found and far reaching significance of 
this principle is made manifest in the 
author's exposition of the Canadian In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act of 
which he was the originator. Only as 
capital and labor shall agree not to 
sever relations till their dispute has 
been submitted to enlightened public 
opinion, only as they shall unite as 
partners under an ide^ of social service 
will industry cease to be a battiegroimd 
of contending factions and become in- 
stead the most potent agent in the 
transforming of civilization. 

One cannot but wish that the author 
in presenting the industrial problem 
and the steps toward its solution had 
refrained from persistent sandwiching 



of parallel problems and solutions in 
the field of internationalism. Better 
would it have been to deal with these 
latter in a separate section of the work, 
for by so doing the continuity of his 
thought would have been maintained 
without hazarding the clarity. 

In these days of exuberant confidence 
in short cuts and quick results it is re- 
freshing to note the sobriety and re- 
serve that everywhere mark Mr. King's 
dealing with the problem of industry. 
For him the notion of a panacea for in- 
dustrial ills is ridiculous. Education, 
patience, experimentation, slow and 
cautious procedure, are the watchwords 
he enjoins. "The surest method," he 
says, "is that which proceeds step by 
step, avoiding cataclysmic changes."* 
The change of attitude, from mistrust, 
bom of fear, to trust inspired by faith, 
"tvill involve patience, but nothing 
short of it will solve die problems to 
which industry gives rise."** (a) 
Penetrating insight into the dire need of 
a radical change in the attitude of capi- 
tal and labor to each other; (b) recog- 
nition of the community as a fourth 
factor in industrial partnership, not to 
be disregarded; (c) an ethical concep- 
tion of participation in industry, as in 
the nature of social service, thus giving 
to labor a significance and dignity de- 
nied it in the past; (d) fruitful applica- 
tion of Gresham's law to competing 
standards in industry; (e) stressing 
anew the part to be played by education 
in working out a solution of the prob- 
lem of industry — ^these are distinctive 
contributions which entitle the book to 
grateful and appreciative reading by all 
who would help make industry "serve 
and not scourge" humanity. 
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UPBUILDING THE PRISONER'S CHARACTER 



BY J. F. WRIGHT^ 



IN THE back room of a church house 
attic, four Detroit young men met 
with their leader, on the first Sunday in 
September, 1914, for the study of prac- 
tical human constructive psychology, to- 
gether with the law of compensation, 
or cause and effect, as they might be ap- 
plied in the building of character. Two 
months later a copy of the Detroit 
News, mentioning the class and the sub- 
ject of study, reached a young man 
serving a fifteen-year sentence (his 
fourth term) in a Montana prison. 
He wrote asking if he might study 
with the class hy correspondence, and 
from this beginning in 1914, the work 
has grown until it reaches over 5,000 
men and women in twenty-six different 
prisons throughout the country, either 
through classes organized in the prisons 
with inmates as leaders working under 
the direction of the parent class, or by 
individual correspondence. 

The following January, the class was 
organized as the 'Tathfinders of 
America," with the motto: "To know 
the law and live a life of service to 
mankind." The work was entirely sat- 
isfactory to the members of the church 
where tiie, class met, until the following 
June, when one of the prison corres- 
pondents was to be released on parole. 
Realizing that neither the man from 
prison nor the church members were 
prepared to co-operate to any mutual 
advantage, the class voted unanimously 
to leave tiie church, and thereafter its 
meetings were held in Palmer Park, or 
on the upper deck of one of the ferry 
boats all tiiat summer, until two promi- 
nent business men who knew of the 
work, interceded with the members of 
the Detroit Board of Commerce, who 



^Executive Secretary and Leader of the 
Pathfinders of America. 



provided a comfortable meeting place, 
where the class has met ever since. 

The first "Inside Council" was or- 
ganized in the Michigan Reformatory, 
at Ionia, September 16, 1916, with 127 
charter members averaging twenty- 
seven years' and two months of age, rep- 
resenting twelve nationalities, three 
races and nineteen religious denomina- 
tions. During the first year, this coun- 
cil came to exert an influence over 680 
prisoners, 320 of whom were released 
on parole. Had the best previous Ionia 
record prevailed, 74 of these men would 
have been returned, or had the aver- 
age prison record prevailed, 112 wotild 
have been returned, but as it was, only 
five were returned as parole violators. 

The second council was organized in 
San Quentin, California, where most ef- 
fective work is being carried on. The 
third was organized in the Michigan 
State Prison, but for political reasons, 
the work has been suspended during 
the past year. The fourth is in the 
Woman's Department of the Vermont 
State Prison at Windsor, with a colored 
woman, a life prisoner, who has a won- 
derful influence for good with the other 
inmates, as president and leader. The 
fifth, in the Detroit House of Correc- 
tion, which includes both men and wom- 
en prisoners, is conducted by the 
parent council, as is also the sixth, 
which is in tiie Wayne County Jail. 
The seventh is in the Brushy Moimtain 
Prison, Petros, Tennessee, where the in- 
mates are taking a wonderful interest 
in the work, and the eighth has been 
organized in the Salt Lake City Prison, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Membership in the prison councils is 
controlled by the members themselves, 
with the sanction and approval of the 
prison oflicials. A member of an in- 
side council automatically becomes a 
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member of the nearest outside council 
upon his release from prison. * The 
parent council acts as first friend to 
members of inside councils when they 
are released from prison and aids in 
finding homes and employment, as well, 
as in securing a proper social environ- 
ment. With Mrs. A. E. Stewart as 
president, a number of the most prom- 
inent women of Detroit have organ- 
ized an auxiliary to aid the Pathfinders 
in their work. The auxiliary also co- 
operates with the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation in the effort to create public 
opinion as to the necessity of making 
character building the foundation of our 
public school system. If the philosophy 
of the Pathfinders will serve to reform 
so-called "hardened criminals/' there is 
every reason to believe it could be made 
to work as a preventive with children. 
The teaching of the Pathfinders con- 
sists in an exposition and elaboration of 
the theme set forth by Henley in his 
lines, 

I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul. 

We insist upon emphasizing and re- 
iterating the truth, that amongst all the 
causes of crime, the prisoner is himself 
an indispensable cause. He has played 
the part of enemy to himself and there 
exists a critical center of wrong within 
him. Most prisoners brood over the in- 
justices of ordinary prison discipline, 
the stupidities of the attempts at pun- 
ishment, the inequalities of sentences, 
the existence outside of prisons of crim- 
inally-minded persons who by clever- 
ness or chance escape legal penalties. 
While the Pathfinders blii^ at none of 
these wrongs^ they always ask: "How 
about yourself? Amidst all these evils 
are you blameless? Were you trying 
to be a serviceable member of society 
when you committed crime?" 

Practically without exception, the 
men and women acknowledge their 



^ There are outside councils in Detroit 
and Ann Arbor, Michigan, and in San Fran- 
cisco, San Diego and Los Angeles, California, 
with others in the process of oiganiaa tion. 



guilt. The Pathfinders then proceed to 
encourage them to build up a positive 
ethical personality; as they have been 
foes to themselves, so they have it in 
their power to become their own friends 
and saviors. As they have permitted 
habit to destroy them, they must now 
employ habit to their edification. Noth- 
mg that anyone can think concerning 
them is so important as what they really 
think of themselves. They must learn 
the laws of their own nature, the mean- 
ing of their relationship to other per- 
sons. They must discover how to train 
themselves for useful work. 

It is astonishing to see how eagerly 
large numbers of prisoners grasp this 
doctrine and mould their lives anew un- 
der its influences. To many it seems 
to come as an evangel. It bursts prison 
bars while they still remain in prison. 
One man who, during twenty years of 
a life sentence, has saved $100 gave $50 
of it to promote the work of the Path- 
finders. Another who might have se- 
cured release by making application re- 
mained in prison to establish an inside 
club. 

The first prison correspondent of the 
organization in Montana was pardoned 
in 1918, because of good behavior and 
poor health, and will graduate as a 
chiropractor in 1920. He writes in the 
Detroit News, "I am not proud of my 
past, but am proud of my present and 
future. For years I was known as a 
t3rpical habitual criminal. I served four 
sentences, and I know if the lessons of 
the Pathfinders cotild reach me at the 
depth I was then, no case is hopeless. 
When I graduate from this school, I 
shall start a free clinic among the 
poor, and maybe help some poor kids 
to grow into men, instead of prison ma- 
terial." 

A life prisoner writes: ''I am a 
fourth-termer in penal institutions of 
various states and have served to date 
thirteen years solid, on a life sentence 
behind these walls, and I want to say, 
that no official in any of the prisons 
where I have been inc ar cer a te d has 
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ever taught or attempted to teach me 
how to become a real man. The Path- 
finders have taught me that we must 
serve mankind with a heart full of love 
for all — friend or enemy:" 

A woman who is a life prisoner 
writes: "I just love the work — Path- 
finding has taught me how to serve. I 
am more tolerant, and love, the master- 
key, fits all hearts. I have learned to 
love all, knowing what is good for all 
is good for me." 



in the way of attaining this ethical 
spirit by treating them as persons. It 
endeavors to prevent the reformatory 
aim of the prison from being crushed 
under the weight of discipline and ma- 
chinery. The eflFort is not merely to 
give to prisoners a certain amount of 
knowledge, important as the training 
of the intellect is to tliem. Indeed this 
work might almost better not be per- 
formed if sharpened wits are to be 
placed at the service of a savage, selfish 




A New Way of Spending the Summer Vacation 



A prisoner in Arizona writes : "I con- 
scientiously believe that anyone possess- * 
ing the knowledge of Pathfinder phil- 
osophy that I have, could be happy in 
hell." 

The object of the Pathfinders organi- 
zation is to quicken in the individual 
prisoner a realization of the spiritual 
preciousness and ethical responsibility 
of his own nature, and to awaken in 
him a sense of the high obligations 
which rest upon all to carry forward 
the work of mankind in the direction 
of progress. It tries to put prisoners 



or unenlightened will. The chief func- 
tion of the prison system should be 
recognized to be the development of in- 
dependent, self-reliant, honorable, clean- 
minded, fearless, incorruptible, forward- 
moving and socially awakened citizens 
of the world.' The Pathfinders try to 
stimulate each prisoner to think of him- 
self as a creative person, whose failures 
can be sublimated into wisdom and 
whose distinctive note has a real value 
in the general chorus of mankind. He 
must not merely copy and he must not 
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sing falsely. While still in prison he 
may b^n to think and act as a vital 
part of the living social fabric. He 
may learn to see society in all of its 
institutions as the result of the play and 
interplay of persons like himself, and 
to feel that part of the responsibility for 
the conscious evolution of an improved 



world rests upon him and that every 
existing evil challenges him to help re- 
place it by something better. It is not 
enough that when he is released, he 
shall merely fail to return to prison; 
he should rather become a positive fac- 
tor in the upbuilding of the ideals and 
practices of society. 



OUR OWN NEIGHBORHOOD 



BY EMMA MUEDEN 



FOR many years the New York So- 
ciety for Ethical Culture has influ- 
enced communities. It has reached 
forth into remote districts of the city, 
into the Far West, and even across the 
Atlantic, but until this year it has not 
attempted to embrace its immediate 
neighborhood. Suddenly there was an 
awakening, and though there was but a 
vague idea of the need, work was 
planned which would arouse the spirit 
of community service close at home. 

One of the plans was evidently based 
on the idea of which the Ethical Cul- 
ture School is an outgrowth — ^it is diffi- 
cult to redirect the adult; therefore be- 
gin with the child. A stunmer play 
school was arranged for. The public 
schools and the Charity Organization 
Society furnished the names of children 
living in the vicinity who would profit 
by the school. House to house visiting 
revealed appalling conditions, for all 
that could be said of districts where 
community houses are maintained as 
imperative necessities, was true of the 
district within a stone's throw of the 
Society, which had for years supported 
community houses in distant parts of 
the city. The large fami]y to be sup- 
ported on exceedingly small wages, the 
crowded, squalid quarters, the neglected 
children — it was the same story. The 
medical examinations for admission 
showed that few of the children were 
in normal condition, the poorly devel- 
oped bodies being subnormal in weight. 



while the skin showed that bathing was 
a rarity. 

Although only 110 children were en- 
rolled before the opening day, on suc- 
ceeding mornings it was common to 
hear, "I just brought my sister's chil- 
dren — she's a widow," or "Here are 
some fellows from my block. 'Kin* 
they come in?" or "Is this one too 
little? He's nearly four." (The age 
limit was from fouf to fourteen years.) 
Although the number on the roll was 
kept far above the limit set by our 
finances, many applicants had to be 
turned away imtil a vacancy should oc- 
cur. From districts such as the Bronx, 
where there were no facilities for car- 
ing for children during the summer 
months, came mothers who asked per- 
mission to leave their children with the 
school until they could call for them on 
their way home from work. 

The entrance to the building pre- 
sented a rare sight in the morning — 
mothers with babies in their arms, full 
go-carts, big sisters and brothers herd- 
ing groups of younger childrte, were 
waiting for the doors to open at 8:45 — 
a strong contrast to the limousines and 
the smart looking maids and chauflFeurs 
of the winter set. 

It required little effort to keep the 
children interested. They were busy do- 
ing things they liked to do. They hated 
"reg'lar school," but the long day of 
the play school, from 9 a. m. to 4:30 
p. m. was all too short for the fun tficy 
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got out of it. Their questions had a 
touching wistfulness: "There ain't a 
regHar school like this in the winter, is 
there?" "I s'pose it costs as much as 
$50?" "But they don't have 'gym' and 
shop and lunch, do they?" "Gee, ain't 
them 'fellers' in the winter lucky!" 



inquired anxiously whether the school 
would reopen in the following year. 
To many it had been a revelation to 
know that their children, and therefore 
they themselves, were of individual 
value to the community. 

The demand for Americanization is 




They Came to the Play Schooi< 



They worked like beavers, ate like hun- 
gry children, slept like over-tired young- 
sters during their hours of enforced rest 
after luncheon, played their games hard 
and learned to play fairer, and went 
home with regret. The parents came in 
frequently, helped on gala occasions, 
and when the summer session was over, 



marked in this district, where the ma- 
jority of the children are of foreign 
parentage: the younger ones have to be 
addressed through an interpreter and 
the older ones have had to spend so 
much of their time in school learning 
English that they have had no chance 
to learn what it is to be an American. 
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George Washington is merely a magic 
wand in answer to any question — he 
wrote "Carmen," he discovered Amer- 
ica, he freed the slaves. What slaves? 
"The labor unions," was the answer. 

The regret at the close of the play 
school should not be wasted. There 
should be follow-up work — opportuni- 
ities made to keep in touch with the 
children through a continuance of some 
of the summer activities such as even- 



then exclaim once more at the little 
bodies caked with dirt? Are the gains 
in weight through proper feeding and 
rest to be lost because there is no 
knowledge of the proper thing in the 
home? Investigation proved that the 
children who gained during the days at 
school usually lost over the week-end 
when the school was closed. In order 
to hold the parents, entertainments 
might be given by their children to the 




Preparing for the Exhibit cf Handwofk 



ing "gym" classes, and afternoon classes 
in dramatics, sewing, carpentry. * A 
home visitor should keep in touch with 
the mothers for the sake of carrying on 
the work of improving the physical con- 
dition of the children. It has already 
been brought to our notice that some of 
the younger children have not been 
bathed since the school closed. Are 
we going to wait until next June, and 



♦A brief account of some of the follow-up 
work which is either under way or planned 
will be found in the news notes in this issue. 
— Editor. 



winter school, and vice versa, and a 
crowning feat would be a combination 
pageant for the community. 

One of the satisfactory results of 
the summer's experiment was the proof 
that the Ethical Culture School is doing 
something of what it aims to do, for 
the most helpful and understanding vol- 
unteer workers came from the ranks of 
the high school. It required much ef- 
fort to bring the outside helpers, fur- 
nished by the city, to a realization of 
what was in view. The play school 
proved a practice field for the Ethical 
Culture School — ^a rich ground — ^and the 
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fruits were not all for the play school 
pupils. Could the summer members be 
brought into direct contact with the 
winter pupils by means of various 
group organizations, there would be 
vast profit 
A vista has been opened — ^is it to be 



closed or widened? Will the experi- 
ence of die Ethical Society open the 
eyes of others who, like ounelves» have 
mounted so high in order to have a wide 
range on whidi to throw light that the 
area immediately around is left in dark- 
ness? 



TO-DAY'S CHALLENGE TO RELIGIOUS RADICALS* 

BY HENRY NEUMANN 



WHAT a strangely checkered life 
the world is living now that the 
war is over! Instances of superb con- 
duct we have had in abundance. One 
thinks of the willingness with which 
men and women have borne incredi- 
ble burdens for the sake of the right 
as they saw it. Brave young men 
have counted pain and death as noth- 
ing compared with the doing of duty 
in the face of particularly fiendish 
trials. But if the war has quickened 
in man aught which is good, it has 
also unchained the sub-humanities; 
and these are still rampant. Who 
can count how many the boiling emo- 
tions of these years have left, if not 
worse persons, certainly not better? 
One does not like to recall the wide- 
spread orgies of profiteering, the 
scramble for luxuries, the aggravated 
jingoisms, the wild eruptions of sav- 
agery in these race riots in our own 
country, the frantic outbursts of all 
sorts of intolerance, the unashamed 
imperialisms of many among the vic- 
tors. The animal in man has broken 
loose everywhere. 

What do these facts betoken? I 
want to speak this morning of the 
reasons why in these days I have 
found our Ethical Fellowship means 
so much to me. On all sides we 



^An address delivered before the Brook- 
lyn Society for Ethical Culture, October 5, 
1919. It is understood that utterances from 
our platform are personal and do not com- 
mit die Society as a whole. 



hear the call to rebuild. I want to 
examine as fairly as I can three 
types of such appeal to men's pas- 
sion for the right, appeals which suc- 
ceed in evoking wonderfully noble 
behavior but which nevertheless cannot 
serve, it seems to me, as the type the 
world needs most. 



I 



Let us look first at the churches. 
The good they do is still immense. 
To most men the church would be a 
blessing if it did nothing else than 
afford the least glimpse into a life 
better than the kind all about us. 
But for all its momentary flicker of 
new' life, the church is a waning 
light. There was a time when men 
took their religion with far gfreater 
seriousness than most do to-day. 
Despite the heroic labors of theolog- 
ians, it has grown harder to believe 
that such a world as we now know 
was made by a Creator, and an all- 
powerful, benevolent Creator at that. 

Yet even if such a reconciliation 
were possible, the conduct of the 
churches shows too clearly how defici- 
ent their guidance is to-day. The 
real beliefs that lie back of institu- 
tions are always revealed by die ac- 
tual behaviors. Perhaps I am too 
biassed; but it looks to me as if in 
the main the conduct of the churches 
during the war revealed a funda- 
mental defect in their beliefs. To 
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put it bluntly, I think that what most 
of the churches have done has been 
of a sort to inflame the world's ill- 
ness rather than to heal it. Have 
not the churches outdone even the 
newspapers in preaching hatred and 
vengeance? Have they led in re- 
minding us that the world's evil is 
rooted more deeply than in the sin, 
howsoever black, of the one offender? 
Certain young men, called to take up 
armSf replied, **We believe that the 
war lust is found not only in Prus- 
sia but elsewhere. We find it in our- 
selves. We will not kill. There is 
a better way of driving out violence 
than to repeat the enemy's evil." 
These young men went to jail. Some 
died there. Some have been need- 
lessly broken in health and crippled. 
Some were shot. Did the church, 
custodian (as we thought it) of the 
sanctities of conscience, plead for 
them? Did it raise its voice in be- 
half of a juster treatment than they 
have received? In the main with but 
a few honorable exceptions, it joined 
the pack in hunting them down. 
And its conduct upon other phases 
of the war has been of the same 
kind. As George Bernard Shaw 
says, the churches resisted the inva- 
sion of the Prince of Peace more 
fiercely than that of the Kaiser. 

Their motives in keeping the war 
spirit hot have undoubtedly been gen- 
uine. The churches believed them- 
selves called upon in a time of crisis 
to champion the very highest right. 
But the very honesty of their zeal 
simply illustrates the exceedingly im- 
portant point that our views of right 
may bring the gravest moral peril 
to mankind because they are not 
right enough. And this has been the 
case in the history of the church for 
many long centuries. In practice it 
has tied up the world's good to the 
single incomplete expression of that 
good which it took under its special 
protection. Its solution of the prob- 
lem of good and evil has been alto- 



gether too simple. In the third cen- 
tury of the Christian era, there ap- 
peared in Persia a religion known as 
Manichaeism which taught that there 
were two kingdoms, a light and a 
dark, in perpetual conflict. As an 
organized religion, Manichaeism per- 
ished; but men's minds have found a 
persistent fascination in its attitude 
toward evil: good on one side, bad 
on the other, and between the two 
a holy war. How easy would be the 
task of the ethically-minded if such 
indeed were the solution! 

The church, however, has been no- 
toriously Manichaean. It has al- 
ways set the Kingdom of Heaven 
sharply over against the realm of 
Satan; and to the latter belonged all 
whom the church for any reason dis- 
liked. Catholicism identified all good 
with Catholic teaching. Hence with 
clear conscience, and not at all be- 
. cause it was wicked, the Roman 
Church persecuted unbelievers. The 
Protestant Church restricted the good 
to the teachings of Luther and Cal- 
vin; and again justice was withheld 
from those in any other camp. To- 
day the same Manichaean spirit has 
kept the church from doing justice 
to those whose convictions forbade 
them to wield a bayonet. It has 
failed of moral leadership because in 
its zeal to render unto Caesar his 
due, it has identified international 
good with the conduct of its own 
state and bad entirely with that of the 
foe. The worship of a tribal god 
has not been an exclusively Teutonic 
performance.. Few things have been 
more distressing than the way in 
which everywhere ministers of re- 
ligion have been the most intem- 
perate in reviling the enemy, in ex- 
travagantly lauding their own peo- 
ple, in confusing justice with sheer 
vengeance. They have been the 
spokesmen of an institution whose 
utterances have always been pro- 
nouncqd with absolute finality. Small 
wonder that the war has encouraged the 
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dogmatic temper. The history of the 
church is too full of a willingness to 
take precisely such attitudes. The 
Allies marched under the banner of 
the Lord; the Kaiser was the Devil. 
An easy solution of the problem of 
international ethics, no doubt. Is it 
adequate? 



II 



Another force for righteousness 
that has claimed men's devotion in 
these days has been national idealism. 
It has assuredly touched great multi- 
tudes of men and women to better 
life by giving them an object to 
serve. Indeed I suspect that the war* 
time zeal of the churches has been 
not so much religious in its inspira-* 
tion as it has been nationalistic. The 
nation is so vivid an image, the ap- 
peal it makes is so direct t Many 
who could see nothing else to claim 
their chief fidelity beheld at once when 
the nations went to war, a glorified, 
wonderfully captivating object of devo- 
tion. 

But is any appeal more likely to 
strike the Manichaean note? And if 
at the present moment the peace 
treaty contains so much to be re- 
gretted, if the world is still as likely 
to be plunged into new wars as it 
was in 1914, may it not be that this 
national idealism to which the mil- 
lions have been rallied has not been 
ideal enough? 

We were told that this was a war 
to end war; but though Germany is 
out of the running, the old race in 
armaments is evidently to go on. 
Secretary Baker '.sks Congress for a 
permanent army of over half a mil- 
lion men. The army is to be drafted 
although conscription, we had 
thought, was the peculiar flower and 
fruit of Prussianism. Secretary Dan- 
iels objects to the beggarly fifteen 
million dollars which Congress has 
appropriated for navy aviation: he 
calls it too small in view of the 



fact that Great Britain has appro- 
priated ten times as much. These al- 
lusions to the greater expenditures 
of a possible enemy have a familiar 
ring. Why do we hear them now, 
after the world has been made safe 
for the peace-loving countries? The 
New York Times of February 17, 
1919, quotes the head of the Chemi- 
cal Service of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces as saying that "the 
use of poison gas, described as 'the 
most humane method of fighting if 
both sides are prepared for it,' is 
destined to have permanent place in 
warfare." We have now in America 
a poison gas more frightful than any 
yet used anywhere. What has be- 
come of the plea that when German 
militarism was defeated, the rivalry 
for military supremacy would end? 

Preparations for the next war in- 
clude many a surprising item. Do 
you recall how horrified we were by 
the tragic fate of Edith Cavell? The 
shooting of a woman symbolized 
afresh the inherent bestiality of war. 
But mark what has followed. When 
the American Bar Association met 
this summer, its committee on mili- 
tary law brought in these two signi- 
ficant reports: the minority report 
declared (see the Times of August 
27th) that the execution of Miss 
Cavell had been an entirely legal 
act and that military law should be 
changed to forbid a repetition; the 
majority report accepted the legality 
but was opposed to recommending 
that the law be amended to exempt 
women. "It would be inadvisable," 
say the report, "unless such a pro- 
vision were in the codes of all the 
nations with whom we would be 
likely to be at war." But was not 
this to be the last war? In that 
faith millions of splendid young fel- 
lows went forth to the business of 
slaying and being slain, from which 
else they might have held back. Yet 
militarism is not dead. It has lost 
its Prussian uniform; it is ordering 
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fresh uniforms for France, for Great 
Britain, for Italy, for America. 

These truths are unwelcome to the 
nationalistic spirit which all wars in* 
tensify^ The last thing which it 
wants to hear is that the evil which 
it is fighting is also found at home. 
During this war much was made of 
the fact that the German people had 
to be punished for the sins of their 
rulers, inasmuch as they did not pre- 
vent those sins and should have 
risen in revolt. Many a man who 
was puzzled by the President's decla- 
ration that we had no quarrel with 
the German people and by the fact 
that war was nevertheless waged up- 
on these very people, reconciled his 
doubts when he was told that the 
Germans should not have allowed 
their rulers to do their dastardly acts. 
But I wonder, friends, whether it 
might not be possible to make out 
something of the same sort of case 
against you and me here in Ameri- 
ca, against the people in the Allied 
countries, for the sins of our own 
governments too? 

I refer to the sin of starving the 
women and children of Central and 
Eastern Europe by that blockade 
which forbade food to the utterly 
innocent even after the firing had 
ceased. Were our people able to pre- 
vent this act of their governors? 
Russia has been ravaged by famine 
and disease. But ships carrying Red 
Cross supplies were turned back by 
allied cruisers. Our people have not 
voted war upon Russia. Who voted 
that America should supply arms to 
the Czarist Admiral Kolchak and 
help starve the Soviet Republic? Or 
take the case of Hungary. There a 
Soviet Republic was set up without 
the violence that gave so plausible a 
pretext for intervention in Russia. 
Yet against Hungary too a food 
blockade was instituted and the 
troops of our allies were let loose. 
It may be that the handful of men 
responsible for these acts were en- 



tirely right. The point is that even 
in our democracies, and since the 
armistice, the people have had so 
little voice in these decisions that 
surely we ought to think of the Ger- 
man people with at least some slight 
charity for their inability to prevent 
the acts of their rulers in the midst 
of war. 

The people of England seem to 
have been as helpless as the people 
of Germany. When the war was 
ended, the Egyptians, taking perhaps 
too seriously the watchword of self- 
determination, protested against 
Great Britain's continuing her "pro- 
tectorate" over them and demanded 
independence. They were met by de- 
portations, handcuffs, executions. In 
India they did the same thing; and 
British airplanes dropped bombs up- 
on even^ non-combatant Hindus. By 
order of* the British people? We our- 
selves are partners in England's 
guilt in Egypt, because when the 
Peace Conference assembled. Presi- 
dent Wilson acknowledged England's 
right to this protectorate. With the 
consent of the American people? 
When delegates from Korea tried to 
go to Paris to present the claim of 
their country for independence from 
Japan, officials in Washingfton re- 
fused them passports. Was this the 
will of our people? What answer 
could we make if Koreans, Egyp- 
tians, Indians, Russians, Hungarians 
asked why the men and women in 
the democracies did not prevent these 
acts of their governments? 

Never in these years was the 
thought permitted expression that 
perhaps in us too there existed some- 
thing of the evil we were fighting in 
the enemy. Nor was the idea al- 
lowed that the German people pos- 
sessed qualities which might make 
of their country a quite worthy part- 
ner in a genuine League of Nations. 
We know now that many besides 
Karl Liebknecht protested against 
both the war and the methods of 
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waging it. The Brooklyn Bogle, in 
reporting the death of Professor 
Haeckel this summer, mentioned the 
fact that he was one of a group of 
professors who recanted their earlier 
approval of their government's con- 
duct. During the war we had been 
told often enough of the chauvinism 
of the German professors. Only now 
do we learn that there were recan- 
tations. The point is that we were 
kept from doing justice to the Ger- 
mans and Austrians not only by our 
unwillingness to confess that we and 
our allies had our own sore need 
of penance, but also by the fact that 
we were not permitted to keep in 
mind that the German people were 
capable of better dealings than the 
sort perpetrated in their name. Jus- 
tice to an offender consists in mak- 
ing him see that he has not done him- 
self justice and that he must be 
true to that better self which the 
others, even in their reprobation of 
him, recognize in him. But such a 
conception of justice is unwelcome 
to the national idealism fostered by 
war. Hence a Peace Treaty which 
sanctions the very offences, the mili- 
tarisms, the imperialistic plunderings, 
we were told this war was fought 
to abolish. (The plea that a victor- 
ious Germany would have imposed a 
still more iniquitous peace comes 
with poor grace from avowed saviors 
of the world's ethics.) Hence our 
continuing to go on in the old way, 
now that the war is over, as if 
these five years had taught us noth- 
ing better than to prepare still larger 
armies and more deadly poison gas. 

Ill 

There are those whose hopes for 
the world's re-building turn to eco- 
nomic radicalism. I can sympathize 
with the religious energy many peo- 
ple devote to the cause of Socialism. 
They see it advancing after years 
of bitter and often grossly unfair 



opposition. Personally, without com- 
mitting any of you to sharing this 
belief with me, I think the Socialists 
read the signs of the times more 
correctly than those who believe that 
the world will always conduct its 
business under its present anarchic, 
strife-breeding system of every man 
for himself. I am frank to say that 
among the heroic figures whom I 
have come to admire, I number Jean 
Jaures, Karl Liebknecht — think of the 
bravery of that solitary voice lifted 
against a war-mad Reichstag! — Eu- 
gene Debs. I can understand the 
burning zeal of Socialists for their 
cause to-day. 

But I see something vastly bigger 
and nobler to work for than the 
Socialistic program. By all means 
let us make sure that no child on 
this globe need ever go hungry or 
cold or unschooled, no life be broken 
by excessive toil, no slums disg^race 
our cities, no competition for trade 
routes or fields of investment drag 
the world into war. But when the 
last of these ills has been abolished, 
we have scarcely even approached 
the real problem we are here on earth 
to solve. What kind of human being 
will it take to run a better system 
of things than this one? Neglect 
that question, and we neglect the 
chief justification for changing any so- 
cial order whatever. Better men, better 
women, constantly more excellent, are 
not only our greatest need but our 
permanent need. Capitalism offers 
huge temptation to many forms of 
wrong living; but the removal of 
even these grave temptations is not 
enough. When I consider what capi- 
talism does to breed wars, I think 
also how the war-making tendencies 
operate in those who are most con- 
vinced that a capitalistic society is 
bad. How selfishly impatient we can 
all of us be, how quick to resent 
slights, real or fancied, how easily 
wounded in our vanity! Prejudices, 
atavisms, jealousies, conceits, wild 
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passions of all sorts can do their 
devastating work even where eco- 
nomic competition plays no more 
part. Put our main trust in a new 
kind of social machinery? No. The 
better the mechanism, the better will 
have to be the people who must 
work it. 

Moreover even though the Social- 
istic doctrine is quite impersonal in 
diagnosing our economic and moral 
ills, too many Socialists fall into 
the Manichaean mood and fail to do 
justice to the business classes. I 
have often wished that Socialists, in- 
stead of denouncing the business 
man as a mere money-maker, tried 
to make him see that under the pres- 
ent system he was not doing justice 
to himself. The business man is in 
business rather than in teaching, let 
us say, or the medical profession, be- 
cause he has certain gifts of initia- 
tive, direction, management. With 
many men, the economic motive, im- 
portant as it is, does not come first. 
Business is a kind of exercise for 
their talents at upbuilding. But the 
great pity is that our present com- 
petition too often forces the money- 
getting motives into the foreground 
and makes the business man lose 
sight of the truer and better aims. 
Instead of encouraging him to be a 
leader and a maker of men, our 
present conditions encourage the 
haggling spirit; they make him fight 
his competitors and his workmen in- 
stead of striving with them to outdo 
the world's present achievement in 
the better providing for the real 
needs of men, women and children; 
they make him exploit and use up his 
fellow-creatures; they make^ him deaf 
to many a proposal for a wiser order- 
ing of the world's life. They keep 
him from doing justice to himself. 
I wish that Socialists could convince 
him that he is capable of rendering 
mankind far greater services than 
he performs now. Does this sound 
impractical? For my own part I am 



persuaded that no appeal is going to 
work permanently that does not ad- 
dress itself to the higher nature in 
all who are concerned, in the masters 
no less than in the masses. 

IV 

This is why in thinking over the 
challenge of to-day, I find myself 
more and more drawn to our Ethical 
Fellowship. People need a bond to 
unite them in service to something 
nobler than their chance impulses. 
That bond must be an ideal greater 
and higher and more inclusive than 
we find in the church or in nation- 
alism or in the passion for economic 
reconstruction. Whatever is good in 
these the ethical ideal will use. The 
Ethical Movement is not restricted to 
any one type of eflFort for righteous- 
ness. Its task is an eternal task, not 
simply to get rid of the crying evils 
of the moment or to banish the foes 
that happen to block the immediate 
progress of mankind. Our everlast- 
ing job is to overcome such foes in 
nothing but right ways; and in the 
process we are to make ourselves 
more worthy members of the race. 
If a movement for righteousness makes 
its workers poorer types of human 
beings, less fair-minded for example, 
rest assured that in its root princi- 
ple there is something wrong. 

The Ethical Society tries to avoid 
that peril by keeping the door open 
always to new and broader and finer 
conceptions of right living. It is 
above relying upon the popular mo- 
tive, the setting over of a perfect 
light against a perfect darkness. , It 
seeks, as Professor Adler has ssud, 
to save the soul not only of the vic- 
tim of wrong but of the wrongdotW. 
Over and beyond the best attaiiV 
ments in any of us, are the natures 
to which we ourselves never do full 
justice; and in those, too, with whom 
we diflFer or from whom we are es- 
tranged or who do us wrong are 
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the better capabilities to which they 
likewise must be helped to be true, 
as together — ^we and they — ^we ac- 
knowledge our shortcomings and 
turn our faces toward the nobler 
life. To help find the best ways for 
people to do one another justice, such, 
as I see it, is the great object 
and quest of the Ethical Societies. 
We are not groups of good people; 
we would not deserve to be here if 
we thought we were: we are here, 
with all our many different religious 



ancestries, our many divergent so- 
cial and political beliefs, to help one 
another discover and practice every 
day of our lives what is genuinely, 
eternally and supremely good and 
right. Beyond the failures and the 
partial moral triumphs of to-day lie 
the perfect ways for human beings to 
live together. Forward with the 
quest! And let constantly finer vis- 
ions of excellence speed us to ever 
heartier service in their behalf ! 



THE AMERICAN ETHICAL UNION CONFERENCE 

BY ROBERT D. K(»iN 



ARRANGEMENTS for the confer- 
ence and delegates' meeting of the 
American Ethical Union, which is to 
be held in Detroit on November 28th 
and 29th are rapidly taking shape. It 
has been sug^sted that a meeting be 
called at 10 o'clock Friday morning, 
November 28th, for a consideration of 
reports from the various Societies. 
These reports are to be limited to state- 
ments of new developments in Ethical 
Society work — merely formal reports of 
current activities are not to be encour- 
aged. For instance, the following topics 
have been suggested: 

(1) New developments in work 
among the young people. What can be 
done to help them form their views on 
the burning social questions of the day 
and the ever present problem of sex re- 
lations? 

(2) New developments in Sunday 
School work. Collaboration between 
school work and community work. 

(3) Practical steps taken by members 
engaged in industry towards establish- 
ing better industrial relations. 

(4) Experiments by members of 
the Societies in establishing better pro- 
fessional and business relations. 

A public meeting is suggested for 



Friday evening at 8:30, at which one 
or more oi the Leaders of the Society 
will speak on "The Relation of the 
Teaching Profession to Vocational Or- 
ganization." 

A meeting on Saturday morning, No- 
vember 29th, at 9:30, is to be devoted 
to the business of the Union including 
(1) The election of officers and com- 
mittees; (2) Consideration of a re- 
statement of the aims of the American 
Ethical Union; and (3) Consideration 
of resolutions presented by the different 
Societies. 

In this connection the chairman has 
been notified that certain delegates will 
present for consideration the question: 
"Shall our American Ethical Societies 
follow the example of the English Union 
of Ethical Societies by petitioning the 
Government for the release of persons 
detained in custody because of conscien- 
tious objections to participation in war.'* 
It is suggested that the delegates from 
each Society inform themselves as to 
the general opinion of their own So- 
ciety on this subject, so that at the Con- 
vention the discussion may be represen- 
tative. 

A meeting of the Detroit Ethical So- 
ciety will be held on Sunday morning. 
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November 30, at which it is suggested 
twenty-minute addresses might be made 
by three of the visiting Leaders. 

The delq^ates of the various Societies 
have been asked to send their comments 
on the program, and suggestions are in- 
vited as to the topics which should be 
considered at the delegaitt meetings. 
The program as here ouUined is merely 
tentative. 

The program is of necessity rather 
restricted because it is desirable that 
Friday afternoon and Saturday after- 
noon be left free so that delegates may 
attend the sessions of the Inter-Profes- 
sional Conference which has been called 
for the same time and place. This 
Conference is being organized by a 
group of professional men entirely out- 
side of any connection with the Amer- 
ican Ethical Union. The Committee 
on organization includes representative 
educators, physicians, attorneys, en- 
gineers, architects and publicists. The 
purpose of the Conference is defined by 
its promoters as being 'Ho consider the 
relationship of the different professions 
to each other and to the social problems 
of the day.*' Under this heading the 
tentative programme includes considera- 
tion of methods of co-operation between 
professional men and an attempt to dis- 
tinguish between their functions; a 
study of their ethical standards and die 
consideration of the degree to which 
these standards are self-regarding or 
sodally-minded ; a discussion of means 
whereby the best qualified technical 
service may be put at the disposition of 
the Government so as to secure in 
peace-time some of the enthusiasm for 
public service available during the war; 



means whereby professional men of the 
country may help toward better educa- 
tion for the professions; appraisal of 
the degree to which professional men 
supply the quality and extent of tech- 
nical service for which there is need 
among all classes of society; to study 
the types of professional and tech- 
nical organizations and discover whether 
these are adequate for their purpose, 
and other topics of a similar nature. 

These subjects to be considered at 
the Inter-Professional Conference are 
so closely related to the purposes of the 
American Ethical Union that it is 
deemed highly desirable that the dele- 
gates to our conference have the privi- 
l^e of attendance and participation in 
the other. 

Unless all signs fail, it therefore 
seems likely that the Detroit confer- 
ence will be most interesting, not only 
to the delegates of the various Societies, 
but to all persons interested in the 
Ethical Movement who may find it pos- 
sible to be in Detroit on the two or 
three days following Thanksgiving Day. 
The meeting place is so conveniently lo- 
cated, being only one night's journey 
from any one of the East and Middle 
West Societies that it ought to be pos- 
sible for a large number of our mem- 
bers to attend the sessions of both con- 
ferences. It is certainly to be hoped 
that the Ethical Societies will be very 
largely represented. 

Further information with regard to 
the final program of the meetings may 
be had on application to the Executive 
Secretary of the American Ethical 
Union, Mr. David S. Hanchett, at the 
offices of The Standard. 
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Lectnre Season Opens 

Sunday morning meetings are now being 
held in all of the Societies. The lecture 
season was inaugurated in St. Louis, Chicago 
and Grand Rapids in September and in New 
York, Brooklyn, the Bronx, Philadelphia and 
Detroit in October, the speaker in each case 
being the leader of the Society. Mr. Mar- 
tin occupied the New York platform on 
October 12th and 19th, and Dr. Adler fol- 
lowed him on the 26th, taking as his subject, 
"Moral Questions Involved in the Proposed 
League of Nations." 

New York Society Commnnity Work 

Following the excellent beginning which 
was made last summer by the play school, 
the Ethical Culture School, in co-operation 
with the Parents' and Teachers' Association, 
I hopes to render an important service to the 
people living in the neighborhood of the So- 
ciety and School buildings. Already a group 
of 3roung colored men is using the gym- 
nasium for recreation and basketball. The 
interest which members of this group have 
manifested in mechanics is to be developed 
by one of the shop teachers, assisted by older 
high school boys. Some younger neighbor- 
hood bo3rs, who are also using the gym- 
nasium under the leadership of hig^ school 
students, are to be organized into a club. 
A small beginning also has been made in 
furnishing individual musical instruction to 
talented children of the neighborhood. Two 
other projects are planned: one, an after- 
noon shop class for yotmg colored boys, and 
the other a kindergarten to be organized and 
conducted by some of the normal students. 
Under the supervision of the school physician 
and nurse, all of this work will be carefully 
regulated along hygienic lines. 

Meanwhile the Women's Conference con- 
tinues to conduct dances three evenings a 
week, with a half hour of community sing- 
ing each time. The dances were originally 
planned for soldiers and sailors, and the 
boys as they don civilian clothes continue to 
apply for tickets, while many of the girls 
have been coming regularly for two years. 
A canteen, serving light refreshments, is 
sdfi-supporting. An organization of the 
patrons of the dances has been e£Fected, un- 
der the name of the "Community Gub," and 
the members have asked permission to pay 
a dub fee in order to put the dances on a 
self-supporting basb. 



New York Neighborhood Houses 

Following an unusually successful sum- 
mer, Madison House, Hudson Guild and 
Toynbee House have entered with new zeal 
upon the work of the fall. Madison House 
has issued a special call for voltmteer as- 
sistance. To meet the growing needs of 
the neighborhood, a trained nurse, teachers 
for classes in handwork, directors of play, 
and club organizers are required. 

In addition to the play school and co- 
operative store, the Hudson Guild main- 
tained continuously throughout the summer 
a number of other important activities. The 
Farm had an average attendance of 65 per- 
sons a week, each of whom gave three hours 
a day to work in the fields, the woods and 
the house. A neighborhood woman, in 
charge of the milk station which is conducted 
in Chelsea Park by the council of dubs, sold 
over 100,000 glasses of milk at one cent to 
children and five cents to adults. With the 
aid of neighborhood men, a weekly baseball 
game and twice-a-week free open air 
"movies" were also conducted in the park. 
The Guild house is crowded this fall as 
never before, and an unusually buqr and 
fruitful year is anticipated. 

Toynbee House, although a comparativdy 
new settlement, was able to raise a consider- 
able sum for summer activities; and enter- 
tainments and outings on the roof, in the 
parks, at the seashore, at Bear Mountain and 
Felida, were appredated by a large number 
of people. The prospects for the coming 
year are bright, as the ndghborhood boys are 
back and ready to work for the house. An 
active committee is searching for a suitable 
site for a permanent summer camp, which 
the members of the house are determined to 
obtain before next summer. Many srotmg 
people belonging to the intermediate and sen- 
ior clubs camped out at Miss Gruening's sum- 
mer home in Mountainville, N. Y., during 
July and August 

The BrooUsm Sodety 

Twelve new applications for membership 
were received by the Brooklyn Sodety on 
the first Sunday. Dr. Neumann's Young 
People's Study Class wfll be enlarged to 
include a group of club leaders from Madi- 
son House. On the first three Sundays in 
November, Dr. Neumann will occupy the So- 
ciety platform, speaking on To-Da/s Im- 
perialisms and the Seeds of Further War." 
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Professor Harry A Ovcrstrcct of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York will address 
the other two meetings of the month. 

Philadelphia Smiday School Reorganiaed 

A reorganization of its Sunday School is be- 
ing widertaken by the Philadelphia Society. 
As an experiment, the school will convene 
at the same hour as the Sunday morning 
.meeting of the Society, so that members and 
others who live at a considerable distance 
may bring their younger children to the School 
and at the same time attend the lectures. 

At the first meeting of the Society on Oc- 
tober 19th, Dr. Algernon S. Crapsey spoke on 
"Juvenile Delinquency— Its Cause and Conse- 
quence." The lectures on the two succeed- 
ing Sundays are to be given by Mr. Alfred 
W. Martin and Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer. 

New Meeting Place for Detroit Society 

The meetings of the Detroit Society are 
being held this season on Sunday mornings 
in Ganapol Hall, 25 Adelaide Street The 
building has rooms available for the new 
Sunday School, conducted by Mrs. Daniel 
Roy Freeman, and for other class and group 
meetings. A Woman's Society, which was 
organized in June, is actively at work. Two 
study classes are announced for the imme- 
diate future, and a third win be organized 
later in the year. The first is a continuation 
of the successful class in psychology which 
met last year. The second will study current 
social movements, considering such topics as 
the ethics of property and labor, economic 
individualism, etc. The third will be a class 
in child study designed especially for parents. 

Chicago Notes 

The season began most encouragingly, 
large audiences greeting Mr. Bridges at his 
opening addresses, despite inclement weather. 
A series of five lectures has been given un- 
der the general heading, "Some Essential 
Conditions of Freedom and Progress." The 
Women's Union continues to be the most 
active of the groups within the Society. 
This year the union has decided to hold 
meetings every other week, and besides con- 
tinuing philanthropic activities, with special 
consideration for Henry Booth House, the 
members hope to take part in some form of 
reconstruction work, and also to enter seri- 
ously upon the study of ethics, taking Sidg- 
wick's History of Ethics as their first text- 
book. The Dramatic Study Group is active 
in developing the social life of the Society. 
In addition to a number of enjoyable out- 
ings to the country during the summer, the 
group gave its sixth annual festival in the 
early fall. Following a delightful reading 
from Tagore by members of the group, Mr. 
Bridges made an earnest plea for the historic 



drama. A committee has published and is 
about to distribute a jrear book giving a re- 
sum^ of the activities of the Society with 
special reference to the work of the past 
year. 

St. Louis Religions Organisations Board 
The women of the St Louis Society will 
co-operate actively with the Board of Re- 
ligious Organizations, which is engaged in 
reconstructbn work in all fields of social 
and civic welfare. The two departments in 
which the women of the Ethical Society will 
be chiefly concerned are those dealing with 
institutions and social legislation. 

The Women's Auxiliary and the Young 
People's Association are co-operating in an 
endeavor to make Uie Sheldon Memorial a 
down-town center for popular educational 
work. Two important lecture courses have 
been scheduled, the first by Mr. Charles 
Zueblin on "The Gospel of American De- 
mocracy," and the second by Professor Earl 
Barnes on "The Young Nations of Europe."* 
Heretofore there has been no popular down- 
town lecture course in the city, and the So- 
ciety hopes this winter to render a real serv- 
ice by conducting the two courses mentioned. 
Mr. Chubb occupied the Society platform 
at the first three meetings; and Dr. Elliott, 
who visited St Louis on October 19th, 
spoke before the Society, attended the an- 
nual meeting, and addressed the men's club. 

Boston Lectures 

At the urgent request of the group of 
people interested in the establishment of an 
Ethical Society in Boston, a series of fifteen 
weekly lectures will be given there beginning 
the first Sunday evening in December. The 
first speaker, Mr. Alfred W. Martin, will 
deliver four lectures on "Great Moral Ques- 
tions of the Day." He will be followed by 
several other of the Ethical leaders. 

Mr. Martin Publishes New Booklet 

Great Historic Ideals of Life is the title 
of a new booklet which Mr. Martin is pub- 
lishing on November 15th, dealing with four 
great ideals that have been dominant in his- 
tory: the Greek, Mediaeval Christian, Ren- 
aissance, and Modern. 

Sunday Evening Club VUljs 

The Impromptu Players of the Sunday 
Evening Clubs will give their annual benefit 
performance in the New York Society Meet- 
ing House Friday evening, November 28th, 
presenting the following plays: The Angel 
Intrudes, by Floyd Dell; Cowards? by Ltfo 
Mielziner, Jr.; and Bom on Monday, by 
Robert A. Simon. Tickets may be obtained 
from Mr. Ira Robbins, 849 St. Nicholas Ave- 
nue, or at the New York Society office. 

D. S. H. 



A COMMUNICATION* 



Self-Determination for China? 

Sn: 

The Western world resumes its peace 
again. But look at my country I The inter- 
nal condition can be settled without any 
difficulty. What about our external strug- 
gles? It seems that China, poor China, is 
now standing alone in this world to fight 
for her own justice. The world is a 
world of inhumanity and immorality. Your 
country had before, in the old days, pledged 
to be and remain a friend to us. But in 
the very moment when we needed your 
hdp most anxiously, to break that evil 
ring scheming the partition of our coun- 
try and the enslaving of our people, there 
your representative leaders all refused their 
hands, but on the contrary signed our 
death sentence. 

We all remember well the ringing words 
of your President, Mr. Wilson, that your 
country invited our co-operation and par- 
ticipation in the great war to uphold human- 
ity, that secret diplomacy is to be nullified, 
that peoples are to have the right of self- 
government of their own choice, and that 
once and again the United States announced 
her upholding the Ha/s policy. There has 
never been a public utterance by a great 
statesman representing ** great power within 
my memory, that could be so readily for- 
gotten and ignored by that statesman or 
country. Only until now, I began to realize 
that we Chinese as a nation had been just 
hypnotized for the sake of getting a secret 
plot through. And not only the Chinese, 
but the Americans and possibly some Eng- 
lishmen were also hypnotized. Ever since 
the making of peace treaty began, one step 
after another presented itself in the at- 
tempt of partitioning our lands and of con- 
trolling our economic reins. Why should an 
upholder of humanity, Mr. Wilson, have 
been intimidated by intrigues and have 
changed his attitude so suddenly? 

Mencius, our Sage, said in a passage, "I 
know how to keep up my uprighteousness 
well. This uprighteousness, once exercised, 
will be felt everywhere in the world, but 
if not exercised, it will hide itself unseen. 
Were one afraid of an3rthing, there he is 
doomed in the maintenance of it." This 
is my picture of Mr. Wilson's life ever 
since the war was started. 



* Tke writer of this letter is a former ttttdent of 
Witconain and Columbia UniTertities, and is now a 
lecturer in Peking UniTersity and in Peking Law 
College. 



Why should China, an ally of the win-* 
ning party, share with Germany the punish- 
ment? Why should she be so much ill- 
treated, even though she fought for a 
righteous course? Why should she be cast 
aside as spoils of the war, because she does 
not join in to divide the spoils? Western 
world believed that might is right. The 
war transformed many of the Western 
peoples, not only tHe Germans, Austrians, 
Turks or Bulgarians, into "mad dogs." They 
are rendered so poor that they had to con- 
template the partitioning of poor, inno- 
cent China, and, above all, "to suck the blood 
of the poor innocent Chinese" economically, 
just to pay their war debts. 

Why all this? We as a people have 
never offended other peoples. One can 
never find any of our wars with foreign 
countries that was contemplated by us. 
The Boxers' War? It was caused by a 
series of nuisance acts by the evil foreign 
"priests" and aggressive merchants. We 
have been ill-treated just becai^se we are not 
of white race, and are of an "inferior race"— 
inferior not in civilization and morality but 
in force, arms and cruelty. 

The Western people are talking of forming 
a new financial consortium to assist China. 
It is a bitter pill coated with thin sugar 
even. What they demand as a prerequisite? 
The monopoly of loaning power, the control 
of all railways, the management of indus- 
tries (I), the auditing of all accounts, the 
supervision of civil service, and the general 
land tax as security. All this before they 
would loan an3rthing to China. But I won- 
der what remains that they can loan after 
this war. Read Mr. Vanderlip's article in the 
July issue of the Review of Reviews, and 
you can imagine their starving faces. 

When the students were striking in Shang- 
hai and Tientsin four months ago, many for- 
eign banks in China, notably Uie Hongkong 
and Shanghai Bank and the Yokohama 
Specie Bank with their government supports 
even, were on the verge of bankruptcy. 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Bank had only 
200,000 dollars Mex. in the reserve. Not one 
of these beggar banks was not desperately 
asking our Chinese people for loans by soar- 
ing their rates of interest even to 28 (I) per 
cent. Their normal rate is now 13 per cent 
And yet, we Chinese ordered the immediate 
stop of strikes, and our banks loaned them a 
handsome sum. This, then, saved their lives. 
They now put on an evening dress with all 
rags inside, and come to say to us: "You 
better let me keep your money for yon. And 
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for this you let me have your railways and 
industries, and to manage your house." Why 
not come straightly and squarely to murder 
us, then so ctmningly and crookedly? Yet, 
we as a people have never offended them, 
but we are made the spoils of war. Have 
you read a recent article in New York 
Times or Herald on the partitioning of 
China? 

The foreigners in China have been selfish, 
mean, aggressive, cunning, and using the 



words of Christ for evil purposes. They 
have been utterly poor, and yet they pre- 
tended to be very rich. Their banks in China 
are living on Chinese loans to them * * * 
You do not even have the slight idea about 
the foreigners here; if you do, you would be 
ashamed of them. They are the suckers; 
and China is the sour lemon. 

C T. LlAKG. 

Peitaiho, China, September 4, 1919. 



BOOK REVIEW 



A GSNTU Cynic Being a translation of the 
Book of Koheleth, commonly known as 
Hcdesiastes, stripped of later additions; 
also its origin, growth and interpretation. 
By Morris Jastrow, Jr. J. B. Lippincott 
Co. Pp. 255. 

Professor Jastrow has written a popular 
commentary on this "most charming" and 
"intensely human" book of the Old Testa- 
ment He sees in the anonymous author of 
Koheleth a man "who loves life and has in- 
tense sympathy with the struggles and suf- 
ferings of humanity," but who smiles at re- 
formers with a tolerant csmicism, and never, 
in the midst of the fullest enjojmient of life, 
allows the irony of life to escape his thought 
The last word is always — ^Vanity. Koheleth's 
scepticism is not truculent and aggressive. He 
is among the prophets and theologians of 
Judaism like Anatole Prance among the mis- 
sionaries and exegetes of to-day-— dismissing 
the whole laborious structure of theodicy by 
the non liquet in rejoinder to its prime 
premises. 

In an "introduction" covering over three- 
fourths of the book, Professor Jastrow dis- 
cusses (often with unnecessary repetitions) 
the authorship of Koheleth, its place in the 
sacred canon, and the views of the "gentle 
cynic" on labor, politics, religion, wealth, 
women and pleasure. There follows a 
translation of the book, with critical notes 
justifying Professor JastroVs reconstruction 
of the text And, finally, there is an appen- 
dix containing the additions to the book by 
"pious commentators," by proverb mongers, 
and by miscellaneous glossators. This ar- 
rangement offers the author the temptation, 
too little resisted, to tautology. We meet the 
same reflections in the introduction, in the 



notes to the text, and in the discussion of 
the glosses in the appendix. For example, 
the interpretation of the famous passage on 
the "golden bowl" and the "sihrer cord" 
appears at least three times in different parts 
of the book. Professor Jastrow could easfly 
have put what he has to say in half the 
number of pages. Even though the book is 
confessedly for "popular" use, its mtelligibil- 
ity is not helped by diffuseness. 

Professor Jastrow eliminates over 60 of 
the 222 verses of Koheleth as additions by 
pious commentators to make the book appear 
orthodox, and proverbs inserted by a nimble- 
minded scribe. While making no pretensions 
to criticise the scientific method of so dis- 
tinguished an exegete as Professor Jastrow, 
we may still wonder whether it is quite safe 
to employ so subjective a standard as he 
does in eliminating verses which he regards 
as either "manifestly inconsistent" with other 
utterances of Koheleth or "interruptions" of 
the context (p. 79) A "gentle cynic" is gen- 
erally not much disturbed by either incon- 
sistencies or interruptions. We might ques- 
tion, too, the statement (p. 114) that the 
motive of the men who determined the 
canon of the Old Testament was to "pre- 
serve what was best in the literary legacy 
of the past." 

But this is only by the way. The upshot 
of Professor Jastrow's study, namely that 
Koheleth has been perverted from its true 
character in being made safe for ortho- 
doxy by the piotis interpolators, will readily 
commend itself to all his readers. The book 
is written in a genial temper throughout, and 
is a valuable contribution to the populariza- 
tion of Biblical criticism. 

D. S. U. 



MEN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT GOD* 

BY FELIX ADLER 



ONE of the valuable teachings of 
psychology is the art of self-man- 
agement with a view to remaining al- 
ways the captain of one's soul. This 
is especially difficult in times of great 
emotional perturbation. In serious 
sickness, when the life of some dearly 
beloved person is in peril; in the fore- 
cast of impending business disaster; or 
in warding off unjust attacks on a fabric 
of character and reputation which a 
lifetime has been spent in building up, — 
how is it possible to withdraw the mind 
from the one preoccupying, imperative 
idea? We are under its uncanny spell; 
it will not let us go. And, being subject 
to it, how can we see clearly the line of 
action we ought to take? How can 
we recover our tranquil self-possession ? 
How can we keep our hand on the rud- 
der to steer our course amid the many 
perplexing alternatives that threaten to 
sweep us away in the current of emo- 
tion? 

Psychology suggests two methods. 
The first is to compel the mind to turn 
abruptly toward some subject as remote 
as possible from the distressing topic, 
especially some dry, unemotional sub- 
ject, like mathematics or logic or chem- 
istry, to bring the needed temporary re- 
lief. It is like a drug that takes down a 
fever. It reduces the temperature. 
But it is only temporary in its effects. 
It does not reach the cause. The safer 
method and the one that produces more 
lasting results is to take firm hold of 
the nettle-pain, and crush it till its 
power to hurt ceases; or, speaking 
without metaphor, to resolutely focus 
attention upon the thing that gives the 
pain, and see it in due proportion and 
perspective. This peril of the sick pa- 
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tient, this libellous attack, this disap- 
pointment in love (or whatever else it 
may be), is an isolated occurrence in 
your experience. It stands out sharply. 
It is a shaft aimed at you personally. 
But the hurt is diminished when you 
realize that this experience, that seems 
so partictdar, is really the lot of thou- 
sands of others. 

Yet whatever partial relief men have 
fotmd in these cotmsels of psychology, 
they have from time immemorial sought 
a solution for the ills and contradictions 
of life in religion. Ancient dreamers 
and mystics conceived of certain beings 
intermediate between God and man— de- 
monic beings, super-intelligences but not 
supreme intelligences. Modem civiliza- 
tion has reduced the many gods to one. 
But still the problem persists, if the 
one God is omnipotent and all-good, of 
reconciling with such a God cosmic pain 
and imperfection. 

Two recent attempts to define a God 
who shall satisfy the modem mind may 
be noticed briefly. Mr. Wells, in his 
God the Invisible King, presents a new 
idea of God with the feature of etemal- 
ity left out. The new God of Mr. 
Wells was bom. He b^^ at a certain 
time, although paradoxically it is said 
that he will not die. But that is self- 
contradictory ; a God that is not etemal 
is not God. A God that is bom will 
die. Whatsoever begins will sometime 
cease. The world as seen in Nature is 
the scene of ceaseless change. Nothing 
is permanent, said a poet, save the law 
of impertaianence. Hence, to begin 
with, Wells' philosophy is unsotmd, 
since whatever is the product of change 
becomes inevitably the prey of change. 

In the next place, Mr. Wells' God is 
not really the God of the heavens and 
the earth. We cannot know about a 
God in the heavens; still we must have 
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the phantom outrider of Wells, gallop- 
ing at the head of the human host 
through the shadows. I do not believe 
in Reeman's impotent God, struggling 
through the jostling forces to under- 
stand himself. I do not believe that the 
tent of perfection will ever be pitched 
on any hill,— call it Zion or by any other 
name, — upon this earth. I do not be- 
lieve, if I must modify my own earlier 
millenialism, that the City of Light will 
ever enshrine the final reign of right. I 
believe that the city of man will become, 
must become, more and ever more the 
City of Light, that its shining ramparts 
shall more and more mirror the eternal 
pattern; but I do not believe that the 
miracle of transformation will ever be 
wholly consummated in the finite realm. 

Inimite perfection is beyond the 
spheres, inaccessible to human vision, 
barely to be divined by the human soul 
in its aspirations. To that infinite 
world what we call the essential self, 
the spiritual self of each of us, belongs. 
The impulse to transform evil into good 
comes thence. In the degree that we 
yield to this urge in us we gain the 
conviction that we are spiritual beings. 
The spiritual impulse is the evidence 
and witness of our spiritual nature. 
And the prize we wrest from life, the 
equivalent for all that we must endure, 
for our shortcomings and our sufferings, 
is just the discovery of what is called 
the spiritual nature, and with it the dis- 
covery of God, — for Godhead is the in- 
finite society of souls. We are not to 
think of ourselves as outside of God, 
created by God ; we are members of the 
Godhead, integrsl components of that 
harmonious system of interacting lives, 
to which the name of the Perfect Life 
alone belongs. 

My view of the destiny of the human 
race is precisely the same as my view 
of the destiny of an individual's terres- 
trial existence. Half of his life he is 



bound in sleep. During childhood his 
faculties are immature and ineffective. 
In extreme old age night steals upon his 
eyelids and his faculties are enfeebled. 
There are a certain few years in which 
he is at his height. During these years 
it behooves him to set free the channels 
in his nature through which pours the 
stream of spiritual energy. The human 
race is, as it were, an enlarged indi- 
vidual. It too has had its childhood. 
It will have its middle years. It is 
very probable that it will have its period 
of decline. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that the species is immortal. In 
all likelihood it will die. And the ob- 
ject of its existence is that it may have 
in larger measure than I its moments 
of exaltation, that then it may touch 
glory, that the light of divine wisdom 
and insight into the eternal values may 
then be showered upon it and vouch- 
safed to it. 

It is with such conceptions as these 
that I face the events of the day and of 
the future which looms beyond. I do 
not believe that justice will be effectu- 
ated at the peace table. I do not believe 
that the gates of the millenium are 
about to be thrown open. I see strange 
forms of evil raising their heads in our 
own country, sinister forces asserting 
themselves, class greeds and national 
egotisms stepping into the open, as this 
war ends and the curtain rises on a 
new stage setting. I am not dismayed 
in my faith by these appearances. My 
faith is not bound by the consideration 
of proximate results, or of any results. 
^\vil exists in orde^ that it may be 
dominated, transmuted. I am a son of 
light in so far as any mortal being can 
be, in proportion as I spend my strength 
in this task of transmutation. The 
energy I put forth is the expression of 
my veriest selfhood. I ask not what 
will come of it. In it I live and have 
my being. 
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TAKING SIDES 



WE consider it no part of the 
function of an Ethical Society 
to take sides on debatable moral is- 
sues. It can properly take sides only 
on those moral issues upon which 
the conscience of mankind is already 
made up. To this class of issues be- 
long, for example, the right of the 
single standard to prevail over the 
double standard in the relations of 
the sexes, the duty of humaneness 
in the treatment of animals, the 
obligation to act justly and honestly 
in commercial transactions. Upon all 
such issues there is now general 
agreement among civilized people 
everywhere and it is part of the 
business of an Ethical Society to 
encourage the ever wider application 
of these forms of accepted right con- 
duct. 

Over against the moral issues upon 
which an undivided conscience has 
been reached are those concerning 
the righteousness of which men are 
not yet agreed, and upon all such 
an Ethical Society cannot takes sides 
without instantly forfeiting the price- 
less freedom of its fellowship. Ex- 
amples of such open moral issues on 
which the agreement of civilized peo- 
ples has not yet been reached are: 
compulsory military training in the 
schools, socialism, vivisection, the 
granting of amenity to political of- 
fenders, the presence of Japan in 
Shantung, the ethics of the proposed 
League of Nations. Upon none of 
these issues has the conscience of 
mankind taken a unanimous stand 



and hence an Ethical Society cannot 
take sides on any one of them. Were 
an Ethical Society to commit itself 
on any debatable moral issue it would 
automatically shut out from its mem- 
bership those who differed in their 
moral judgment on the issue from 
the majority. Individual leaders of 
Ethical Societies have the right and 
duty to express themselves freely on 
all mooted moral questions; but they 
are pledged, in so doing, not to speak 
for any one but themselves, thereby 
guaranteeing the integrity of the So- 
ciety as an organization which has 
for one of its purposes the promotion 
of knowledge of the Right, through 
free discussion upon its platform of 
moral questions on which all good 
men are not as yet agreed. 

We deplore the fact that this dis- 
tinctive feature of the Ethical Move- 
ment is still misconceived in quar- 
ters where we assumed it must by 
this time have been fully understood. 
We sometimes hear it said that the 
Ethical Movement is a flabby, inver- 
tebrate institution because it refrains 
from ever taking sides on the burn- 
ing moral issues of the day. But 
were it to do so it would be false 
to the cardinal characteristic which 
distinguishes it from most religious 
organizations, viz., that in matters 
of practical action or of expediency 
it permits the majority to rule, but 
in all matters of conviction as to 
what is right it pays absolute respect 
to the position of the minority, safe- 
guarding its freedom by refusal to 
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commit the Society to what the ma- 
jority believes to be the right. 

A higher task than that of taking 
sides on disputed issues devolves 
upon an Ethical Society.- It is the 
task of facing the issue in order to 
elucidate the modicum of right that 
lies with those whom the majority 
believe to be altogether wrong. For 
never is all the right on one side and 
all the wrong on the other. The 
history of great moral issues on 
which good men were divided has 
fully vindicated the correctness of 
this contention. And by as much as 
our grasp of the Complete Right is 
an ideal still far beyond us, awaiting 
realization, an Ethical Society has a 
worthier task on its hands than that 
of taking sides, — it is the task of 
helping to bring to light knowledge 
of the Complete Right. To that 
higher and more difficult task let our 
Ethical Societies, in these troubled 
days, consecrate themselves anew in 
order that the primary purpose of the 
Movement may be the more fulfilled 
advancement in knowledge of the 
Right 

A. W. M. 



PAGEANTRY ON THE SCREEN 

A GRAND RAPIDS lady, Mrs. 
James Flaherty, has started a 
movement which may have extra- 
ordinary significance both for com- 
munal pageantry and the "movies." 
With the cordial approval of many 
leading public officials and citizens, 
she is endeavoring to create a State- 
wide willingness to stage a moving 
picture pageant depicting the history 
of Michigan. Out of an intimate 
knowledge of the historic material, 
she has constructed a draft scenario. 
What is now needed is a public in- 
terest which will ensure the thou- 
sands of volunteers needed to enact 
the pageant, and the funds to pay 
the cost Experts in scenario adapta- 



tion, in pageant construction, cos- 
tuming and marshaling, and in the 
camera work involved, must of 
course spend many months on the 
job; though there would not seem 
to be any reason why such a scheme 
should be any more prohibitive in 
expense than any of the ambitious 
pageants already staged in this coun- 
try, without thought of their perpet- 
uation by means of the moving pic- 
ture reel. 

The possibilities of the scheme al- 
most flood one's imagination. In- 
stead of a couple of thousand exec- 
utants, as many thousands as the 
State finds willing to pay for a cos- 
tume and get into the local marching 
line; instead of the great vistas only, 
intimate touches, outdoor or indoor, 
of local life and local historic happen- 
ing or legend. And, instead of a 
week's performances in some one 
spot, a film that can be shown to 
audiences in the remotest comers of 
the State, and for generations to 
come — for a century's return instead 
of a week's in gate-money, — ^yet sub- 
ject to change, to re-editing, to the 
continued impact of the public mind 
in suggesting, perhaps even con- 
tributing from time to time, new and 
finer enactments of this or that inci- 
dent of the play. Here would be 
"community movies" in a new and 
wonderful sense. 

Further, let us imagine each of 
the forty-eight States of the Union 
catching the greatness of the idea, 
and, over a period of several years 
of patient research, public discussion, 
preparation, and production, turning^ 
out a "movie" pageant of its ovm 
history and intimate peculiarities and 
associations. What an adjunct to the 
history teaching of the public 
schools! What a chance for a reper- 
tory theatre in every great centre of 
population, with forty-eight pageants 
of the nation's life as a first instal- 
ment of real repertory art in tHis 
medium ! 
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Here is the true chance for Mr. 
Griffith. He is one of the great 
artists of America — and an artist in 
AmeHca's most prevalent art. But 
for years his work, however fine in 
producton, has been generally feeble 
and catchpenny in story, in senti- 
ment, in comment on life; of slight 
consequence as compared with The 
Birth of a Nation. Let the State 
of Michigan, or some group of States, 
buy up Mr. Griffith's brains for a 
period of years to come, and turn him 
loose with a mandate to organize the 
imaginative forces of each State con- 
cerned, planning pageants and en- 
acting them — ^with no limit to the 
number of citizens who shall be in- 
duced to co-operate in this art effort, 
with payment or without it, from 
searching the pages of history to 
carrying a banner or waving a hand. 

G. E. O'D. 



ON ACCEPTING THE UNIVERSE 

TT is told of Margaret Fuller, the 
-L temperamental transcendentalist 
who enlivened Boston in its halcyon 
days, that she once enthusiastically 
exclaimed: "I accept the universe." 
To which Emerson laconically made 
answer: **She'd better." 

But why? To us it would appear 
that it matters not so much whether 
wc accept the universe or not, as how 
we accept it and for what ends. To 
accept it as is, to indulge in pious 
pleasantries anent "the best of all 
possible worlds" is not particularly 
commendable. Whatever is, is not 
thereby right, and to "accept" uncriti- 
cally is to connive at wrong. 

Nor is it sufficient to accept what 
is agreeable and to reject the rest 
Thus to flee from evil to more con- 



genial realms where one may linger 
in gentle contemplation of some lux- 
urious Utopia, is to erect a prema- 
ture paradise on uncertain sands. 

Accept the universe; yes, and what 
is evil in it first of all. But not as 
final. Rather as an opposing force 
which is to be courageously faced, 
and by the use of which we may 
ascend to a more acceptable universe. 

J.G. 



THE GEORGE ELIOT CENTENNIAL 

IS it because the present year has 
been so rich in centennial com- 
memorations that so little attention 
has been paid to the one which falls 
toward the close of the year — ^that of 
George Eliot, whose birthday is No- 
vember 22nd? One can understand 
that little should have been made of 
the centennial of Arthur Hugh 
Clough, or even of Charles Kingsley; 
but with George Eliot it is different. 
She has an established place in the 
memory of all readers of fiction of 
the older generation. Her influence 
has been much wider and more pop- 
ular than that, of the two writers al- 
ready mentioned, — ^indeed one would 
venture to say than that of the other 
three famous men whose centennial has 
been celebrated during the present year, 
— Ruskin, Whitman and Lowell. 

Librarians tell us that the dust 
has been gathering thick on the 
volumes of George Eliot. Is this 
neglect indicative of a merely passing 
forgetfulness? In any case, the in- 
fluence exercised by this g^eat woman 
and her novels has been so large and 
so beneficent that it is a great pity 
that she should not be adequately 
honored. 

P. C. 



HOW TO LIVE WITH UNCONGENIAL PEOPLE* 

BY DANIEL ROY FREEMAN 



THERE is a poet-philosopher liv- 
ing in some high, quiet tower 
within each of us, able to view the 
changing scene of the world without 
passion .and to receive instruction and 
refinement of nature from contem- 
plation. To this being, nothing ap- 
pears more odd than the disaffec- 
tions amongst the children of men. 
In his eyes it seems natural that 
everyone should feel such a weird 
sense of companionship with every- 
one else with whom he shares life 
in this quaint world that even in- 
cipient ill-will would be over- 
whelmed by a flooding realization 
of copartnership in ontological mys- 
tery and possible spiritual interaction. 

We discover ourselves to be this 
pure sage, however, if we learn the 
truth at all, only after attaining to a 
certain maturity. On the ordinary 
levels of experience uncongenialities 
of various g^des and intensities seek 
to make their claim upon us. We 
are like bees buzzing about amongst 
varicolored and diversely nectared 
blossoms. We inwardly tend to fly 
towards some and away from others. 
Though we may never reach quite to 
the point of falling in hate with such 
and such a one at first sight, we may 
none the less perceive between him 
and us sundry signs of unwilled 
variance and perhaps of antipathy. 
Towards others we are favorably 
disposed from the beginning. 

It would be interesting to ask what 
is this "beginning;" to inquire into 
What soil of personal or racial his- 
tory the roots of particular attrac- 
tions Of repulsions descend; to ex- 
plore the subterranean unconscious 
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repressions and convulsions which 
give form and structure to surface ex- 
periences. Our especial concern in 
this address, however, is neither with 
the origin of this grade and type of 
feelings nor with the feelings them- 
selves. They occasion in us a cer- 
tain social comfortableness or un- 
easiness, to be sure. We are super- 
ficially pleased when we find our 
kind of people and incline to think 
that we might dispense with the rest. 
But these minor and juvenile likes 
and dislikes are the merest raw ma- 
terial of ethical culture. They may 
have more of aesthetics than of 
ethics in them. How we shall live 
with those people whose uncongenial- 
ity to us consists simply in offend- 
ing our taste, each of us may deter- 
mine with what sense, manners and 
humor he can muster. 

Sthical disharmonies, however, 
present a different problem. The 
spiritual relationship of a man with 
his fellow men has a far other qual- 
ity than that of these temperamental 
gusts. Clashing ideals diverse stand- 
ards, incompatible aims call for 
something more than the toninjr 
down of prejudices. They raise the 
question as to how we shall feel and 
behave towards persons with whom 
we seriously disagree. What shall 
be our attitude towards those of 
whom we disapprove? How shall 
we act towards persons, perhaps in 
our family, with whose ways and 
thoughts we find ourselves habitually 
out of accord? What shall be our 
relationship to an environment un- 
friendly to our most central aims? 

These questions fall into two 
classes and present two somewhat 
distinct sets of problems. The first 
has to do with our more private, 
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domestic and personal relations; the 
second involves those difficulties 
which beset us in our public con- 
nections. The one finds us at home. 
The other meets us abroad. We may 
almost say that the one demands, 
"How shall we live with our un- 
congenial friends?" and the other, 
"How shall we live with uncongenial 
enemies? 

The equus docilis, the domesticated 
horse, has been scarcely less neces- 
sary to mankind than the scapegoat. 
Indeed, in a country where meat was 
scarce, scapegoats were driven into 
the wilderness. Their psychological 
worth was estimated higher than 
their food value. We have grown 
too thrifty to waste good flesh in 
this crude fashion. We have found a 
simpler way which both frees our 
conscience and saves our dinner. We 
take words for scapegoats instead of 
quadrupeds. 

Nowhere is this tendency to cause 
words to bear away our responsi- 
bility more clearly displayed than in 
our use of "uncongeniality" in re- 
gard to domestic relationships. Rath- 
er than penetrating to the causes of 
disharmony to deal with them and 
remove them, we are inclined to pos- 
tulate uncongeniality and dismiss the 
obligation. Now true and final un- 
congeniality does sometimes exist 
within households and should then be 
faced, but much that goes under the 
name is not uncongeniality at all. 
In some cases those things which 
are set down to the charge of uncon- 
geniality are nothing more than the 
normal difficulties which grow out of 
homes being made up of persons of 
all ages. This fact furnishes variety 
and diverse joys, to be sure, but it 
creates its own necessities for ad- 
justment. Children do not always 
see the logic of either the silences or 
the speech of their parents. The 
ways of their elders are mysterious. 
Ten years old notoriously fails to 
accord the dignity of seventeen its 



due. Fifty is prone to be impatient 
of thirty. Adolescence is full of its 
fantasies and its revelations, its ris- 
ings and sinkings, its starts and 
conversions. It both craves and re- 
jects sympathy. It finds it hard to 
orientate itself in the world. And 
the effort is a strain, also, upon the 
world. The position of the ageing 
one who is not learning to walk but 
learning not to walk, who is grad- 
ually withdrawing from affairs and 
responsibility, who is becoming dis- 
pensable, is full of delicacy. Every 
period in life is thus fruitful in 
problems of its own and all are 
thrust into daily intimacy to har- 
monize their interests as best they 
may, A certain amount of criss- 
cross, therefore, would be more sur- 
prising in its absence than it is in 
its presence. 

Further seeming uncongenialities, 
also, especially amongst the grown- 
up members of the family, inay have 
their basis not in serious ethical lacks 
in any of the parties to it, nor even 
in temperamental incompatibility. 
They may have their roots rather in 
the very nature of civilized life it- 
self. For everyone, and particularly 
the most highly organized man and 
woman, bears within himself, to- 
gether with his ripened aspirations, 
not only his own infancy and adoles-. 
cence but also the rude and iVnperious 
turmoils and the strong and pushing 
instincts of his entire ascending bio- 
logical line. The charioteer, the soul, 
has not only two steeds to guide, as 
in Plato's parable, but a whole stamp- 
ing, champing herd. Emerson felt 
a thousand needs of spirit to which 
Caliban was a stranger. Caliban, 
however, knew no appetite which 
was not embedded in the na- 
ture of Emerson. It is no slight 
undertaking for one to overcome 
one's inner anarchy, adopt a con- 
stitution and live at peace with one- 
self. 

The various instincts, renowned 
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for blindness, drive their course in unless there is unity in one. The 

all men, supplying, it is true, the discord which seems to be without 

content to experience, but requiring, may be within. The question as to 

in civilized life, a prodigious amount how to live with uncongenial people 

of discipline. And the very process often resolves itself into the ques- 

of spiritualizing them and bringing tion as to how one shall live with 

them into the service of the conscious oneself. 

person not infrequently leads to inner It is wholesome for everyone to 
confusion and domestic trouble. In- realize that a certain measure of con* 
stinctive desires that are tamed and flict is taking place in others, even 
whose expression is limited, directed in his most intimate associates, as 
and sometimes repressed in the in- well as in himself. Every civilized 
terest, let us say, of a late marriage household, and particularly a family 
and a monogamous standard of life, of sensitized, ethically-minded per- 
submit to repression, to be sure, but sons, governed by refined standards, 
they no sooner dive out of sight into is a company of spiritual warriors, 
the unconscious realms of the mind It is hard to predict at what moment 
than they plot to revenge themselves one or another may be engaged in 
against their governor. The re- severe combat with foes who fight in 
pressed hungers are as clever as the the dark. A degree of strangeness, 
alleged devil, and as industrious, therefore, perhaps of morbid irrita- 
They work day and night, and al- bility, a touch of madness, appear- 
ways in disguise. In the day they ing in anyone ought not to frighten 
cloud the spirit with vague fears or himself or his companions into an 
compulsions which do not reveal assumption of uncongeniality. The 
their true origin. At night they par- rather should it, in the most of cases, 
ody themselves in dreams. In ex- incite them all to mutual support, 
treme cases they masquerade as all And they should realize how magnif- 
manner of physical and psychical icent is the human achievement when 
symptoms. anyone in the midst of his own task 
Repressions of childhood or youth and conflict, his own perturbations, 
may thus issue in a transferred sense partial successes, questionings, clari- 
of guilt, or in morbid and irrational fications of issues, siftings of ideals, 
dread. Not infrequently a feeling of progress towards self-knowledge and 
ill-defined shrinking from life, for self-government, matches evenly in 
which one can assign no adequate basic joy and helpfulness with others 
cause, results in exaggerated self- who are in a like case, 
justification and makes extravagant Though one may attempt, in never 
demands for commendation and at- so fine a temper, however, to live 
tention. If this seems to be in any sanely in the home, not all the other 
measure lacking in the attitude of members of the household may be 
one's family towards one, even able or willing to join in the enter- 
though it may be in fact not wanting, prise. A true home, like a proper 
one tends to regard these intimates society, is a contrapuntal system, 
as inconsiderate and hard. That each melody a distinct musical en- 
which has the appearance of uncon- tity, yet all organized into a fuller 
geniality, therefore, may represent no harmonic unit. But there may be 
real divergence of natures or of ideals one or more voices that insist on 
between two people, but rather a singing erratically or in anarchic 
misjudgment due to inner conflict and formlessness. They create no con- 
distorted vision. It is an old saying sistent melody of their own nor will 
that there cannot be unity in two they relate their private, scattered 
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notes to the general system. What 
ought to be one's attitude towards 
these persons who, despite our best 
efforts, remain unco-operative? How 
shall we live with people in the 
home whose uncongeniality cannot 
be overcome? 

It is hard to set forth general pre- 
cepts in this matter because every 
case appears poignantly concrete. 
Each seems to have its peculiar com- 
plications. One is tempted to say 
that the rule is that there is no rule. 
This, however, would be a too quick 
surrender. The Stoics used to say 
that no situation can arise in which 
a man cannot display the spirit of 
man. And Jesus declared that the 
spirit of a man consists in a special 
sort of love towards all one's fellow 
men» including one's definite and 
choice enemies. Perhaps by sum- 
moning the best experience of other 
times and persons and by patiently 
brooding over the matter ourselves 
we may find something, to think and 
something to do concerning homelike 
and tenacious uncongenialities. 

It may seem that enough has al- 
ready been said concerning the pro- 
priety of one's own assumption of 
responsibility for existing uncon- 
genialities. Self-examination should, 
however, I think, be pressed even 
one step farther still. The advice of 
Confucius to governors, that when 
they discovered evil in their provinces 
they should take themselves to task, 
is difficult to overdo. In the very 
question, "How shall we act towards 
persons who are persistently and wil- 
fully uncongenial," there lurks a dan- 
ger. It is the snare which entangles 
the honest zealot. Possibly that uncon- 
geniality to which we seem to be the 
wholly innocent party may grow out 
of our wrong conception of the prop- 
er relation of person to person. The 
strong-minded parent, conscientious 
in the extreme, may sincerely sup- 
pose that his son introduces uncon- 
geniality into an otherwise harmon- 



ious household by his rebellious tem- 
. per, whereas that which the father 
regards as insubordination in his son 
may be nothing more than a weapon 
of self-defense for the preservation of 
his serious convictions. It is difficult 
for one to recognize the tyranny of 
one's own honest orthodoxies, be- 
cause one knows that they are pure- 
ly held. One hopes to save the 
world by them even at the cost of 
sacrifice or martyrdom. It is pecul- 
iarly baffling and annoying, there- 
fore, to discover that members of 
one's very household are determined 
to save themselves in some other 
way. Hence it behooves us to ask 
whether or not our domestic uncon- 
genialities rest upon any unwilling- 
ness on our part to grant full auton- 
omy to the other members of the 
family. That is not true harmony 
which is won by a sentimental ignor- 
ing of differences in personality and 
point of view or by weak capitula- 
tion to one dominating mind. We 
may well ask if that which we mean 
by a congenial household is one that 
takes its cue from us. 

Let us suppose, however, that we 
have avoided this pitfall of bigotry, 
that we have a proper ideal of a 
community of ethically endowed per- 
sons mutually supplementing and 
stimulating one another and that we 
have sought to live by this faith. 
Indeed let us assume for the moment 
that our attitude and our practice 
have been without blemish and that 
nevertheless others continue invasive, 
selfish, callous, irresponsible, trifling, 
impure, and generally unethical. How 
should we feel and act towards those 
whom our judgment disapproves? 

The counsel of perfection is to love 
them and to seek to be of the highest 
service to them as potential spiritual 
beings. Hie labor, hoc opus est, how- 
ever. This is labor, this is work, as 
Vergil said of the ascent from Aver- 
nus. There may be those who feel 
themselves unequal to the attain- 
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ment of such heights of disinterested 
goodwill. Possible attitudes towards 
the offending person exist, not so 
exacting as this, which one may en- 
tertain as steps in progress towards 
the highest. We may, for instance, 
look upon the uncongenial one with 
the calm curiosity of science. This 
at once transforms him from a per- 
sonal problem into an objective phe- 
nomenon. He is a fact to be studied, 
classified and so far as possible ex- 
plained. If he were eliminated the 
universe would be made to that ex- 
tent poorer as a subject of investiga- 
tion. Scientists have distinguished a 
thousand varieties of crabs. The dis- 
covery of each new sort has yielded 
a certain pleasure, not exactly social 
or personal, but intellectual. Uncon- 
genial persons, thus, may be made to 
satisfy our instinct of inquisitive- 
ness. They cannot avoid adding to 
our stock of information, if we wish 
to study them. When we view them 
in this light we begin to cure the 
fever of diseased personal relation- 
ship. 

Through this scientific attitude we 
may advance to the Chestertonian 
temper. Family life to Gilbert K. 
Chesterton is an adventure. Uncon- 
genial persons are in the nature of 
savage tribes not wholly explored. 
The excitement of the unexpected is 
as inviting to him as the satisfaction 
of personal likes. It is always pos- 
sible that the uncongenial one may 
disclose some fresh freak of un- 
pleasantness tomorrow, or even to- 
day. How grateful we should feel 
every morning and how eager to 
waken upon a domestic circle in 
which one is almost certain not to be 
bored. 

One who has attained to such a 
state of mind may perhaps move to a 
further stage. When Socrates was 
asked by a pupil how he avoided an- 
ger and resentment upon a certain 
occasion when he had been illtreated 
and abused in public by an arrogant 



Athenian, he replied by asking if the 
young man felt piqued at the sight 
of one who was deformed in body. 
"No," said the youth. "How much 
less," said Socrates, "should we feel 
anger against one who has a hump 
on his mind!" It is useful for us 
to remember that those who persist 
in unworthy courses reveal their own 
ethical lacks. They are unfortunates. 
They call forth the sympathy rather 
than the enmity of discerning per- 
sons. They arouse grief in us and 
bestir us to puzzling queries as to 
the nature and origin of ill-will, per- 
haps, but they cannot betray us into 
petty, bickering ire if we have it in 
us to reply, "Yes," to Shakespeare's 
question, "Hast any philosophy in 
thee, shepherd?" 

These several attitudes and more 
besides may help us to answer the 
fool not according to his folly. They 
may keep us from the common error 
of taking our spiritual tone from the 
uncongenial person. They are hardly 
sufficient, however, to meet the se- 
verest needs. They would not enable 
a parent to solve the problem of his 
rightful relationship to a son who 
had injured or wrecked his career and 
brought public disgrace upon his 
family by vicious courses. They fur- 
nish an inadequate principle of con- 
duct to guide children who come to 
irreconcilable antagonism with their 
parents over social and religious 
ideals of life. In short they are good 
armor only if they are kept out of the 
hottest battles. In mortal conflict 
some better tempered plate is needed. 
What should one's attitude be to- 
wards uncongenial household com- 
panions when the uncongeniality rises 
to the highest pitch? 

Here nothing can avail but love. 

It seems a paradox that in the very 
situation in which love appears to be 
most impossible, there it should be 
most required. The love which is 
demanded, however, is not ordinary 
love. It is not that love which feeds 
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upon personal attractiveness in its ob- 
ject. Indeed it is not personal love 
in the usual sense, at all. It is called 
forth not by what it sees but by 
what it does not see. It gives its 
allegiance not to the empirical crea- 
ture which the offender to all appear- 
ance is, but rather to his still unre- 
vealed or only imperfectly disclosed 
self. It seeks to enter into partner- 
ship with his transcendental, nume- 
nal, spiritual, ethical self to defeat 
the pretensions of his wild or slug- 
gish, his unawakened, self. 

Such love is possible only to one 
who has penetrated beneath the sur- 
face meanings of life. To the naive 
beginner in social experience nothing 
would appear more preposterous than 
that he could ever love everyone. It 
is not only that there are so many 
persons who are uninteresting, but 
there are such numbers who are 
ready to overreach one, to trample 
upon one as mere material, in order 
to accomplish their private and per- 
haps low aims. There is so much 
alloy even in leading personages. Uni- 
versal love seems a fatuous dream, un- 
less one is to become wholly undiscrim- 
inating. 

Then in some living hour the 
youthful soul comes of age. He dis- 
covers in himself the meaning of all 
so-called crimes, and of all holiness 
of all times. He knows that there is 
no one to whom he is not related 
and that all are subject to death. 
Thenceforth he sees life with new 
eyes. He finds it difficult to put into 
words that which has occurred with- 
in him. He may say in the familiar 
figure that he has been bom again. 
Or he may use the metaphor of Paul, 
declaring that he has been crucified 
and has died and has risen, a new 
being. Or he may employ an anal- 
ogy from the realm of sight and 
testify that his soul has been visited 
by a flood of light. He has been 
illuminated. Enlightenment has come. 
His eyes have been opened. He sees 



that to which he before had been 
blind. Or again he speaks of himself 
as having been initiated into a mys- 
tery. Perhaps he calls the change 
conversion. Aristotle speaks of the 
experience as having a presentiment. 

The outcome of the spiritual event, 
by whatever name it may be called, 
is the conviction that one's essential 
self is beyond all words precious, sus- 
ceptible of incalculable development 
and refinement, and capable of quick- 
ening into life the true selves of one's 
fellow men, who are all similarly con- 
stituted, however dull or gross we 
or others may appear to be. In the 
words of Aristotle, "We have a pre- 
sentiment that the Good must be 
something that is a man's very own." 
The consciousness of unique worth 
comes with a sense of revelation. 
Those who experience it feel them- 
selves to be "Illuminati," and desire 
nothing so much as that all men 
should become thus enlightened. 

The love which belongs to this 
experience is not a soft and yielding 
emotion based on an instinctive at- 
traction. It is a well-considered atti- 
tude growing out of mature knowl- 
edge and a hard-won philosophy of 
life. It is a love which embraces 
even uncongenial persons. It is that 
of which Jesus spoke as love of one's 
enemies. On this level of life ene- 
mies are unthinkable. However much 
one may strive to be my enemy, he 
cannot become one in fact so long 
as I persist in seeking in him some- 
thing deeper than his enmity and in 
trying to bring it to life by my brood- 
ing love. One has not learned the 
art of living with uncongenial people 
until one has been bom into this 
spiritual attitude towards them. 

The attainment of this attitude, 
however, is not enough. It is indis- 
pensable, but to it must be added 
wisdom. In order to become effec- 
tive, love must be administered with 
limitless tact, reserve and courage. 
This mysteriously hard tenderness. 
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this unrelenting solicitude must be 
applied with an infinitely skilful 
hand. For true love , by no means 
dictates an undiscriminatihg compli- 
ance with the wishes of its object. 
Those wishes may be unworthy of 
him. The parents whose son has 
sown the wind and is reaping the 
whirlwind, if they love him rightly, 
will suffer with him. They will not 
seek to deprive him of the discipline 
of pain. The child whose parents 
would fasten upon his mind the 
chains of an authoritarian system and 
endeavor to enforce their restrictive 
views by their parental prerogatives 
must, for very love of them, not per- 
mit them to play the part of father 
and mother so ill. He must have a 
higher ideal for them than they have 
for themselves, and must refuse to be 
particeps criminis with them. 

The precise when, where and how 
one shall meet definite instances of un- 
congeniality, no one can say for an- 
other. The spirit in which we ap- 
proach every case may be that of rev- 
erent service of the spiritual nature of 
whose presence in ourselves we have 
received clear hints and whose existence 
in others we cannot doubt. 

In the general relationships of life 
outside the home there are all shad- 
ings of uncongeniality from fantas- 
tic prejudices to moral condemna- 
tion. They demand special and de- 
tailed consideration, which I cannot 
give them here. I know of no better 
spirit in which to deal with them than 
that of which I have spoken. 

We should, perhaps, not be sur- 
prised that so many and such bitter 
disaffections make themselves mani- 
fest on all hands when we recollect 
how little of the mental energy of 
mankind is devoted to creating a 
science and an art of living. In the 
midst of national wars, class war and 
social strife how many persons are 
trying sincerely to understand the 
others' nature, background, motives 
and point of view. We must be fair 



towards others, assuring ourselves 
that we honestly desire to be just 
with them. We must go farther. 
We must examine our standard of 
justice in the light of theirs. The 
master often thought that he was 
just to his slave. And he was, ac- 
cording to the system of slavery. 
But the slave felt a rankling resent- 
ment against the institution out of 
hvhich those standards of justice 
grew. We must be ready to put 
ourselves completely in the position 
of the other person. Not that we will 
necessarily yield assent to his opin- 
ions, but that we will sincerely try 
to understand them and weigh them 
on their merits. This is a prelimi- 
nary to every congenial relationship. 
We devote very little thought to 
breaking down the barriers which di- 
vide us from others. To scarcely 
any one are those who walk beside 
him on the sidewalk, those who buy 
from him or sell to him, those who 
work with him, real persons with 
hopes and fears, interests, ideas and 
affections. How seldom does any 
one look with speculative inquiry into 
the eyes of a passer-by. Those whom 
we know better we know often none 
too well. A thousand things con- 
cern us more than the living crea- 
tures who throng about us. A differ- 
ence of language or even of dialect, 
an unfamiliarity of manners, a for- 
eign habit of thought, an alien com- 
plexion frightens human souls from 
one another. There are all about us, 
hidden beneath a forbidding exterior, 
mines of spiritual personality. 

Man's unhappiness in the midst 
of his coldness signifies that, difficult 
as satisfying relationships are to 
form, mankind is companionable in 
the highest sense, by nature, and can 
be blessed with no lesser good. De- 
spite temporary failure we should per- 
sist in our efforts to overcome uncon- 
geniality, knowing that he who bafHes 
our endeavors needs our true selves as 
surely as we need him. 



AN ANCIENT ETHICAL SOCIETY 



BY JAMES GUTMANN 



THE story of Empedocles on Etna 
is familiar. We know how the 
Sicilian sage, coveting a reputation 
for supernatural power, sought to 
persuade the world that he had been 
summoned to heaven by throwing 
himself into the crater of the volcano. 
His body was consumed, but the 
next eruption brought forth his 
bronze sandals and thus betrayed his 
act. P)rthagoras, pioneer mathemati- 
cian and founder of what we may 
consider the earliest "ethical society,*' 
plunged into a crater far deeper than 
Etna and one less likely to reveal its 
content. He has indeed attained an 
aura of supematuralism, not so much 
by any action of his own as by thj 
fact that his name has become inex- 
tricably involved in fable and legend. 
As a result we have, in place of an 
adequate biography, a Pythagorean 
myth. But this crater too has cast 
forth sandals, and we have a few es- 
sential facts concerning Pythagoras, 
enough to construct an account of 
his life, his doctrines and the society 
which he founded. 



Pythagoras was bom in Samos 
sometime in the sixth century before 
the beginning of the present era. 
Thus he belongs to a remote antiqui- 
ty, an antiquity which even to such 
ancients as Plato and Aristotle 
seemed a fairly distant past. It is 
said that he* was impelled to leave 
his native home because he disliked 
the tyrannic rule of Polykrates, 
and that after extensive travel he 
settled in Italy. How much faith we 
can put in such an account is, of 
course, uncertain — but it serves to 
explain his appearance on the Italic 
peninsula. And for us that is im- 



portant, for it was there that he es- 
tablished a series of secret lodges or 
9uvcdpia, a religious brotherhood 
which aimed at the moral reforma- 
tion of society. 

This ancient ethical organization 
combined the various interests and 
enthusiasms which have been attrib- 
uted to Pythagoras himself. Thus 
they stimulated at once an elaborate 
mystic ceremonial and an intensive 
scientific interest. How these rather 
conflicting purposes were harmon- 
ized we shall seek to discover pres- 
ently ; for the moment it will be well 
to relate those few facts concerning 
the Pythagorean societies which have 
come down to us. 

The order extended its influence 
throughout Lower Italy, its center 
being in the town of Crotona. The 
exact membership we do not know 
but it must have. been numerous, and 
it is extremely interesting lo note 
that it included men and women on 
equal terms. It appears that the 
members lived together under a strict 
rule, having all their property in 
common and leading a life of ex- 
treme simplicity. Some of the de- 
tails of the rule established by Pytha- 
goras, we shall revert to later on; 
it had reference to the intimate per- 
sonal life as well as to ceremonies 
and scientific study. But it is clear 
that an ethical reform of this sort 
entailed serious political conse- 
quences. For it was impossible then 
as it would be now, to attempt to 
alter the individual and group life so 
radically without coming into con- 
flict with generally accepted customs 
and institutions. The results are not 
surprising. The fellowship was at 
first looked on with contempt which 
presently gave way to resentment. 
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Natural suspicion was easily fostered 
by a dislike for the rigid principles 
and somewhat pedantic doctrines of 
the sect. In any event rumor has it 
that late in the fifth century B. C. 
(approximately a hundred years after 
Pythagoras had organized the so- 
ciety) the neighboring Italians de- 
cided twi vigorous measures. They 
had- apparently had enough of these 
. fanatic^' who told them not to eat 
beans and forbade them to whip their 
dogs because the animals' howls 
sounded like the voices of departed 
friends. 'They rose against them, 
burned their homes and dispersed 
the members, and thus put an end 
to the society though its doctrines 
persisted long thereafter. 

II 

And what were these doctrines 
which so strangely united mysticism 
and mathematics? The union, as a 
matter of fact« is not as unusual an 
alliance as might at first appear. For 
there is in the realm of number and 
numerical relations a definiteness and 
brilliant precision which are extreme- 
ly alttractive to the mystic who 
yearns for that very certainty and 
clarity. Its absence repels him in the 
life of every day and impels him to 
seek it elsewhere. 

In mathematics one gains that con- 
viction of truth and finality which 
is the aim of all knowledge but to 
which few attain. In it order and 
fixity reach their fullest expression, 

•and order and permanence had a 
powerful attraction for the Greek 

• mind. To the Greek, chaos and cos- 
mos did not mean merely order and 

•disorder — ^they meant almost good 
and bad. Permanence seemed to 

•them an altogether natural ideal, an 
ideal which it is difficult for us to 
appreciate in this age of evolution- 
ism, when progress is, as it were, 
thought to be' the order of the day. 
But though it is difficult for us to 
accept in full this ideal of perma- 



nence we can realize its importance. 
And especially we can understand 
some of the results of the applica- 
t* n of mathematical thought to life. 

Consider its results in music, an 
art dear to the heart of every mystic 
and especially important in the cere- 
monies of the Pythagoreans. That 
the laws of harmonics are based on 
definite numerical ratios was first 
observed by Pythagoras, by moving 
the bridge on the monochord sound- 
ing board of a lyre. This led him 
to relate musical harmony to the 
mathematical mean or temperance. 
Music could then be used to purge 
the soul even as medicine was em- 
ployed to purge and bring temper- 
ance to the body. (The fact that 
the word "tonic" has retained mean- 
ing in medicine as in music is seen 
to be more than an accident.) 

The harmony for which the musi- 
cian strives was to be discovered in 
other fields also, wherever there was 
perfect adjustment based on mathe- 
matical principles. Of this a strik- 
ing example is the movement of the 
heavenly bodies; in this sense the 
"music of the spheres" is more than 
an ar*" gnomical metaphor and the 
ideal of harmony receives celestial 
sanction. 

But more important to us than the 
Pythagorean insistence on the es- 
sential significance of mathematics 
with its application to such diverse 
interests as music, medicine and as- 
tronomy, are the ethical princi- 
ples and ideals which were also de- 
rived from these doctrines. For im- 
portant as harmony and temperance 
are in the three above mentioned 
sciences, their significance is for us 
enhanced a thousandfold by their ap- 
plication to human relations. 

Ill 

Pythagoras sought to bring into 
concerns of human conduct that same 
certainty, law and order which, as we 
have seen, typify the realm of mathe- 
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matics. We observe this in such 
maxims as "Justice is a square," and 
though that thought seems ludicrous, 
we retain this ancient pun when we 
speak of a "right angle." 

But we are little interested in the 
formal application of numerical terms 
to ethical concepts. Rather we are 
concerned with Pythagoras' attempt 
to introduce into human conduct the 
law and order which he had found 
admirable in mathematics, and which 
were to yield genuine harmony. Here 
indeed is Pythagoras' signal and for 
us most valuable contribution. 

Respect for law and order is the 
essence of his teaching. Lack of or- 
der seemed to him the worst evil 
conceivable; the human race could 
not exist without law. Thus it be- 
came necessary to formulate an elab- 
orate code of moral precepts having 
reference to every aspect of life. Im- 
portant matters such as gratitude to 
parents, reverence for the aged, obe- 
dience to law were embraced in these 
rules, and they also included specific 
commands concerning more trivial 
matters such as dietary regulations. 
But respect for law was not an end 
in itself. Self-control, moderation, 
resignation to fate — these are the 
touchstones to the Pythagorean rules. 
And these in turn were intended to 
secure a well-balanced, orderly life. 
"Nothing in excess" — hear Pythag- 
oras the Greek speak! He rejected 
all superfluity saying that "none 
oug^ht to exceed the proper quantity 
of meat and drink." Similarly he 
enjoined silence, not for ascetic self- 
denial, but again in order to attain 
a harmonious life. The flow of words 
must needs be checked if human life 
Mras to know that calm and temper- 
ance which would bring it into har- 
mony with ultimate reality. 



Nor was this an ideal for the in- 
dividual only. I h^ve indicated the 
emphasis -which was* laid* on the in- 
dividual's relations to others and the 
rules which commanded respect and 
reverence. But again these were not 
ultimate but only means for" the- 
achievement of jtist atrid 'harihohibus 
relations. To banish wilfiihie^s 'aiid 
uncertainty and to substitute th^' as- 
surance of genuine and developed 
personality was the end. For tiri- 
less there could be introduced- into 
human relations something* of that 
precision and certainty whiich ttiafhe-* 
matics exemplified, distrust and 'fric- 
tion would prevail, and that >pvasin-^^ 
tolerable. In the "harmonious ecjual- 
ity" of friendship the Pythagoreans 
saw their ideal most closely iapproxi- 
mated, and it is instructive to repeal! 
the splendid friendships which flbur-" 
ished in their fellowship, that td' 
Damon and Pythias being a iviimli^t 
example. •; ■" " 

Such a relationship makes possibld', 
the realization of what is "test ill' 
mankind. It has regard ^ hot fdr tHb 
imperfections and frailties ' 'which 
abound in human nattife;* but l6ok^ 
beyond to a potential* Excellence f6r 
inspiration. For if we- are to'-flTid' 
what we most desire • " for* * hiim^- 
relationships we cannot restrttt our-J-' 
selves exclusively' to • empirital* * iriHtl • 
with his inevitable shortcomings; btrt' 
must fix our gaze oh his finer* pos^i-- 
bilities and seek to regiibte out con*- ' 
duct accordingly. Only afir we^trJtos*-- 
cend the liniits ©f worldly 'experience' 
and' come to regard 6ur felloM^ men' 
as associates iri a* nlbre'ex*lttd^'c6nl-'' 
miinion, can we begin to feaKze 'in*'* 
human relations' that 'haririony'-'and** 
sense cH ultimate rcklity ^at'* whkh •• 
the Pythagofealis tlitti6d intlteh" to*^^* 
cient ethical society. *"''* 



WHY WE TELL STORIES TO CHILDREN • 



BY SARAH M. MOTT 



IN these days of unrest it is a re- 
lief to torn our attention from the 
insistent demand made by social con- 
dititmsr to. the consideration of a fac- 
tor . which, while not immediately 
connected with social questions, is 
largely concerned with the develop- 
ment of social life, and is of untold 
value in all social intercourse. The 
factor which I have in mind is lan- 
guage ia general, the fluent and ef- 
fective u^e of the mother tongue, and 
story tefling in particular as being 
one, of the best ways of fostering 
a love of language and of acquiring 
{wdlhf in its use. ''Tell me a story" 
has: been the request of childhood 
sitice the cave mother recited deeds 
of prowess to: her enraptured fire clan 
or the- Minnesingers chanted of love 
to the. fadres of high degree. Polk 
tale and fable, fairy tale and myth 
alike have for generations claimed 
audiencesr young and old. 

It is the .purpose of this article 
to state the educative value of story- 
tdttng;' to consider the essentials of 
the good story and to outline, in 
some measure,, stories which may be 
told to^ children under eight or nine 
years of age. Only stories to be 
told are considered. The related 
story has an advantage far beyond 
the read story for young children. 
The tone of voice and the gesture 
make it more dramatic than the story 
which is ^read« while the story-teller 
has the advantage of meeting the 
need^ of -her hearers and of^-^em- 
phaalziag lite ,points best suited to 
them. 



* A -f€Mim6 of a series of tattcs given to 
aiothet»- -mMfer -the aosploes of the Par- 
ent» and Teachers AMociation of the 
Bthicat Oultiire School in New York 
City. 



Without realizing that she is •lay- 
ing a foundation for the appreciation 
of good literature, the mother begins 
to teach her baby "Pat-a-cake, pat-a- 
cake, baker's man," which mothers 
have sung to their children since the 
seventeenth century at least. "This 
little pig went to market," if not 
quite as venerable, yet has the sanc- 
tion of long usage. Or perhaps in 
leading baby to take his first steps, 
the big sister may recite, "One foot 
up, the other foot down, and that is 
the way to London town." The old 
rhymes which keep close to the in- 
terests of the young child and sing 
themselves over and over as he works 
or plays or travels abroad into the 
world of nature — ^these should be his 
first stories, for many of them are not 
only a source of great joy but are 
excellent examples of the well con- 
structed story. 

Closely following rhymes come the 
accumulative stories such as "A kid, 
a kid my father bought" which is 
traced back to the Chaldean. Built 
upon this are similar stories, "The 
Old Woman and Her Pig," "The 
Gingerbread Boy," "The Pancake" 
and others. Claiming an equal share 
of enjoyment are the "Three Bears" 
written by Robert Southey, "The 
Three Litle Pigs," "The Billy Goats 
Gruff," "The Foolish Timid Rabbitt" 
and the like. 

What are the advantages of classi- 
cal stories of this type for children 
under six years of age? Well, first 
of all, they have charm, that invisible, 
indescribable something which keeps 
them ever young as the world grows 
older; second, they never fail to in- 
terest the child and through that in- 
terest to acquaint him with his en- 
vironment, reaching from his own lit- 
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tie toes to places where those toes 
may carry him; thirdly, the rhyme 
and the repetition serve to ''stick" 
in the memory and words thus 
learned become part of the child's 
vocabulary. 

This matter of vocabulary should 
not be overlooked. While empty 
words are nothing as compared to 
ideas, still the active mind must be 
furnished with the tools with which 
to express its thoughts. We are all 
aware that habits of speech learned 
in childhood are retained through life 
and make or mar the adult who de- 
sires to express himself in clear and 
beautiful English unadulterated with 
foreign idiom. "Language is the 
material of which thought is made.'' 
Dr. Dewey in his book How We 
Think states clearly that "while lan- 
guage is not thought, it is necessary 
for thinking as well as for communi- 
cation/' and shows that development 
of language must keep pace with 
development of thought. 

II 

To the child of six and over, the 
fairy tale comes as a jewelled prin- 
cess of light. Perhaps no more love- 
ly story of the winter sleep of nature 
and her spring awakening by the 
sun's warm kiss has been written 
than that of "Briar Rose." The 
Greek myth of "Persephone" and the 
Norse myth of "Freya" also convey 
the same idea but in much more sub- 
tile form. Any change of season has 
its lore and legend. Many of our 
modem customs have their root in 
old religious observances. The an- 
nual day for remembrance of the 
dead has one outgrowth in Hal- 
lowe'en, the night "when fairies sport 
abroad." Then is the time for all 
the stories of witchery and magic so 
dear to the child. Norman Duncan's 
"The Woodman and the Goblins" 
or the old Scottish legend of "Burg's 
Hill is on Fire" are good ones for 
this holiday. 



If Thanksgiving stories are told 
they should bring to mind not only 
the fact that in all lands there has 
been a harvest festival and that this 
event i? notably worthy of celebra- 
tion, but also that as Thanksgiving 
Day it is a decidedly American holi- 
day and a fitting time to recall the 
virtues of those Pilgrim Fathers who 
stood for reverence and thankful- 
ness and a stem sense of duty. To 
younger hearers only the homecom- 
ing and the dinner make a strong 
appeal, but to older children the 
double meaning of this great holiday 
may be made significant 

William Dean Howells' story of 
"The Pumpkin Glory" deserves a 
lasting place in literature as portray- 
ing the essence of a New England 
Thanksgiving dinner, while parts of 
Whittier's "Cora Song" and "The 
Huskers" give the harvest flavor. 
For the appreciation of the attitude 
of the Pilgrim Fathers and their 
part in establishing this as a na- 
tional holiday, true stories of its his- 
tory may be told. 

Christmas is rich in story and leg- 
end. Here again nature and religion 
meet, The early Christians found that 
the celebration of the winter sols- 
tice had degenerated into disgusting 
orgies and» resolving to use the 
occasion for something better, se- 
lected it for Christmas Day. The 
beautiful stori^ of the "Babe of 
Bethlehem" should not be omitted, 
as they are so bound up with art 
as well as with literature. The simple 
Bible tale told by Luke is a gem of 
literature^ Other lovely stories are 
Edward Hale's "The First Christmas 
Gifts" and Van Dyke's "The Lost 
Boy." The jollity of Christmas may 
be gained through the immortal 
"Visit of Saint Nicholas," "The Elves 
and the Shoemaker" and kindred 
stories. "Cinderella" is a good win- 
ter story, too, and some selections of 
poetry will not come amiss. "Wiz- 
ard Frost," "Snowflakes" and the 
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"Snow Bird," by F. D. Sherman are 
lovely in conception and line. 

So the other holidays are fraught 
with meaning, and interest in them is 
quickened by good stories. Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, our national he- 
roes, call for the true story, while 
spring and its mystery lends itself 
naturally to the myth. Stories of 
Apollo and Phaethon, of the birth of 
Venus and of Freya, speak of sun- 
shine and flowers and the misty days 
of spring. 

Weather rhymes learned in youth 

are always at hand though weather 

bureaus may fail in their prophecies. 

We all like to see "Evening red and 

morning grey" and know that 

A sunshiny shower 
Won't last half an hour. 

"But," you will ask, "where is the 
place for modem authors? Is there 
no room for them?" Well, yes, but 
the "heir of all the ages," has a 
pretty big inheritance. Classic stor- 
ies should be the "chief of his diet," 
for in them are the seeds of good 
taste in literature, but there will still 
be room for true hero stories and a 
sprinkling of modem literature from 
such writers as Kipling, Stevenson, 
Field, Sherman and Harris.* 

Ill 

Let us, then, concem ourselves 
with the essential factors of the good 
story. Children's literature is as wide 
in its scope as adult literature. For 
convenience, we might divide chil- 
dren's stories into four groups, the 
first to include realistic stories, most- 
ly biographical; the second to em- 
brace those whose leading character- 
istic is humor; the third, the tale 
of fancy, and the fourth the talc of 
adventure. 

The realistic storied are perhaps 
the most difficult to handle because 
the arrangement of the material 
usually depends on the story-teller 
who must be an artist indeed if she 



*Joel Chandler Harris C'Uncle Remus"). 



weaves the facts of the daily life of 
a real person into the "cloth of gold" 
of which stories should be made. 
But all life has high lights, and the 
life of the noted person has rather 
more than less of these brilliant spots 
which should be capitalized in the 
telling of a biographical story. 

We must keep in mind the humor- 
ous story if we wish an all-round 
repertoire. Have you failed to smile 
with the old woman who lived under 
a hill and who, if not gone, lives 
there still; or with the cow that 
jumped over the moon while the 
dish ran away with the spoon? The 
surprising ending or the grotesque 
features of the story furnish the ele- 
ment of humor in these instances, 
while in the accumulative stories 
repetition has much to do with the 
humor of the tale. 

Stories of fancy lack this touch of 
the grotesque but over them should 
wave the fairy wand of misty fancy 
and jewelled word. The spell of 
most fairy stories holds the young 
listener not alone by the working 
out of events but by the language 
used in describing those events. What 
can be lovelier than the series of 
events in the story of "Briar Rose" 
or the language used in describing 
them? But of these delightful old 
favorites many come trooping to the 
mind, "Cinderella," "Hansel and 
Gretel;" "Little One Eye, Little Two 
Eyes, Little Three Eyes;" "Aladdin 
and the Wonderful Lamp," and ever 
so many more. Some modem writ- 
ers have been very successful in this 
type of tale — Howard Pyer's "Won- 
der Clock" is good, and the story of 
"The Little Boy From Town," told 
by Mrs. Stawell has a deal of real 
charm. 

Stories of adventure, in the broad 
sense of the word, stretch all the way 
from the old woman who had diffi- 
culty with her pig, down the long 
gallery of folk tales and hero stories, 
to disappear perhaps into "Wonder- 
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land" with Alice. These stories are 
numberless but those really worth 
telling and re-telling are not so nu- 
merous as to tax the powers of either 
teller or listener. This type of story 
is so much a ;natter of personal 
taste, and of response from the lis- 
tener, .that one may venture far 
afield, keeping only in mind the es- 
sentials of a good story. 

It is indisputably true that taste 
in art of any kind is individual, but 
it is equally true that all good art 
has certain constructive principles. 
The introduction, the series of crises 
or dramatic situations, and the de- 
nouement are all present in the good 
story. The language used, as Mr. 
Chubb points out, must tend to- 
wards the graphic, the concrete and 
the imaginative. 

Mrs. McClintock, in Literature in 
the Elementary School,* says that 
stories should correspond to the 
needs and tastes of the children, 
should be largely tales of action, pre- 
senting a clear and beautiful organi- 
zation, with economy of incident, 
and should have a satisfying and 
conclusive ending of the romantic 
sort. We must keep away from stor- 
ies of the morbid type. Just as the 
plant needs sunshine and warmth and 
good food for its growth, so the child 
must be fed upon wholesome senti- 
ments if a well-rounded emotional na- 
ture is to be developed. To quote 
Mr- Chubb,** "Too little attention 
has been paid to the form of the 
stories, to the devices of suspense, 
surprise, climax, and contrast. Des- 
cription has been overworked." So 
when we wonder whether the liter- 
ary food which the child desires is 
good for his digestion, we may choose 
the story that has stood the test of 
time ; or else we must test the newer- 
story by the principles stated for us 
so authoritatively by those whose judg- 
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ment in these matters we know to be 
sound. 

IV 

One very important point reserved 
for final consideration is the ethical 
value of story-telling. Mrs. McClin- 
tock states almost dogmatically of 
the good story that "it should be 
ethically sound." Dr. Adler has in- 
corporated in his Moral Instruction of 
Children many stories the use of 
which is for the avowed purpose of 
furthering ethical development. There 
is not a person familiar with child- 
hood who does not realize the far 
reaching effect of ethical instruction 
carried on by this means. Once hav- 
ing decided what habits and attitudes 
we wish to influence in this way, 
many stories come to mind. Con- 
sideration for others, whether ani- 
mals or people, and unselfishness in 
one's treatment of them is ever a 
lesson to be impressed. Is there a 
lovelier example of consideration for 
our humble friends than that found 
in Grimm's version of "The House 
in the Woods"? Or if the domineer- 
ing child wishes more waiting upon 
than is good for his development, 
"Lars, My Lad," a Swedish folk 
tale, impresses him with the idea of 
what service means to the one who 
renders it in providing for the self- 
ish desires of others. Another Swed- 
ish tale, "The Stone Statue," is a 
warning against the ugly habit of 
quarreling with those who should be 
nearest in thought and interest — 
the members of one's own family. 
The child who gets up cross in the 
morning may laugh at the story, 
"What You are Doing the First 
Thing in the Morning, You Will be 
Doing All Day," but will profit by 
its lesson, nevertheless. Affection 
for brothers and sisters is brought 
dut in the stories of "Snow White," 
"The Seven Dwarfs" and "The 
Twelve Brothers." Keeping one's 
promise is illustrated in the "^ 
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Prince" and in "Beauty and the 
Beast/' and deceit receives its prop- 
er punishment in "The Boy Who 
Cried, 'Wolf/" Dissatisfaction is 
well shown in "The Fisherman and 
His Wife," while the beauty of con- 
tentment glistens amid the leaves of 
"The Little Pine Tree." Bible stories, 
particularly those of the Old Testa- 
ment, induct the child into a wonder- 
ful inheritance and impress upon him 
courage, reverence, and obedience to 
higher laws, and thus meet the needs 
of older children. 

Why, then, do we tell stories to 
children? Because we like to do so, 
is the answer which springs most 
readily to the lips, for both telling 
and listening are sources of great 



enjoyment. But the results we have 
a right to expect from cai«fully se- 
lected stories told again and again 
during the impressive years of child- 
hood are, first of all, a foundation 
for critical appreciation of and de- 
light in good literature, together with 
the ability, whether conscious or un- 
conscious, to detect the really good 
from the spurious. Furthermore we 
may expect a broadening of inter- 
ests through different types of stor- 
ies and the consequent enlargement 
of vocabulary and appreciation of 
words and their meanings; and final- 
ly, a growth in ethical development 
through a careful selection of those 
stories which lead to an appreciation 
of right habits of living. 



LINCOLN HOUSE: ITS WORK FOR COLORED AMERICANS* 



BY BIRDYE R HAYNES 



THE second largest colored dis- 
trict in New York City, formerly 
known as San Juan Hill, reaches al- 
most to the doors of the Ethical So- 
ciety, and yet among the members of 
the Society, to say nothing of the 
public at large, there is probably 
comparatively little knowledge of the 
district and of the welfare work 
which is being carried on there. 
Between Fiftieth and Sixty-Seventh 
Streets, and from Broadway to the 
North River, there is a colored 
population of from twelve to fifteen 



*HiM Haynes, who is the headworker 
of Lincoln House, was asked to write 
this account of what her settlement is 
doing, not only because the work is 
carried on near the Meeting House of 
the New York Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture, the members of which are becom- 
ing increasingly interested in the oppor- 
tunities for service in the vicinity ot the 
Society building; but also because the 
work is of more general interest, as 
illustrating one type of undertaking which 
is conducted, to a considerable extent by 
colored people, for their own welfare. 
^Editor. 



thousand. For the betterment of 
conditions in this community, neigh- 
borhood churches and welfare agen- 
cies have worked zealously for many 
years, the pioneer organizations being 
The Union Baptist Church, St Cy- 
prian's Mission, The Third Moravian 
Church, The Children's Aid Society, 
and Lincoln House Settlement. 

It is with the work of the latter 
institution that I wish particularly to 
acquaint you. Some years ago, one 
of the colored nurses of the Henry 
Street Settlement staff^ who was 
working in the San Juan Hill neigh- 
borhood, saw the necessity for under- 
taking on a larger scale social wel- 
fare work among her people living 
in that locality, and made recom- 
mendations which ultimately led to 
the establishment of Lincoln House. 
In the early days, the settlement, 
like many other similar agencies, had 
its period of migration: from one 
small store in Sixty-First Street, its 
work was moved to a somewhat more 
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spacious one in Sixtieth Street, and 
finally, after joining forces with two 
other neighborhood organizations, the 
Walton Kindergarten and the Lin- 
coln Day Nursery, the present house 
at 2Q2 West Sixty-Third Street was 
secured. 

Nbighborhood Co-opbration 

Lincoln House is, in the first place, 
a neighborhood center for bringing 
about a better understanding between 
the races. It co-operates with all 
community interests, such as the 
churches, the public schools, the 
Ethical Culture Society, business en- 
terprises and the Community Coun- 
cil, and also serves as a headquarters 
for many neighborhood activities. 
The first welfare exhibit, conducted 
several years ago, was designed to 
show, through the handwork of men, 
women and children, the skill of this 
group of people. It was at the pro- 
posal of the chairman upon that oc- 
casion that the name of this section 
of the city was changed from San 
Juan Hill to Columbus Hill. The 
new name was designed to indicate 
the change that had taken place in 
the conditions of the neighborhood, 
from strife, petty jealousy and race 
hatred to an amicable state of co- 
operation in advancement towards a 
better citizenship. 

The House also provides a train- 
ing in democracy, through instruc- 
tion in self-government, and an op- 
portunity for self-expression through 
dramatics, aesthetic dancing, char- 
ades and pageants. As far as possi- 
ble, the clubs are conducted on a 
self-governing plan, with adult lead- 
ers to maintain' proper standards. 
Each member pays a small fee to- 
wards the support of the group, and 
the money is used to pay for the 
material used for instruction and 
play. The first annual pageant, which 
was given last May, aimed to set 
forth a "live moving picture" de- 
scriptive of the scope and growth of 



the activities of the House. The 
pageant was planned and staged 
largely by the club and class groups. 
Mothers and girls sewed day and 
night on the costumes; children were 
faithful and patient with rehearsals; 
and some two hundred persons took 
part in the program, entertaining a 
large and appreciative audience in the 
Union Baptist Church. 

Vocational Training 

Vocational guidance and training 
in skilled and semi-skilled labor, 
which are greatly needed by colored 
boys and girls, are so far as possible 
supplied by Lincoln House. An in- 
dustrial secretary investigates indus- 
trial conditions and endeavors to 
place boys and girls of working age 
in trades for which they have shown 
the best qualifications. There are 
classes in domestic science and arts 
for women and girls. Through the 
use of its equipment and the help of 
its teachers the Ethical Culture 
School is now giving the boys and 
young men a better opportunity than 
before to secure training in carpentry 
and mechanics. In all of these 
branches, special emphasis is laid 
upon the importance of accuracy, 
promptness and co-operation. After 
the boys and girls have been tried 
out in various industries and trades, 
they are recommended, either for 
courses in a trade school or for posi- 
tions involving work in which they 
have shown aptitude. 

Rbcrbation Fostbrbd 

A love of healthful recreation, both 
for body and mind, is fostered by the 
work in the gymnasium, where both 
boys and girls have an opportunity 
to develop physique, symmetry and 
poise. Recreation is also provided 
out of doors. A few years ago, after 
a child had been killed while at play 
in our block, a group of neighbors 
gathered at Lincoln House to see 
what could be done to avoid like 
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occurrences, and as a result of their 
meeting, a petition signed by hun- 
dreds of persons was presented to 
the police commissioner, who closed 
the street for play during certain 
designated hours each day. The 
basketball games and other compet- 
itive sports, as well as the directed 
play street activities, not only minis- 
ter to the physical well-being of the 
participants but also assist in the 
development of a sense of fair play. 

Homes and Babibs 

And finally, Lincoln House aims to 
secure a more scientific care of homes 
and of children, through the work of 
its mothers' clubs and visiting nurses. 
At the baby show, held in the House 
in October of each year, more than 
a hundred fine, healthy babies, under 
two years of age, are shown with 
pride by their mothers and our ma- 
ternity district nurse. Lectures on 
health, infant mortality, prevention of 
disease, and housing conditions are 
attended by both parents and chil- 
dren. 

A beginning in better housing has 



been made by the Suburban Homes 
Company, which maintains two,- 
three-, and four-room apartments in 
West Sixty-Second, Sixty-Third and 
Sixty-Fourth Streets, providing for 
all tenants bathing facilities, laundry 
and drying rooms, and sanitary, well- 
lighted halls and stairways. But 
these model apartments are only one 
refreshing spot in a great desert. In 
the Sixties alone, between Amster- 
dam Avenue and the river, there are 
hundreds of families living in woe- 
fully dilapidated houses for which 
they pay high rentals. These par- 
ents deserve better dwellings in 
which to live and to rear their chil- 
dren in keeping with the standards 
of American family life. 

The various activities of Lincoln 
House which have been referred to 
in this article are designed primarily 
to give to those who live on Colum- 
bus Hill, a larger spirit of co-opera- 
tion and a fuller conception of democ- 
racy, both of which it is believed 
will contribute towards the develop- 
ment of a higher standard of citizen- 
ship. 



THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ETHICAL SOCIETIES 



In view of the meeting of the Inter- 
national Union of Ethical Societies which, 
it is hoped, will be held during the 
coming summer in either Switzerland 
or Holland, reports from the European 
Societies are of particular interest The 
war made communication well-nigh im- 
possible and, in Dx. Adler's words we 
may well feel "as the survivors of the 
ancient deluge may have felt when they 
stepped out of their shelters after the 
dry land had begun to appear again. 
We look at each other's faces to see 
how we have weathered the frightful 
ordeal, — ^who has perished, who still 
walks under the stars and the sun." 

The report from the Union of English 
Ethical Societies is particularly encour- 
aging. The Humanist, the organ of the 
English Movement, offers the following 
stirring prophecy: 



"We desire to see a vigorous Ethical 
Society in every town and village of the 
United Kingdom within the 'next decade, 
and one thinks of at least a dozen towns 
where one should be started without 
delay. It is something of a reproach 
that no Society exists north of Liver- 
pool, and now that the war period has 
passed a new campaign in the provin- 
cial towns must be attempted. The busi- 
ness of starting and maintaining a new 
Ethical Society is sufficiently arduous to 
make busy men hesitate before they at- 
tempt it; but the need of the nation for 
moral teaching is so great, the oppor- 
tunities are so promising, that we trust 
groups of men and women in the big 
Midland and Northern towns will be 
formed without delay in order to see 
what can be done. Where it does not 
seem advisable to start a permanent So- 
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ciety with regular Sunday meetings, lo- 
•cal groups might well be set about the 
business of organizing a course of four 
or six special lectures in order to test 
the feeling of the locality before any- 
thing further is done. Indeed, the next 
step in advance may well be in this way. 
It ought to be possible to organize a 
•course of four lectures in every consid- 
erable centre of population at least once 
a year, and if this were done the seed 
would be sown out of which a sturdy 
crop of Societies would naturally grow." 

Mr. Snell, secretary of the English 
Societies has been in communication with 
Professor Wilhelm Foerster of Berlin, 
who although he is eighty-six years of 
age is still active in all the causes with 
which his life has been associated. Mr. 
Snell recently visited Dr. Foerster and 
learned many things about the Ethical 
Movement in Germany and especially 
about the excellent prospects for the 
international conference. 

A letter from Dr. Wilhelm Boemer, 
leader of the Vienna Society, gives a 
vivid picture of both the bright and the 
dark sides of the situation in Austria. 
He writes in part as follows: 

"During the war I conducted several 
series of lectures in which I especially 
warned against the dangerous effects 
which the war might have on education 
and on the children. I organized courses 
for moral instruction and plead for a 
reconciliation of the nations. 

"In the spring of 1919 I delivered a 
series of lectures for teachers on 'Prob- 
lems and Methods of Moral Instruction' 
which were very well attended. On Sun- 



days we are conducting services (with 
music and an address on some ethical 
topic) which are remarkably popular. 
Next winter I shall again organize ethics 
classes for children. 

"You observe that we have been active 
and have done as much as was possible. 
Unfortunately we are fearfully restricted 
by lack of funds. We are anxious to 
distribute pamphlets on our ideas, to 
publish a regular periodical, to conduct 
Sunday meetings in various places, to 
spread propaganda — ^but everything is im- 
possible because we lack the means. The 
people are now so poor that they simply 
cannot contribute; they must painfully 
seek the wherewithal for a meager exist- 
ence. Nevertheless there are in Vienna 
several individuals who are imbued with 
the spirit of our movement, and who 
would rejoice if they could put their 
energies in the service of the Ethical 
Movement. 

"The need for ethical guidance is more 
marked than ever. This should be the 
very time to undertake an enlarged and 
systematic activity." 

It had been hoped that Mr. Snell 
would be able to attend the conference 
of the American Ethical Union at De- 
troit and to report on the work of the 
English Societies as well as of the Con- 
tinental Societies which he has recently 
visited. Unfortunately he will not be able 
to be present. However direct communi- 
cation is now possible and it is to be 
hoped that the various Societies will be 
able to reestablish firm connections even 
before the gathering of the International 
Union next summer. J. G. 



THE ETHICAL CULTURE MOVENENT 



American Ethical Union Conference 

As The Standard goes to press, at the 
Thanksgiving week-end, the Conference 
of the American Ethical Union is 
being held in Detroit. A delegation is 
expected from each of the Societies and 
an unusually profitable series of meetings 
is expected. A report of the proceedings 
will be presented in the January number. 
The last conference of the Union was 
held in Cleveland in 1916. The Detroit 
meeting was originally scheduled to be 
held in November, 1917, but it proved 
impossible to get together during the war 
the people upon whom the holding of a 
successful conference depended. 

New Groups in New York Society 

Attorneys who are members of the New 
York Society have organized a Lawyers' 
Group which will undertake a study of the 
report recently issued under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Foundation on Justice 
and the Poor. It is hoped that important 
practical results may come from the 
work of the group. A similar organiza- 
tion, formed some ten years ago, was 
taken over by the Lawyers' Association 
of New York City, which now has an 
Ethics Committee. 

The Junior Group, which was organ- 
ized at a meeting last spring and has 
heretofore been known as the "Young 
Folks' Group," held its first forum meet- 
ing early in November, when the League 
of Nations, as proposed in the Peace 
Treaty, was discussed at length. Other 
forum meetings are to be organized, as 
well as small study groups to consider 
economic and social problems of the day. 

New Quarters for New York Groups 

Various sub-organizations which hith- 
erto have had no offices of their own, or 
rooms inadequate to their needs, have 
been granted the use of new rooms on 
the fifth floor of the New York Society 
building. The new quarters are now oc- 
cupied by the Industrial Group, the var- 
ious young people's organizations, in- 
cluding the School alumni, the Federa- 
tion for Child Study, the Parents and 
Teachers Association and Ths Standard. 
One room has been reserved for small 
meetings and assemblies. The former 
members' room on the fourth floor has 



been restored, and will be used for small 
informal meetings and by the women'a 
organizations. 

The Chicago Society 

The Sunday morning audiences at The 
Playhouse, which has been redecorated 
and made much more attractive, have 
been uniformly large this fall, and on 
one or two occasions have taxed the 
capacity to the utmost. During the month 
of November, the speakers were Mr. 
Zueblin, Dr. Neumann and Mr. Bridges. 
On November 16th, the latter gave an 
address in commemoration of George 
Eliot's centenary which it is expected 
will be published in an early issue of 
Ths Standard. 

At the November meeting of the board 
of trustees. Miss Elizabeth Wegener, Mr. 
James Smith and Mr. John F. Turner 
were elected delegates to the Detroit 
meeting of the American Ethical Union. 

Brooklyn Notes 

The new board of trustees, which be- 
gins its work with the encouragement of 
a marked increase in membership and in 
the attendance on Sunday mornings, con- 
sists of: Mrs. Franklin K. Davenport, 
Mrs. Charles Price, Mrs. Alexander K. 
Schaap, Mrs. George Shettle, Messrs. 
Edward Behr, R. Walter Bennett, August 
Biederman, Robert W. Davis, Edwin G. 
Forster Charles M. Higgins Carl Hor- 
witz, Samuel L. Hoffman, Ralph Jonas, 
Albert Lehman, Moses Lorentz, Morris 
Rehse, Henry Stumpf and Dr. James P. 
Warbasse. 

As to whether the American Ethical 
Union should request amnesty for con- 
scientious objectors, the Society voted 
against committing the organization as a 
whole either for or against such a re- 
quest.. The prevailing sentiment was that 
the Society should respect the individual 
judgments of its members and should not 
be committed to the views of any major- 
ity or group. 

The program for the December meet- 
ings at the Academy of Music is: Decem- 
ber 7th, Mr. Gilbert Cannan, "Freedom 
and the New Politics;" December 14th, 
Dr. Henry Neumann, "Is the Marriage 
Institution Outgrown"? Decei^ber 21st, 
Dr. Neumann, "Peace Through Good* 
will." 
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St Louis Children'i AitemUy 

The executive officers and the members 
of the Parents' Committee of the St 
Louis Society are making special 
e£Forts to familiarize parents with the 
special opportunities o£Fered by the Chil- 
dren's Sunday Assembly. In addition to 
the class work — ^which is designed to 
develop ethical insight and enthusiasm, 
and is different from anything that is 
offered in the church Sunday Schools — 
there are organizations like the Camp 
Fire Girls, the Boy Scouts and the Na- 
ture Study Group which make a strong 
appeal to the interests of the children. 
Special celebrations, such as the Harvest- 
tide ritual, and the various holiday exer- 
cises, are designed to be especially at- 
tractive. The groups in the Assembly 
are becoming increasingly interested in 
various philanthropic movements like the 
Humane Society, the Child Labor Asso- 
ciation, and the Consumers' League. 

The visiting speakers who came to the 
Society in November were Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, Dr. J. Duncan Spaeth, 
and Dr. Henry Neumann. 

Smiday Meetings in the Bronx 

The Bronx Group of the New York 
Society continues to hold its Sunday 



morning meetings at the Woodstock Li- 
brary, 759 East 160th Street The speak- 
ers announced for December are: Mr. 
David S. Hanchett on the 7th, Pro- 
fessor H. A. Overstreet on the 14th, and 
Dr. Benjamin C. Gruenberg on the 21st 

The Detroit Society 

Considerable interest has been aroused 
in the class in social and political ethics 
which meets Tuesday evenings in Gana- 
pol Hall, under the auspices of the De- 
troit Society. The program includes an 
hour spent in reading, and a half hour 
of discussion. During the past month, 
the class has been reading Arthur Ran- 
some's Russia in 1919, with the object of 
studying the doctrines, practices and 
ethics of Bolshevism. 

Mr. Freeman's address on "The World 
Unrest and How to Face It" has been 
published in pamphlet form and distrib- 
uted among Detroit people who might be 
interested. 

Among the visiting lecturers expected 
to occupy the platform of the Society in 
the near future are Miss Jane Addams, 
who will come some time in January, 
and 1/Lt. Adam Strohm, head of the 
Detroit Public Library. 

D. S. H. 
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DSMOCRACY AND THS EaSTSRN QuSSTlON : 

The Psobum of trs Far East as Dsm- 

ONSTRATSD BY THS GsSAT WaR AND itS 

Relation to the United States. By 
Thomas P. Millard. The Century Com- 
pany. Pp. 446. 

This book, by an American who has edited 
a newspaper in China for many years, is in- 
tended to warn America against the designs 
of Japan upon Chinese independence. Chap- 
ter by chapter the author exposes the im- 
perialistic aims and methods of the Japa- 
nese. He explains in detail the history of 
the famous twenty-one demands, the Lan- 
stng-Ishii Agreement, and the Shantung prob- 
lem. 

The book is frankly a partisan plea; and 
its intensely anti-Japanese animus will un- 
doubtedly caution many readers against ac- 
cepting all its statements without qualifica- 
tion. Nevertheless, it b a very useful serv- 
ice which Mr. Millard performs in citing the 
documents and incidents which he here as- 
sembles. To the student of ethics, the value 
of the book is the light it throws upon the 



imperialist game as played by one of the 
countries represented in the Big Five of the 
League of Nations, and empowered thereby 
to pass upon the morality of international 
dealings. 

In view of the charges made with refer- 
ence to disorders on the Mexican border, the 
following parallel is of interest Mr. Millard 
quotes from an American official report about 
conditions in Manchuria, dated September, 
1918, as follows: 

"On Atigust 31st there was a raid of about 
200 bandits on several towns and villages on 
the China side of the Yalu River. The vil- 
lagers were looted and many of the houses 
were burned. Circumstances indicate that 
many of the bandits were Japanese soldiers 
in disguise. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

"The only possible method of preventing 
trouble of this kind would be the effectual 
prevention of the import of arms, and this 
measure is rendered impracticable by the 
facility with which lawless characters can 
at all times secure ample supplies or arms 
and ammunition from Japanese smugglers. 
Since this smuggling can easily be stopped by 
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the Japanese authorities in Korea, their fafl- 
ure to take any eflfective steps, indicates that 
they are not averse to the occurrence of dis^ 
turbances along the border that may pos- 
sibly give them excuses for interventions in 
Chinese jurisdiction." 

Mr. Millard quotes another official report 
on the same subject, dated May 3, 1S^7: 

"Information received directly from two 
Americans, two Englishmen and a Dane — 
all having first-hand knowledge of the ques- 
tions—proves conclusively that the Japanese 
bave been conniving with the bandits and ac- 
tively supporting them (specific instances 
given) ♦ ♦ ♦ 

'The first object of the Japanese is to fo- 
ment trouble and create serious disturbances 
in Manchuria, so as to demonstrate to the 
world China's inability to preserve order and 
to maintain peace within her own dominion" 
(p. 218). 

Another American official report, dated 
July, 1918, speaks of the illicit encouragement 
by Japanese of the drug traffic in spite of 
the efforts of the Chinese authorities to wipe 
out this evil (pp. 215-216). 

It would seem that there is a desire to 
keep China constantly in a state which will 
allow her stronger neighbor to exercise an 
apparently much-desired control. It is pos- 
sible that the American officials who made 
these reports, were victims of enemy 
propaganda or of national bias; but it is 
also possible that these testimonies may be 
telling the truth about these uses of all too 
favorite weapons in the armory of many 
persons who advocate 'Vigorous" foreign 
policies. 

H. N. 



Russia in 1919 By Arthur Ransome. B. N. 
Huebsch. Pp. 232. 

Readers of the New Republic will recall 
the letter in the summer of 1918 in which 
Mr. Arthur Ransome^ correspondent for the 
London Daily News begged America not to 
accept the slanders against Russia circulated 
by most of the papers, and thereby let the 
good work of the Russian Revolution be un- 
done. Mr. Ransome is not a Socialist. 
Coming, therefore, from a non-Socialist who 
was able to appreciate something of the 
honest and big purpose struggling behind the 
deeds of the Soviets, the letter was a heart- 
ening reminder that in spite of the shameful 
record of most of our press, the truth about 
Russia would at last come to light and the 
opportunity for just judgment be af- 
forded. 

In the little book before us, Mr. Ransome 
sets down his observations of Russia a year 



later. Fair play has become such a rarity in 
the past few years, that one is tempted to use 
superlatives on encountering such a refresh- 
ing exhibition as Mr. Ransome's. The value 
of the book is simply that a reliable corres- 
pondent has recorded what he has actually 
seen of the conduct of a set of men known 
unfortunately to most readers through either 
deplorably one-sided or passionately hostile 
accounts. 

To those who have read those partisan 
stories, it is not surprising to read again how 
absurd is the charge that the Bolshevild were 
paid agents of (krmany. Nor need it be re- 
peated that for lights on Russia we must 
look for something more than the "second- 
hand reports of wholly irrelevant atrocities 
conducted by either one side or the other, 
and often by neither one side nor the other, 
but by irresponsible scoundrels who, in the 
natural turmoil of the greatest convulsion 
in the history of our civilization, escaped 
temporarily here and there from any kind of 
control." 

The readiness with which Lenine's govern- 
ment has welcomed correspondents of all de- 
grees and kinds of opinion, is a striking tes- 
timony to the willingness of the new govern- 
ment to let the facts speak for themselves. 
Mr. Ransome tells what he saw of the Soviet 
government at work through the months of 
January, February and March, 1919; he vis- 
ited heads of departments, talked with folk 
on the trains and streets; attended meetings 
of trade unions and Soviets and interviewed 
opponents of the Bolsheviki. Everywhere he 
found the people convinced, whatever their 
political views, that the first need of Russia 
was the lifting of the blockade and the stop- 
ping of the wars, so that the transportation 
lines could be used fk>r peaceful purposes. 
Russian railways at best have not been mod- 
els of abundance or excellence. Mr. Ran- 
some describes what the country is suffering 
at this time when the railroads, worn out 
under the four years of war itself, are 
obliged to be run even now for military de- 
fense, instead of carrying the food, the coal 
and raw material desperately needed for re- 
construction. He records the criticisms of 
the governing party which he heard from 
Mensheviks and other opponents. 

"No man likes being hungry. No man 
likes being cold. Everybody in Moscow, as 
in Petrograd, is both hungry and cold. There 
is consequently very general and very bitter 
discontent This is, of course, increased, not 
lessened, by the discipline introduced into the 
factories, and the heavy burden of the 
army; although the one is intended to hasten 
the end of hunger and cold, and the other 
fbr the advance of the revolution. The 
(Communists, as the party in power, natur- 
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ally bear the blame and are the objects 
of the discontent which will certainly within 
a short time be turned upon any other gov- 
ernment that may succeed them." 

In the main, the net impression from read- 
ing Mr. Ransome's observations, is that in- 
tervention for the purpose of overthrowing 
the Soviet Republic is nothing short of a 
crime. 

These pictures of the efforts to give Rus- 
sia a nation-wide, free education, to make 
the transition from private ownership of fac- 
tories to complete public ownership, to put 
the brains of technical experts at the public 
service, to solve the stupendous agrarian 
problem in such a way that the peasants may 
not become once more the tools of the re- 
actionary forces, to repair the waste and 
leakage of five years of war, and all in the 
fact of constant misrepresentation and hos- 
tility from without — ^this account deserves 
reading by all whose minds are still open 
to the truth about the boldest job of recon- 
struction as yet attempted anywhere in our 
age. 

H. N. 



What is National Honor? By Leo Perla. 
With a Special Introduction by Nor- 
man Angell. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Pp. 211. 
Mr. Perla's book is the work of a young 
writer who has set himself the interest- 
ing task of analyzing the conception of 
national honor. He says in the preface, 
"When a nation declares that 'national 
honor' is the sublime ideal for which it 
is ever ready to suffer annihilation if 
necessary, that it is the one thing which 
it can never consent to arbitrate, we 
know almost nothing about the implica- 
tions which the phrase comprises. If we 
are to meet adequately the problems of 
reconstruction, we must resolutely leave 
behind us the blinding passions and 
small quibblings of the passing ages and 
challenge with a ruthless . sincerity the 
values that claim a right to be incor- 
porated into the new and clean fabric 
which is being put upon the loom." 

The author is well aware that the mo- 
tives impelling to war are very rarely 
generated by intellectual calculations but 
are always certain passionate idealisms. 
His aim therefore is to point the need 
for purifying these idealisms of their un- 
worthier content With this in view, he 
subjects the psychology of national honor 



to an illuminating search. Chapter two, 
a symposium with one hundred and thir- 
ty-five citations of varying beliefs upon 
the demands of national honor, makes- 
one realize anew what a genuine civiliza- 
tion requires when men can look one 
another in the eye and yet defend such 
conceptions of "honor" as are here col- 
lated. The whole analysis is a very able 
study. 

The book closes with a plea in the 
spirit of William James for an emotional 
equivalent for prevailing ideals. If thi» 
chapter is less impressive than the others, 
the reason is obvious: mankind ha» 
done comparatively so little thinking upon 
this subject that practical proposals are 
as yet by no means as abundant as the 
gravity of their need requires. 

H. N. 



Altruism: Its Naturb and Varistucs. By 
George Herbert Palmer. Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. Pp. 138. 

In these lectures delivered at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Professor Palmer seeks to 
find the nature of altruism in its best and 
completest expressions. Maintaining that 
from the start we are neither wholly selfish 
nor wholly benevolent, but that we are sociaf 
beings whose welfare is inextricably inter- 
woven with that of our fellows, he ex- 
amines the various degrees in which both 
altruistic and egoistic examples enter into 
the what is commonly called altruism. 

The conclusion is reached that for the or- 
ganizing principle which the world needs to- 
day, love will not do. Love is naturally 
selective and individual, so much so that it 
had better be called private altruism. The 
necessary impersonal extension which love 
should manifest. Professor Palmer calls jus- 
tice; and it is here that he finds the organiz- 
ing conception required for a better society. 
It is exhibited in the spirit displayed not 
simply by the doctor, for example, but by 
every person in any calling who is true to his- 
specific task, puts his heart into it, and in all 
he undertakes, is faithful to this calling be- 
cause he has in mind the benefit of all. 

The book is written with the author's ac- 
customed grace and fine feeling, but leaves 
many problems tmexamined, — for instance, 
the problem of the difiiculty of practicing' 
even the justice which he so rightly prefers 
to the principle of love. But within its own 
field, the volume discusses an interesting sub- 
ject with a very winning felicity. 

H. N. 



A LEAGUE OF NATIONS ON ETHICAL PRINCIPLES^ 

BY FELIX ADLER 



ANEW covenant of nations is 
supremely desirable. The new 
constitution must be elaborated in de- 
tail by great statesmen, who shall 
draw their inspiration from ethical 
principles. It is not my purpose to 
usurp the place of the statesman, but 
rather to indicate some ethical guid- 
ing lines which it will be well for the 
statesman to follow, to sketch cer- 
tain great ethical foundations upon 
which a constitution for mankind 
must rest. 

If we were Senators of the United 
States, while it would undoubtedly be 
our duty as conscientious persons to 
consult our principles, yet we should 
do so primarily with a view to imme- 
diate action. As members of an Eth- 
ical Society, however, our attitude of 
mind is quite different. We are in- 
terested not only in the practical de- 
cision but also and chiefly in using the 
opportunity and the challenge of a 
great question in order to further 
our moral growth. And in order 
to get moral good out of the or- 
deal of mind through which many 
pf us are passing with a view 
to deciding for or against this 
League, there is one great criterion 
to which I specially call your at- 
tention, namely, the criterion of Jus- 
tice. Is this thing that is proposed 
just? Is it right? Not, Is it practi- 
cable? or. Is it expedient? — but only, 
Is it right? For this judgment alone 
has ethical training in it 

Now in the case of the League of 
Nations such a judgment is peculiarly 
difficult for the following reasons: In 
the first place because of the igno- 
rance of great sections of our people. 
The American public is not inter- 
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nationally-minded, or well informed. 
The great majority of our people are 
ignorant as to the conditions which 
are imposed by the Leag^ue upon 
immense populations in Europe and 
Asia. Even the geography of the 
Balkans, or the Baltic regions, or of 
those distant Asiatic districts of 
which we hear, in the mind of the 
average American is nebulous. A 
democracy, in its present state of 
development, is the worst kind of 
government to deal with foreign pol- 
icy. 

Then sentiment beclouds our judg- 
ment. The President has had tre- 
mendous opposing forces to meet. 
He was not able to secure what he 
wished. He brings back to us what 
he has secured and, some will say, 
is it not the part of generosity to 
accept what he brings without too 
close scrutiny? Shall we not pay him 
the compliment of our confidence, 
especially at a itime when he is partly 
disabled from active co-operation in 
the business of government? But 
however generously we may be moved 
by such considerations, I am sure the 
President himself would be the last 
person in the world to ask us to pass 
judgment upon this compact for rea- 
sons of sentiment. The destinies of 
America, yes the destinies of mankind, 
are involved, and it behooves us to 
use calm reason in our decision. 

There is still another reason that 
makes it difficult to get a straight 
answer to the straight question, 
and that is the behavior of 
the suppressed idealists. For five 
years the suppressed idealists have 
suffered. Now they are once more 
to the fore. By the suppressed ideal- 
ists I mean those persons who per- 
haps had better be called illusionists, 
who five years ago were un- 
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der the illusion that the peace of the 
world would never be btx>ken. They 
were so frightfully struck in the 
face by the facts that they felt them- 
selves discredited. They withdrew 
from public view, disillusioned; their 
voice was no longer heard. Now 
once more they come to the fore with 
a perfect duplicate of their illusion of 
five years ago. They said then that 
there could never be war again; now 
their illusion is that we can make a 
compact to end war forever. 

Of course you will not suppose for 
a moment that I am discrediting the 
peace ideal. Nothing is dearer to my 
mind than that ideal. Nothing do I 
believe to be more urgent than to 
take steps in the direction of circum- 
scribing war» and making peace more 
durable. But it is just because I 
believe in the peace ideal, that I re- 
gard the peace illusion as a serious 
obstacle in the way. 

Finally, there are many persons 
who say that though the League is 
not what we expected yet "half a loaf 
is better than no bread." Let us 
have the League now and revise it 
afterwards. And the hope of these 
people is based on the belief that the 
present imperialist' governments of 
Europe will be overthrown, that the 
Labor Party in England, for instance, 
will come into power, a party which 
has issued a statement in support of 
a really just peace as against imper- 
ialism. Why not have confidence 
that when the Labor Party comes 
into power the imperialistic features 
of the League will be eliminated? 
In answer I can only call your atten- 
tion to the distinction between the 
official pronouncements of the Labor 
Party and the actual feelings of the 
mass of the English laborers. The 
pronouncements are formulated by a 
group of advanced intellectualists. 
The mass of their followers accept 
these programs because they are 
formulated by their intellectualist 
leaders; but the program hardly ex- 



presses the real feeling of the masses. 
I am convinced from what informa- 
tion I have been able to obtain about 
the state of feeling among the English 
laboring masses, that their chief in- 
terest is not so much in foreign policy, 
or in the rectification of a League of 
Nations, as in bettering their own 
economic conditions. And the same I 
fancy is true of the labor parties 
elsewhere, no matter what the bright 
and promising pronouncements of the 
intellectualist leaders may be. I do 
not therefore attach great hope to the 
possibilities of a revision in the near 
future in case a Labor ministry 
should come into power, and then if 
it comes into power will it stay in 
power? The forces of reaction in all 
countries are still so strong to-day, 
so well organized, so rich, so capable, 
so thoroughly in command of the in- 
tellectual instruments of power, as 
well as the material instruments of 
power, and so united in purpose that 
it is most uncertain whether the 
masses, with their conflicting pur- 
poses and their weaker organization 
can prevail. And why should we ac- 
cept a covenant which we do not re- 
gard as just in the expectation that it 
will be revised afterwards? If there 
is to be revision there had better be 
revision before we sign. 

Turning now from the question of 
judgments on the League of Nations, 
let us examine whether the League 
itself is constructed with a view to 
compassing essential justice in the 
world. The government of the 
League is secured to five powers; 
these powers being the well known 
group of the principal Allies and 
their associate. Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan and America. These five 
powers will have a majority in the 
Council. All the other twenty-eight 
governments that are charter mem- 
bers of the League can elect only a 
minority of four members of the 
Council. Two-thirds of the Assem- 
bly can vote that a new member of 
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the League shall be admitted. But 
the new member will only be a mem- 
ber of that g^oup of "small fry" that 
elect a minority to the Council. The 
five great powers hold the reins tight, 
riveting their rule. The constitution 
of the League can be amended to be 
sure; but only with the unanimous 
consent of the Council, which itself 
can be enlarged only by its own con- 
sent. When there is a dispute, 
threatening war, if arbitration does 
not serve, in the last analysis the 
Council recommends the proper 
measures to be taken. Always the 
Council! Wherever you look, those 
same five faces look back upon you. 
The 400 millions of China, the 150 
or more millions of Russia, the 60 
odd millions of Germany, the great 
populations of South America, are all 
under the tutelage of the five, who can 
summon before them in case of a 
threatened war even states that do 
not belong to the League. In other 
words, there is little short of world 
dominion instrusted to these five. 

Now even if these were angelic 
powers without motives of private, 
national self-interest it would not be 
safe to trust the custodianship of the 
earth in their hands.' If they had the 
best intentions they could not pos- 
sibly have the wisdom to rule the 
world. But that they have not the 
noblest intentions is evidenced by the 
frank and avowed imperialism of a 
number of those who constitute the 
five. Senator Hitchcock, who leads 
the forces for the League, said re- 
cently that we ought to join and 
send our delegates to the Reparation 
Commission because if we do not the 
other four may use their advantage, 
not only to get the reparation but to 
deflect the commerce of Germany to 
their own countries. You cannot by 
any alchemy get justice out of a 
group of selfishnesses. If the con- 
stitution of the League is such that 
Senator Hitchcock fears that we shall 
be deceived and outwitted by our as- 



sociates unless we are on the spot, and 
keep our eyes on them, the prospects 
of a world guardianship of justice in 
the hands of these five are slim. I 
am not a selfish nationalist. I do not 
believe in isolation. I believe in a 
League of Nations, and I think such 
a League must be formed. The 
United States must take its part in 
it. But we must not be deceived by 
a mere name. There are people who 
think that a great deal has been 
gained if we accept the fair, beauti- 
ful word League. And they do not 
stop to examine whether the thing 
answers to the word. A Utopian 
league, a perfect creation it is true, 
we cannot have, but we must demand 
something that will really promote 
the object for the sake of which the 
weary world desires a league. We 
must not compound deliberately with 
falsehood. I read in Article 20: 

The members of the Leagrae severally 
agree that this covenant is accepted as 
abrogating all obligations or miderstand- 
ings inter se which are inconsistent with 
the terms thereof. 

Now it is the unveracity of this 
article that I stumble over. The old 
diplomacy was a diplomacy of fiction, 
always hiding gross purposes under 
cover of fine language. We are tired 
of such fiction. But what better as- 
surance have we of truth in inter- 
national relations when it is stated in 
the League Covenant that the mem- 
bers agree that all their previous trea- 
ties shall be abrogated, while we read 
on a subsequent page of the Treaty 
that the secret agreements with Ja- 
pan and Italy are not abrogated at all 
but enforced? It is urged that in or- 
der to get a League we must have 
compromise. We can compromise, I 
should say, as to the means, wiien 
we are agreed as to the end. But 
when the end of one party is justice, 
and the end of the other party spells 
spoliation, to compromise is to des- 
troy justice. Apply this principle 
to the League: the end of one party 
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is justice, the protection of the weak 
against the strong, respect for human 
nature. Concede Shantung — the lion 
of Japan will lie down with the lamb 
of China on condition that it may 
devour a part of the lamb. Concede 
now that this injustice shall be sanc- 
tioned, is this a permissible com- 
promise? Can you reach the purpose 
of Justice by means which contra- 
dict the purpose? Can you achieve 
the protection of the weak against 
the strong throughout the world by 
sacrificing the weak to the strong? 
Is that a compromise or is it a con- 
tradiction? 

Now the office of a true League of 
Nations constructed on ethical prin- 
ciples must be to overcome among 
the people the spirit of injustice. Its 
chief office is educational. But the 
League as it stands is not educa- 
tional at all. The world has an ur- 
gent desire for a peace that shall be 
durable. But in constructing the 
League the short-cut method has been 
adopted of merely putting down a 
quarrel when it arises. Nay the 
League herein defeats its own end be- 
cause it creates a status quo which is 
not just, and then attempts to main- 
tain this status quo by force. 

A League of Nations based on 
ethical principles should be directed 
primarily toward changing the spirit 
of the members who enter it. The 
first method of doing this is by get- 
ting all these nations to join in the 
achievement of objects which are 
important and valuable for civiliza- 
tion, and which can be carried out by 
joint action. My experience is that 
it people are quarrelsome, one of 
the best means of leading the way 
to peace is to get them to co-operate 
in something about which they are 
not at odds. Now apply this method 
to the peoples of the earth. There is 
the greatest need for joint action to 
ward off famine. Why should five 
or ten millions die of famine in India? 
Why can we not take the planetary 



attitude towards famine and say that 
we are all responsible for the occur- 
ence of famine anywhere on this 
globe? Let us combine for that pur- 
pose. The plague comes over from 
the pest holes of Asia and threatens 
to devastate our Western Continent. 
Why can we not have a planetary 
board of health? That would be a 
fine thing in which to combine with 
all other nations. Even Italy and 
Jugo-Slavia might come into agree- 
ment on that point. So with the 
white slave trade, and the revision 
of international law, whose founda- 
tions were laid more than two cen- 
turies ago and need to be thoroughly 
overhauled. 

Or take the subject of the care 
of the backward races. The League 
as it stands enunciates some vague, 
general principles as to the treatment 
of the backward races; but it sup- 
plies no adequate method for chang- 
ing the brutal conduct of the civi- 
lized nations in exploiting them. The 
League provides that henceforth the 
exploiting nations shall be called by 
a different name. In order to secure 
that they shall really be what they 
are called, mandatories of civilization, 
they are to report annually to their 
fellow-members of the League, who 
may be fellow-exploiters. But un- 
less you create a spirit of justice 
and fairness toward the weak, un- 
less you change the mind of the 
groups that are ruling the world, 
and unless there is to be some sort of 
adequate supervision, your mandatory 
clause will be quite worthless. 

The great desideratum in world 
relations is confidence between 
groups of peoples. We must es- 
tablish among the nations a spirit 
of trust toward one another. But in 
trying to settle the controversies that 
arise between groups, we cannot use 
the same methods that are used be- 
tween individuals. 

And here a highly important consid- 
eration comes into view. We need 
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something in the interest of inter- 
national justice other than a court, 
something new. I realize that an inter- 
national court is useful, just as inter- 
national arbitration is in matters in 
which the dispute is justiciable. But 
where vital interests are concerned, an- 
other instrumentality must be used. 
When two individuals dispute there are 
always a great number of other in- 
dividuals who have no interest in the 
matter; and therefore it is easy to ob- 
tain an impartial tribunal to settle the 
disputes of individuals. But the na- 
tions of the earth are so few in number 
that one cannot pick out a jury of na- 
tions that shall be impartial. When- 
ever a dispute occurs between two na- 
tions, all the others are more or less 
interested. The first requirement of a 
court is an impartial tribunal. And 
to have an impartial tribunal, one 
must have a large number outside 
those who are disputing to choose 
from. 

A second reason why the court is 
an inadequate instrument for settling 
nations' disputes is that the forces 
that lead to war are so much more 
violent in groups than among individ- 
uals, and therefore so much less easi- 
ly brought to terms. The number of 
brawlers in a community who still in- 
sist on asserting their rights by physical 
violence is small. The criminal law 
deals with them. But when the 
fighting instinct is aroused in a 
group, those very individuals who 
act reasonably in their private deal- 
ings with their neighbors, suddenly 
become infuriated. We have seen 
that in the last year or two ; we have 
seen the glare in the eye, the primi- 
tive pugnacity taking hold of every- 
body, even of the gentlest, from the 
sheer effect of contagion. 

Again, antipathies which are neu- 
tralized in the dealings of individual 
with individual are sharpened and 
exasperated beyond words between 
groups. It is this that explains the 
animosity of the Czechs to the Teu- 



tons, of the Slav toward the Teuton, 
of the Pole to his neighbors, of the 
Chinese to the "foreign devils," and 
the animosities towards the Jews. 
Underneath all the moralisms of this 
last war, there were certain pro- 
nounced antipathies, certain objec- 
tions to other people's way of behav- 
ing that had a great deal to do with 
the feelings engendered. 

And perhaps even more important 
than the fighting instinct or the 
racial antagonism as an incitement to 
war is the acquisitive instinct 
that leads the industrial nations of 
the world to follow the footsteps of 
Aladdin. Aladdin was not a myth, 
but his cave has long since been 
emptied of its treasures, which are 
now deposited in different parts of 
the globe — ^in the oil fields of Persia, 
in Morocco, in the potash mines, in 
the coal mines, in the rubber forests. 
And it is the competitive struggle 
for Aladdin's treasure that largely ex- 
plains the war. And how are you go- 
ing to suppress this struggle by methods 
of the court ? There is no impartial tri- 
bunal which can adjudicate. 

It remains to see whether we can- 
not find a new instrument, another 
method for dealing with group con- 
troversies. The method I sug- 
gest is that of effecting justice by 
the pressure exercised upon the dis- 
puting groups by their associated 
groups. Two parties that go to 
court stand under a tribunal. The 
judge sits on his dais. The judge 
and jury pronounce their verdict from 
above; it descends on the parties 
to the controversy. The instrument- 
ality that I suggest is pressure ex- 
erted from the groups that envelop 
the two disputing groups, lateral 
pressure instead of vertical pressure. 

Let me briefly outline how it will 
operate. There will be a Great As- 
sembly of the nations. This will 
consist of representatives chosen 
popularly, not as in this League, 
executive agents of govemment» but 
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representatives chosen by all the par- 
liaments of the earth, and represent- 
ing the different groups within each 
people, such as the agricultural 
group, the industrial group, the 
professional group. The number of 
these representatives need not exceed 
the membership of the House of 
Commons. It will not be unmanage- 
able. Let there be a dispute between 
two groups, between Jugo-Slavia and 
Italy, or between France and Ger- 
many. The parties will stand in 
the presence of those who really 
represent the peoples of the earth and 
who must suffer in the case of war. 
They will be confronted with both 
friendly and menacing faces — friendly 
because those who surround them 
desire to see the dispute settled, 
and menacing because they will not 
tolerate sacrificing the interests of all 
the peoples of the earth to any sel- 
fish interest on the part of those 
two contending groups. The world's 
peace is at stake. The effect 
of the pressure which comes from the 
great assembly will be to force out 
of the arguments of A and B any- 
thing that is merely base, anything 
that is merely selfish. They them- 
selves will not have the insolence to 
bring forward arguments for a selfish 
advantage by which the whole world's 
peace would be threatened. "We are 
listening to you, A and B, stand up 
and tell us your case. Bring forth 
your facts; we will verify your facts. 
Now your plea. Is it because you 
are crazed with militaristic ambitions, 
or because you want to grasp terri- 
tory that war shall desolate the* 
globe? Is it the oil fields you 
want, or the mining districts?" 
What could the reply be to a chal- 
lenge like this? The group pressure 
of those whose interests are bound 
up with the interests of the contest- 
ants will purify the minds of the 
contestants themselves and will ed- 
ucate them to become just. 
The Great Assembly would have a 



News Bureau. This news bureau 
would be free from censorship, and 
propaganda of any kind. It would 
faithfully report the facts as stated 
on both sides and the pleas upon the 
facts. These statements would be 
sent broadcast by the delegates of the 
peoples to their constituencies, and 
the peoples thus instructed would 
have an opportunity of forming a 
true judgment upon the case. There 
would issue a real world judgment. 
We have heard a great deal during 
the last year of the judgment of man- 
kind. In fact, there is no such thing, 
but instead an opinion generated 
among the nations of the world 
by the influence of propaganda 
on both sides, by the partial 
statement of the facts, and the 
suppression of other facts. There 
can be no true world judgment ex- 
cept where the facts are communi- 
cated uncensored, and the pleas upon 
those facts are reported faithfully. 
We shall never emancipate ourselves 
from the worst tyranny that afflicts 
us today, the tyranny of purchased 
propagandism, until we have a news 
service in such mighty hands that no 
national propagandists can tamper with 
it. The news service of the Great As- 
sembly would be of such a character, 
on the basis of which we should see a 
world judgment formed. And when 
that world judgment is once pro- 
nounced no people is strong enough 
to resist it. It will run more swiftly 
and irresistibly than any king's edict 
ever ran through his realm, and it 
will have due effect. 

The last point that I want briefly 
to mention relates to the ideal that 
went down to partial defeat at Paris. 
I am free to say that I do not be- 
lieve that the ideal that every nation 
shall choose its own way of happi- 
ness is the highest ideal. That is 
simply individualism applied to na- 
tions. If every nation chooses its 
own way of happiness, its choice will 
often not be compatible with that o! 
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its neighbors. Poland chooses its own 
way of happiness; it leads over 
into the Ukraine. Jugo-Slavia and 
Italy have each chosen their way 
of hsLppiness, but their roads cross 
and clash. The nations did not reach 
peace at the peace table, because their 
claims, as long as each insisted on its 
own way of happiness, were incon- 
sistent. 

The sole method of conciliating 
those whose interests are at variance 
is to teach them to look up to some- 
thing which is superior to the inter- 
ests of each and which they both re- 
vere. The American formula as an- 
nounced was — everyone his own happi- 
ness — ^and this is quite inadequate. 
That is like saying to men and women 
in marriage that each one shall follow 
his own way of life and happiness. 
How is it possible to secure harmony 
between the sexes in marriage on 
such terms? The key to harmony be- 
tween the man and woman in mar- 
riage is that they both revere some- 
thing higher than the man's interest 
or the woman's interest — namely the 
interest of their offspring. If each 
worships humanity in the person of 
the child, if each conceives the object 
of marriage to be not only the physical 
reproduction, but the spiritual repro- 
duction of the race, then beauty and 
harmony are possible in the marriage 
relation. 

Marriages go to pieces when the 
individualistic American ideal of lib- 
erty is applied to marriage. And the 
League of Nations if based on the 
claims of each of the members for 
selfish happiness, will go to pieces. 



There must be something higher than 
the prosperity of each ; there must be 
some great noble task to which all 
the peoples apply themselves, to 
which all look up and reverence, 
w'hich all worship, that shall sup- 
ply the key to harmony between 
them. And that task is the joint 
creation of a type of civilization such 
as has never yet existed, the spirit- 
ual evolution of the human race; 
the latent gifts in the civilized and 
the uncivilized to be cherished for the 
sake of the consummate fruition which 
is possible only with the help of all. 

I have heard it said time and 
again by friends: We have lost our 
idealism, the ideal went down at 
Paris, the darker powers and forces 
of the world triumphed. The baser 
forces triumphed because they were 
stronger. But there is one thing 
stronger than they, and that is 
an adequate ideal. If the ideal 
went down, it was because it 
was not true, not adequate. Be not 
too much concerned about the powers 
of darkness in the world. Be con- 
cerned about your own light. En- 
hance its intensity, and it will penetrate 
the shadows. No League of Nations 
will suddenly create justice, but a 
righteous League can create the spirit 
that will in the end bring justice by 
joint action, through the new instru- 
mentality of group influence upon the 
disputing groups, and with a larger, 
more comprehensive and more ade- 
quate ideal of an international so- 
ciety in view, whose bond shall be 
the sublime task of the spiritual evolu- 
tion of the race. 
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THE AIMS OF THE ETHICAL MOVEMENT • 

A Statement Presented by Dr. Adier at the Detroit 
Conference of the American Ethical Union 



THE aim of the Ethical Movement is 
to produce a new excellence in the 
nature of man, and to change the exter- 
nals of life with a view to the effect 
which such changes will have on the 
inner life of man. 

The Ethical Movement looks ahead to 
a type of manhood and womanhood as 
far superior to present humanity as we 
of to-day are in advance of our primi- 
tive ancestors in the far distant past. 

The Ethical Movement sets up for its 
ideal a perfect society from the fellow- 
ship of which no one is to be excluded, 
and in which every one shall seek to 
win from others their distinctive excel- 
lence, in so doing bringing to light that 
which is very best in himself. The 
ideal of a perfect society is for us the 
model and the goal in accordance with 
which every personal, political, and so- 
cial reform is to be undertaken. 

The Ethical Societies use as means to 
this end schools for the young, voca- 
tional groups formed within the socie- 
ties having for their object the elevation 
of the ethical standards in each vo- 
cation, public meetings, especially on 
Sundays, for moral guidance and in- 
spiration, while marriages are to be 
solemnized by the leaders of such so- 
cieties and funeral and memorial serv- 
ices are to be conducted with a view to 
emphasizing in every instance the spir- 
itual value of human life and of hu- 
man relations. 



The Ethical Movement, like every 
deeper religious and moral movement in 
the past, is the offspring of suffering 
and of vision. The suffering is the 
infinite distress caused by the sense of 
twisted relations with others. The law 
of the wild things of the world is that 
their life thrives at the expense of 
other life* The spiritual law is that 
life develops its highest potency in the 
act of kindling truest life in others. 
The baser, cruel law still prevails in 
human society. Like all others, we are 
subject to it. The tragedy of exist- 
ence is that unwittingly we do harm 
to our fellows. Yet from the grasp of 
this law we must unceasingly seek to 
extricate ourselves, guided by the vision 
of better and best relations, which it- 
self gradually becomes more distinct as 
we emerge from the evil relations. 

The Ethical Society seeks to promote 
the knowledge^ the practice and the 
love of the right, — the right meaning 
the relations of mutual furtherance be- 
tween each human being and other hu- 
man beings. There is a certain initial 
knowledge or forecast of the right; 
then follows the attempted practice. 
From this issues the more adequate 
knowledge of right, and knowledge and 

*This statement has been republished in 
pamphlet form, and free copies may be ob- 
tained t^ applying to the American Ethical 
Union, 2 W. 64th Street, New York City. 
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practice both are sostained by love» and 
give birth to deeper love. 

The Ethical Movement encourages 
systematic philosophical reflection on 
the principles of right conduct* and 
likewise the sublimest exercise of the 
imagination in the creating of religious 
ideals. But it tests both philosophy and 
religion as to their truth by their actual 
influence in promoting the ethical prog- 
ress of mankind. 

The Ethical Movement differs funda- 
mentally from those who hold that the 
world has all the moral knowledge it 
needs, and only lacks the will to live up 
to its knowledge. On the contrary* we 
are profoundly aware that we have not 
knowledge enough, that we need new 
moral light ; and we believe that the bet- 
ter light itself will help to engender 
more . fervid moral feeling, and a 
stronger and purer will. More light is 
our need, more light! 

We are reverent toward the great 
teachers and teachings of the past. We 
will not discard the stored treasure of 
the moral experience of the race. The 
prophets, the sages and lawgivers of 
old have not lived in vain. Certain in- 
sights and institutions, as for instance, 
the monogamic family, we regard as 
permanent acquisitions of the human 
race. But even these should be re- 
interpreted, sufiicient reasons furnished 
for continuing to maintain them, and 
their meaning deepened and enriched. 

A new conscience is in process of 
formation in the world. The center of 
gravity in human interests is slowly be- 
ing transferred from selfishness to self- 
expression in terms of service. It is 
the chief function of the Ethical Socie- 
ties to promote this transformation by 
attaching to the idea of service itself 
greater definiteness, by spiritualizing 
its meaning, and thereby increasing its 
authority and power. 



At the same time we remember that 
within our groups, as well as outside 
of them, the struggle is still going on, 
and that in Tegaxd to all the burning 
issues of the day marked differences of 
view arise among our members. The 
Ethical Society emphatically affirms the 
principle of individual liberty in such 
matters. An Ethical Society as a whole 
should not be committed to any position 
on which the verdict of conscience is 
still in process of formation. Even the 
smallest minority within it should be 
secure against coercion by a majority 
vote. The members, whether individu- 
ally or in groups formed voluntarily, 
should take action on the controversial 
questions of the day according to their 
convictions: the Society as a whole 
should take no such action. 

For there is indeed a far higher mis- 
sion which it belongs to the Ethical 
Society to fulfill. It should surrotmd 
the controversies of the day with a 
serener atmosphere. It should foster 
an attitude of essential friendliness be- 
tween those who hold different opin- 
ions. It should promote, as being more 
precious than rightness on any particular 
issue, that ethical modesty which ad- 
mits that there may be some wrong on 
one's own side, and some right on the 
other, and that we can learn from our 
opponents. It should above all things 
keep alive as a sacred flame in the souls 
of its members the idea that there is a 
loftier righteousness above and beyond 
the righteousness of the day, of which 
the human race has as yet caught only 
the sublime outline. 

Toward this righteousness beyond 
righteousness is our journey, our quest. 
The unity of the Ethical Movement is 
not in a common creed or a common 
philosophy, but in a common quest. 



INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE AND THE WAR 



AN appeal has been addressed to the 
members of the academies of the 
allied nations and of the United States 
by 177 members of the academies of 
neutral nations— Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Finland and Swit- 
zerland—represented in the Interna- 
tional Association of Academies, the 
opening and concluding paragraphs of 
which are as follows: 

In the aataroii of 1813, when for years a 
most bitter war had been raging between 
France and England, the Engli^ chemist 
Hmnphry Davy set cat for Italy via Paris. 
His biographer relates what follows about 
his experiences in the French capital: ''Noth- 
ing conld exceed the cordiality and warmth 
of Davy's reception by the French savants. 
Gta November 2nd he attended a sitting of 
the First Class of the Institute and was 
placed on the right hand of the President, 
who announced to the meeting that it was 
honored by the presence of '/# chnMUttr 
Davy.' Each day saw some reception or en- 
tertainment in his honour * * * On Dec. 
13th, 1813, he was with practical unanimity 
elected a corresponding member of the I^rst 
Qass of the Institnte." 

On October 2, 1918, when a most bitter 
war raging between France and Germany 
for four years had practically come to an 
end, it is stated in a meeting of the French 
Acadtoie des Sciences, that "elle a iti tmofH 
MM d declarer que Us relations personelles 
sont pour longtemps impossible entre les sth 
vants des pays allies et ceux des empires 
centraux," so that "nous devons abandonner 
Us ancUnnes associations intemationales, ei 
en crier de nouvelUs entre alliis avec U con- 
cours iventuel des neutres," 

Whence this painful contrast? We should 
rather have expected the opposite, even with- 
out indulging illusions with regard to the 
progress of mankind during a hundred years. 



For there seems to be more room for gen- 
erost^ when the war's misery is past than 
when it is still ra^ng; more too towards a 
defeated enemy than towards one who la 
still to be feared. 
♦ • f ^ « i» 

Summing up what precedes we ask yoo 
earnestly and urgently: Recover your for- 
mer selves. Recover the high scientific 
point of view which, on his deathbed, made 
Ampftre say to a fellow-worker: "// ne doii 
itre quesOan entre nous que de ce qy^ esi 
itemair Once more: we understand how 
your attention of late has been monopolized 
by what is temporaiy and transitory. Btil 
now, yon more than sJl the others, are called 
upon to find again the way to what is eter- 
nal Yon possess the indination for objecdhw 
thought, the wide range of vision, the dis- 
cretion, the habit of sdf-critidsm. Of yon 
we had expected the first stq> for the ne- 
storatKMi of lacerated Europe. We call on 
you for co-operation in order to prevent 
sdence from becoming divided^ for the first 
time and for an indefinite period, into 
hostile pofitical 



A highly esteemed correspondent, 
commenting on the above extract from 
the columns of the Science Monthly^ 
recalls the fact that the battle of Ldpzic 
was fought in October, 1813, so that on 
November 2nd, when Sir. Humphry 
Davy was received by the French Insti- 
tut, a bitter war was still raging. '^It 
seems to me remarkable," he says, "that 
at that time the English scientist should 
have ventured to go to Paris, or in fact 
have been able to land on the coast of 
France at all. The manner of his re- 
ception was still more remarkable.'* 
And we may add, honorable to those 
concerned. 



MEXICO AND THE SUPERIOR COUNTRIES 

BY HENRY NEUMANN 



THE danger is by no means over 
that the favorite cure-all of the 
military-minded will sooner or later 
get its chance in Mexico. Influential 
makers of public opinion are pushing 
America more and more to the point 
where at any moment our troops will 
be sent across the border. Six months 
ago the following significant utterance 
came from Mr. Gillette, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives; and for 
the past few weeks our papers have 
carried daily front-page columns on 
Mexican offences: 

Mexico has enormous trade possibilities. 
They can be made most enriching for her 
.and helpful for us alL The United States 
^chances to be the most interested, because 
•of contact and investment We have to- 
wards Mexico no feeling of hostility or 
lust of conquest; but I think our business 
Huiterests and our patriotic instincts wish 
•established there conditions which would 
irestore to Mexico the prosperity she has 
lost and give to foreign commerce the 
security to which it is entitled 

We may pass for the present the 
astonishing frankness of this revelation 
of the intimate tie between ''business 
interests and patriotic instincts." The 
tragic circumstance today is the ease 
with which the public can be stampeded 
into support of almost any enterprise 
which such alliances as these deem nec- 
essary. How many people in America, 
naturally impatient as they read from 
day to day of disorders across the 
Rio Grande, realize that Mexico has 
never had anything like a full chance 
to do herself justice? A glance at the 
treatment accorded her by the superior 
powers is exceedingly illcuninating. 

First the Spomiards blocked her 
path in 1520. In the name of their 
higher dvilizatioii, they slew, they 
plundered, 4li^ fastened upon the In- 
dian pi^pttiation the religion of the 
bigoted, sttperstitfOMS Spani$l|i jMiest- 
craf t. F(»r diree hundred v<m^ these 
alien land-owners fided the country 



with a rod of iron tmtil independence 
was won in the war of 1810. 

Scarcely a generation elapsed before 
the yotmg republic was reft of half 
her best territory by our monstrously 
unjust war of 1846. In 1827 Mexico 
had organized the territory of Texas 
into a state with a Constitution which 
forbade slavery. Our own slave-hold- 
ing states were alarmed. A movement 
for the annexation of Texas to America 
was accelerated. In 1836 Texas gained 
its independence and ten years later 
war was forced upon Mexico by our 
pro-slavery interests. Their desire to 
add another slave-holding domain to 
those already represented at Washing- 
ton went hand in hand with the more 
creditable motives which always rally 
troops to the colors. 

A third maleficent contact with the 
superiority of the advanced peoples 
came whe« the French tried to set up 
an empire in Mexico in 1862. A 
Swiss iMmker named Jecker had loaned 
money to Mexicans. Unable to collect 
he made a bargain with the Duke de 
Momy, a friend of the Emperor Na- 
poleon, and was conveniently declared a 
French subject. The way was thus 
opened for French troops to estab- 
lish order. The Mexican republic was 
overthrown, and with the blessing of 
the Pope, the Archduke Maximilian of 
Austria was set up as emperor. When 
the hands of the United States were 
freed by the ending of the Civil War, 
our State Department invoked the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and by obliging the French 
to withdraw their support, allowed 
Mexico to abolish the empire. 

The present condition of the cotmtry 
goes back to the revolt against the 
state of affairs which prevailed during^ 
the period of restoration. This was the 
golden time for alien investors. Por- 
firio Diaz who became President in 
1876, guaranteed foreign capital that 
Mexico would be safe. So merciless 
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was his long rule that it was only after 
his death that the revolt against his 
blood-and-iron policies was able to make 
headway. This revolution of 1910 was 
a protest against the Diaz financial poli- 
tics, against the political powers wielded 
by the Catholic church, against a land- 
owning system that kept the masses in 
practical serfdom. 

To-day's troubles would be viewed 
more fairly if we kept in mind that 
they are the aftermath of this com- 
paratively recent revolution. Where 
has any land settled down to complete 
order immediately after an experience 
of this kind? When our Civil War 
was over, it was a full twelve years 
before the last of our troops were 
called home from the disordered 
Southern States. Nay to this very 
day conununities of negroes in the 
North as well as in the South still 
suflFer from the effects of the revolu- 
tion which ended their slavery. Sup- 
pose that the unoffending negroes 
lynched in Chicago, Washington, 
Omaha, East St. Louis, and elsewhere 
had been West Indian subjects of Great 
Britain. What would we say to a 
British untimatum to the effect that far 
fifty years our government has shown 
itself incapable of protecting the lives 
of blacks? 

In a land with a history such as 
Mexico's disorders are to be expected. 
The country has less than sixteen mil- 
lion people. When the United States 
had a population of only twenty mil- 
lions, our Western border had its ample 
supply of bandits. Recall what names 
like Jesse James betokened even a 
generation ago. The number of ban- 
dits in our own West has since dimin- 
ished considerably. Why may we not 
expect the process to be repeated 
when the Mexican lands fill up as our 
own borders have done? 

A better chance is due to Mexico 
than the dominant peoples have yet al- 
lowed her. Speaker Gillette is un- 
doubtedly honest in disclaiming for his 



own part any hist of conquest; but the 
combination of business interests and 
patriotic instincts which he mentions 
is a hugely dangerous affair. When, 
for example, oil-wells pay dividends of 
twenty-five, thirty-seven, forty-eight 
per cent, as some do, it is hardly sur- 
prising that their owners convince them- 
selves that it is better for mankind 
to give these backward countries the 
benefits of intervention. Would a dis- 
interested public opinion sanction such 
a step if it knew the facts? 

So often has the name of order been 
invoked to justify questionable ven- 
tures that it need occasion no wonder 
when those people who are usually the 
most clamorous in defense of constitu- 
tions and law see fit to make excep- 
tions in their own favor. Hear the 
spokesman for American owners of oil 
properties in the JV<w York Times for 
August 24, 1919. He is speaking of 
the recent legislation enacted by the 
Mexican Congress under which the 
government takes the title to the sub- 
soil of all private properties - and puts 
a special tax on the income from min- 
eral deposits: 

Every barrel taken from wdk owned by 
Americans or Europeans since July 31, 191^ 
was produced and delivered in defiance -of 
the nationalization provisions of Carranza's 
constitution and decrees. * * * What 
the Americans have not done is to recog- 
nize in any manner whatever Carranza'« 
constitution and decrees, taking away their 
property rights. You cannot get them tp 
apologize for this or for paying Manuel 
Pelaez and hb rous^ecks to protect their 
wens. 

Pelaez is one of the many bandits 
who keep the Mexican government 
from establishing order. One reason 
•why .Mexico's police task is harder than 
it might otherwise be is indicated by the 
above confession. Will intervention 
now by American troops convince Mex- 
ico that we are her friends and that o^ir 
machine guns and bayonets come op 
a disinterested errand? Has the more 
advanced nation no better oflFeringto 
make? 



AUTOCRATIC EDUCATION UNDER THE TZARS* 



BY MOISSAYE J. OLCIN 



AUTOCRACY needed education, and 
was afraid of its effect It needed 
a host of clerks in the offices of the 
administration; it needed an army of 
spies; it needed a force of trained men 
for its railroads and ships; it was 
aware of the fact that its military ma- 
chinery would greatly improve if the 
soldiers knew how to read and write; it 
was more and more impressed by the 
assertions of businessmen that sdiools 
were indispensable for industrial prog- 
ress (''industry is intimately connected 
with public educatioh of the masses 
supplying it with labor, which is the less 
productive the more ^orant it ts/* 
said the Moscow Manufacturers' Asso- 
ciation in 190S); it realized that a 
country of Russia's magnitude and posi- 
tion in the world couU not do witfiout 
schools. On the other hand, it was 
afraid of ''ideas/' it loathed the spirit 
of critical inquiry connected with edu- 
cation, it hated ''opinionated" subjects. 

The resultant of those two opposing 
tendencies was the educational policy 
of Tzardom. In our times, vnbea re- 
action is rampant the world over, it 
may not be untimely to review some of 
the methods of autocratic education as 
practiced before the revolution. It 
may remind educators and parents of 
what is wrong in their present educa- 
tional systems. 

The methods of autocracy may be 
roughly put into the following groups: 
Ca) Bducationat barriers between the 
poor and the wealthy. It was assumed 
that the public schools in villages and 
towns were only for the peasants and 
the poorer town's folk, Chat the gym- 
nasia (with an eight-year curriculum), 
were only for the middle-class, and 
that higher education was only for the 

* From a lecture before the PederatkNi for 
Child Stuitr. 



chosen. Said the Minister of Public 
Education, Delyanov, in a memoran- 
dum to the Tzar in 1889: 

It is my hope that [imder the new ndes 
and regulations) the gymnasia and progym- 
nasia will prevent the entrance of children 
of drivers, buders, cooks, washerwomen, 
small shopkeepers and similar people whose 
children, with the exception, perhaps, of a 
few endow^ with real genius, ought not 
to strive towards secondary and higher 
education. 

When it became apparent tfiat the 
new rules were insufficient to stem the 
tide of "washerwomen's children," se- 
cluded schools for the privileged classes 
were resorted to in order that the sons 
and daughters of the nobles, the higher 
officials, the well-situated business men« 
might be prevented from sharing the 
school-bench with the children of the 
masses. This policy could not be rig- 
idly adhered to, and the gymnasia still 
contained children of all classes, yet 
the primary school, as a rule, was left 
entirely to the poor, with a correspond- 
ing lack of equipment, comfort and 
decent treatment 

(c) Barriers between the various sys- 
tems. To prevent the sons of the poor 
from aspiring towards secondary and 
higher education, public school diplo- 
mas gave no right to enter a {gym- 
nasium. A graduate of a public school 
with four or five years of training had 
no more privil^es as regards secondary 
education than a boy who did not go to 
school at all : both were to pass a severe 
examination before being admitted to 
the sanctum of a gymnasicun. Prepara- 
tions for such an examination, ordinarily 
conducted under the tutorship of a 
student, were beyond reach of the 
poorer classes. 

(c) Centraligation. The entire school 
system was under a rigid control of 
the administration. No social agencies 
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of any kind were permitted to aid the 
Government in carrying out educa- 
tional woric. The Zemstvos were to 
vote credits for the schook in their 
districts but not to ''meddle'* in ques- 
tions of instruction. The parents were 
not allowed to organize around the 
schools or to have a voice in the 
school-boards. The cities had no 
power to $hape the policies of their 
schools. The Government was willing 
to have the schools financed by local 
bodies, but the instruction and super- 
vision was entirely in the hands of the 
administration. Supervision demanded 
uniformity. Uniformity meant the 
elimination of any local variations in 
accordance wtih the character of the 
people. A Minister of Education in 
Russia could boast that at the same 
hour of the same day of the same week 
all gymnasia all over Russia, from 
Warsaw to Vladivostok and from Arch- 
angel to Baker, were studying the same 
subject from the same books under ab- 
solutely uniform methods. Private 
schools could be opened under license 
and had to adhere to the curriculum 
of the governmental schools. They 
were supervised just as rigidly, and 
could hardly display initiative in the 
field of instruction. The entire system, 
from the top to the bottom, was a 
ramified machinery of officials which 
<ovld be managed from the office of 
the Minister of Education. 

(d) Deadening of the spirit. This 
was the aim of the entire formidable 
net of chinavnicks. Reading by itself 
must not necessarily awaken the critical 
thought, if it is properly guided. The 
knowledge of arithmetic may not en- 
tail calculations as to comparative land- 
holdings of noble and peasant, provided 
the mind of the pupil is. sufficiently be- 
numbed. An attempt may be made to 
give instruction yet to eliminate the 
soul, to develop technical skill yet to 
keep the spirit dormant Incidentally, 
it may fail, and it certainly did fail in 
Russia, yet autocracy was never tired 



of pushing this policy as far as it 
could. 

It goes wtihout saying that the open- 
ing of new schools was utterly repug- 
nant to the administration. With the 
Zemstvo budgets limited to an increase 
not above three per cent annually, with 
a national budget assigning for educa- 
tional work only a slight portion, with 
cities poorly managed and more poorly 
financed, the school system was entirely 
insufficient. In 1911, the number of 
children in Russia between the ages 
of 8 and 11 was 14.8 millions; the 
number of children in schools was 
4.46 millions. Over 10 million of 
school-age children found no place in 
the Russian schools. Acordingly, the 
percentage of illiterates decreased very 
slowly. In 1897, it was 77.1; in 1911 
it was 68 (the percentage was lower 
among the male than among the female 
population.) 

It was comparatively easy to carry 
out the policies of autocratic education 
in the village and in primary schools in 
general. With the peasant or the city 
worker under a crushing weight of 
poverty; with school children compelled 
to work in the peasants' households or 
in shops, to help their families ; with 
the instruction ordinarily lasting not 
more than three years, and with no 
evening classes or Sunday courses for 
school graduates, the pupils scarcely ac- 
quired the knowledge of reading and 
writing, which, in turn, prevented them 
from acquiring "subversive" ideas. 
The public school teachers were not 
only under the strict control of the 
public school inspectors, who exercised 
arbitrary authority and whose decision 
was final, but they were practically cen- 
sored and supervised (primarily in 
rural Russia) by every local ofikdal. 
The salary of the teacher, varying from 
18 to 30 rubles per month ($9 to $15) ; 
the schools being located far from cul- 
tural centers; communication between 
teachers even of the same district being 
difficult ; life in villages being deadening 
with its monotony, and the meddling of 
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administrative officers being petty, an- 
noying and degrading, it is not surpris- 
ing to find that many of the teadiers 
were not adequately prepared for their 
work. It is rather surprising that so 
many young men and women of knowl- 
edge and ability found the courage, the 
idealism and the endurance to spend 
the best years of their lives in the 
dreary environment of rural schools. 
Far inferior to the teachers in the pub- 
lic schools under the Ministry of Edu- 
cation were the teachers in the schools 
under the Holy Synod (in 1911, 38 
per cent of all public schools in Rus- 
sia). Yet, whatever the quality of the 
teacher, he could hardly break the fet- 
ters of a system which left no room 
for his initiative or personal inclina- 
tions. He was supposed to devote a 
large part of his time to the teaching of 
the old Slav language, it being the lan- 
guage of the Holy Books and the pray- 
ers; he was obliged to teach Russian 
history in an apologetic spirit, praising 
the Tzars and the glorious Russian 
army; he was supposed to be humble 
and devout in the presence of his su- 
periors and to show all possible respect 
to the rich man (the "fist") of the 
village. He could use only such text- 
books as were approved by the Ministry 
of Education, and the school libraries 
both for pupils and teachers contained 
only such books as were recommended 
by the official catalogues (most of Go- 
gol's Tolstoi's, Nekasov's, Shchedrin's 
woiics were not among the recom- 
mended). AH these measures gave 
autocracy a firm grip over primary 
education, and prevented the spread of 
enlightened ideas (though by no means 
did it prevent the spread of revolt). 

More complicated was the question of 
secondary education. Here, both teach- 
ers and pupils are on a higher cultural 
level. The very subjects of the school 
curriculum may awaken the spirit of 
criticism, may set people thinking. A 
course in civics may turn the attention 
of the pupils to political problems. A 
course in political economy may arouse 



interest in the labor problem. Philoso- 
phy or natural sciences may broaden 
the vision of students. All these sub- 
jects, therefore, were eliminated from 
the gymnasia. Instead, classical lan- 
guages were given the most prominent 
place (eight years for Latin, six years 
for Greek, with certain modifications 
after 1906). Moreover, the study of 
those languages was confined primarily 
to grammar, syntax and translations,, 
with very little time for the actual 
reading and understanding of the clas- 
sics. This was supposed to keep the 
minds of the students busy and to 
give certain intelligence without the an- 
noyance of "opinions." In a memo- 
randum to the Imperial Council in 
1870, Minister Tolstoi, the father of 
the classical system in Russia, thus 
stunmarized its advantages: 

The subjects which are being studied 
in school may either influence all sides of 
the human mind in the direction of en- 
nobling and elevating them, as appears to 
be the study of ancient languages sjid 
their premature and exclusive attention to 
students one-sidedly, not furthering their 
moral or aesthetic education, but calling 
their premature and exclusive attention to 
political and social problems (as is un- 
doubtedly the influence of a rourse in 
jurisprudence), or to the problems of the 
material world (course in natural science). 
Moreover, the study of ancient languages, 
and partly mathematics, has the advantage 
that the entire scope of the pupil's knowl- 
edge can be subject to a continuous and 
almost unerring control which would pre- 
vent the pupils from becoming opinionated; 
whereas the correct understanding by pupils 
of what they are being taught in o^er 
sciences, especially in natural science, almost 
escapes the control of the teacher, where- 
fore the development of conceit on one 
hand, of perverse opinions on the other, 
becomes possible. 

In these immortal lines we have the 
outline of a whole program that choked 
life in Russian secondary schools for 
several decades. Greek and Latin in- 
stead of jurisprudence, philosophy or 
natural science; the minutiae of gram- 
mar instead of reading and inte.-pret- 
ing authors; mental gynmastics in 
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mathematics ; instead of the application 
of mathematics to the study of the 
world; ancient Slav language, instead 
of a thorough acquaintance with mod- 
em Russian literature; the history of 
kings, emperors and empresses, the 
chronological data of battles and coro- 
nations, instead of a course in the his- 
tory of Russia and other countries tliat 
might serve as a foundation for all 
other studies in social science; a ban 
on progressive authors and a rigid 
system of dry and scrupulous work, — 
all this made the Russian gymnasia a 
nightmare for generations of intellec- 
tuals. 

The whole system was based, as it 
were, on slave labor and unreasoning 
obedience. The superintendent of the 
gymnasium, ordinarily a civil general, 
was a man entirely devoted to auto- 
cratic ideas. In fact, he was among 
the most noted pillars of the bureau- 
cratic system. The teaching staff was 
selected from among the University 
graduates whose docility and submis- 
siveness were beyond doubt. The su- 
perintendent exercised a "paternal" 
control over his teachers to ^e point 
of rebuking them for their associations 
in private life outside of the school- 
building. The pupils- were mastered in 
a high-handed and humiliating manner, 
no fraternities or other associations 
being permitted. The instruction was 
a boring routine of rules and facts tax- 
ing the memory without nourishing the 
mind. Pettiness and senseless discipline 
prevailed. A system of espionage held 
the schools in constant irritation. 
School officials had a right to visit the 
homes of the pupils, invade their rooms 
by day and night, inspect their books 
and read their letters, it being assumed 
that the school knew better than par- 
ents how to safeguard the morality 
of the youth. The reading by pupils of 
progressive books, if exposed, led to 
their dismissal from school. A sys- 



tem of quizzes and examinations, stupid 
because it failed to raise the standard 
of knowledge, served as a whip in the 
hands of teachers to curb the spirit of 
their pupils. The result was mutual 
hatred. The pupils had no interest 
whatever in the subjects. The teach- 
ers loathed their duties. The super- 
intendent mistrusted both. A gym- 
nasitun graduate was ordinarily a boy 
without the foundations of knowledge, 
without the habit of mental work, 
without regard for scholarly achieve- 
ment, and with a d^enerated idea of 
study. A gymnasium graduate, as a 
rule, was not fit to exert himself in 
pursuit of knowledge. This hampered 
his course in the University and put 
him before many a trial. 

The most pfted revolted. They 
either dissipated and paid no heed to 
school, relying on their abilities to keep 
up with an indispensable minimum, or 
they pursued their own course of 
studies, privately and secretly, under 
fear of exposure and dismissal. They 
formed little reading circles, "illegal" 
fraternities, they published sub rosa 
journals. They studied ardently Rus- 
sian literature and Russian critics, not- 
ably Pisarev, Chemyshevsky and Dob- 
rolyubov, who could not even be men- 
tioned in a gymnasium. They read 
political economy and sociology and 
discussed the burning social problems. 
It was due to those secret organizations 
that the spirit of Russian gymnasium 
students was kept alive. As a rule, 
the very best pupils doing all their 
school work in the most efficient man- 
ner and winning the praise of their 
teachers, were the most inferior per- 
sons. 

The same educational methods were 
practiced by autocracy also in the Uni- 
versities. Only here the difficulties in 
controlling human minds were infinitely 
greater. 



ETHICAL SOCIETIES AND THE STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 



BY PERCIVAL CHUBB 



TT7HEN I b^ian my work in St 
YY Louis, eight years ago, a can- 
did friend thought to cool any heated 
hopes I might be bringing to my task 
by warning me that no liberal religious 
body like the Ethical Society could 
ever grow to appreciable size in timid, 
conventional St Louis. Quite recently 
another sobered radical who had sadly 
pondered the rise, decline and fall of 
sundry liberal movements in the dty, 
propounded a similar view : ''Your Ethi- 
cal Society,'' he said, ''had a spurt 
seven years ago by acquiring a new 
man and an attractive new home. 
What came of it? The membership 
rose, — nearly doubled, you say : then re- 
tardation set in, and now you have set- 
tled down to a steady gait. The limit 
of expansion has been reached. You 
have exhausted the city's short supply 
of liberals with courage." 

These candid friends were largely 
right. But it was unnecessary to warn 
me. I had realized against what heavy 
odds Liberalism has to battle almost 
everywhere in this country. I knew 
that the battle ground was shifting 
from the old theological arena to the 
economic and social field : that the "her- 
etic" was he who refused to subscribe 
to a creed of economic conformity, and 
the "dangerous" man he who insisted 
upon applying ethical ideas to industrial 
and political life. 

There must be some scorn of riches 
if men are to be free. I did not expect 
to find more of that noble scorn in St 
Louis than elsewhere. I expected to 
find, — as I did in fact find — the usual 
image of Mammon in the market- 
place; and its jealous worshippers just 
as indifferent to the Sabbath admonition 
that it is difficult for a rich man to en- 
ter the kingdom of heaven as they 
were in New York or Boston. The 



high priests of the cult, the business 
magnates, were the dominating dass in 
the community here as there. 

What I have had to learn in these 
eight years is that, because it is smaller 
and more provincial, St. Louis can en- 
force the power of "safe" opinion more 
effectively than New York can. Wall 
Street has not the advantages of Locust 
Street. "The financial forces of this- 
city are more closely organized for 
their own advantage than its Y. M. 
C. A." said a candid and disgusted busi- 
ness man to me the other day. That 
was just after the leaders of tiiose 
forces had passed the word that "busi- 
ness" must stand behind the Mayor's 
sinister deal with the United Railways, 
and resignations from the rebellious 
Civic Les^e were pouring in — a hun- 
dred or more of them. It was a. 
stampede of business fear. The thin 
ranks of the conscientious objectors 
wavered and broke before the big bat- 
tallions of the "interests." "Name, if 
you can, a single outspoken liberal law- 
yer in St Louis!" challenged a well- 
known citizen the other day. One 
doubtful instance was mentioned. "And 
are the medical men much better off?" 
it was asked. Admittedly, no: there is 
a blight of timidity upon all the depend- 
ent classes. A young man must keep 
in with the "crowd" and purr around 
with the business magnificos if he 
wishes to make headway in his business 
or profession. Again, I recall how the 
other day a gentleman who had suc- 
ceeded in "getting in with the crowd," 
chatting with an old college classmate 
who had failed in that respect, told 
him frankly — "The trouble with you is, 
not that you think as you do, but that 
you don't keep your mouth shut I" 

One sign of hope for deliverance 
from this condition is a growing reali- 
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zation that it exists and that it is 
humiliating. Let anyone ^^speak out" 
against it, and he will be effusively 
thanked, — in private. Yes, it is a fact 
that plain speaking — by which I mean 
speaking that may possiUy annoy peo- 
ple who rule the roost, who run the 
Banks and the Chamber of Qmimerce 
and "society," and "fashion," and 
"charities" and — ^it will be well to stop 
there — any bold word of non-conform- 
ity, I say, will bring a man quite touch- 
ing gratitude from maipy who chafe 
under this repression. 

Mention this condition of things to 
people who live in other cities, and they 
will tell you that it is not exceptional; 
and I am not bringing any special 
charge against St Louis. The malady 
is national. It ought to have provoked 
open warfare in all Christian churches 
which take seriously the teachings of 
the founder of their religion. But it 
has not, — ^if only because the big inter- 
ests are big subscribers to any organiza- 
tion that stands for "safety first" and 
submissiveness to the existing pleuto- 
cratic order. The churches either side- 
step the issue, or they defend themselves 
by maintaining that their kingdom is 
not of this world, or they banish these 
awkward issues from their pulpits on the 
ground that on Sundays hard worked 
men and women ask rest and refresh- 
ment, and the diversion of "spiritual" 
interests. 

An Ethical Society cannot take this 
attitude because it sees in these mun- 
dane issues the test issues of the ethical 
life and of a man's spiritual quality. 
But let us first reckon with the nulin 
question, — the maintenance of freedom 
of speech itself. When free breathing 
becomes hard in this stifling atmosphere^ 
one asks whether an Ethical Society 
can have a more important function 
than that of insisting upon effective 
ventilation? To keep a tome breeze of 
bold thinking and candid speaking blow- 
ing through one's dty, in spite of— nay 
because of — the efforts of scared con- 
servatism to screen the city against it, — 



can there be a more fundamental serv- 
ice than that? and at a time when a 
term of such honorable status as the 
word "radical" is bong smirched so as 
to discredit the idea and the spirit ex- 
pressed by it? Let us hold to that 
word) 

The grave call of the hour is here. 
We are menaced by an unscrupulous 
campaign against freedom; and it is a 
question whether one should meet it in 
a concessive sjMrit or a militant one. 
High-spirited people will lean toward 
militancy. They will decline to leave 
the struggle,— as it has been left in the 
past by the respectaUes of society^ — 
to the plain folk of no social and cul- 
tural consideration. They will decline 
to leave it today to the P^fist or the 
N^fro or the I. W. W. to wage, but 
will rally (as they begin to do) in 
schools and colleges; recognizing that 
this is a crucial feature of the struggle 
for democracy, and that before the 
world can be safe for democracy, de- 
mocracy must be safe for freedom. 

But how far can an organization 
composed of people of many minds go 
in this attitude? Some of my readers 
will feel that I am rising to a shrill 
crescendo which must reach the break- 
ing point. Of course there is a break- 
ing point Not a few members of our 
societies will dissent. Th^ will hold 
that a Leader should be no stormy pet- 
rel of controversy^ to fly in the teeth 
of the prevailing gales of opinion. I 
don't know. There are times when he 
should. That this is a vital issue I 
need not remind those who have fol- 
lowed recent attempts to take certain 
radical pulpiteers to task for strong 
affirmative stands on social questions^ — 
the steel strike for instance. 

The difficulty first assumes this fa- 
miliar form : it is commonly understood 
amoi^ us that the Leader of an Eth- 
ical Sodety in his platform utterances 
speaks only for himself. He cannot 
commit the Etfucal Society. But the, 
puUic does not — ^indeed some of our 
members do not, understand that If 
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the Leader is "radical," it will be con- 
duded that the Society is so. He is 
aware of that: what shall he do? He 
has to make an adjustment between two 
extremes of possibility: either he may 
present issues for people to weigh as a 
judge to a jury, recognizing with 
scrupulous fairness that there is "much 
to be said on both sides"; or he may 
present his own conclusions with all the 
edge and force he can give them. 

What kind of adjustment will be 
made will depend upon a number of 
competing considerations, — foremost 
among them, the outlook and tempera- 
ment of the Leader. At the present 
juncture he may feel that there is a 
peculiarly urgent call to assert the spirit 
of freedom. He will be inclined to 
heed the voices of tfiose in our ranks 
who demand from the Leader his own 
deepest convictions; who ask to be 
challenged rather than confirmed in 
their own opinions; who prize the 
spirit of fraidc and courageous utter- 
ances above the merits of the particular 
opinions expressed. These are the peo- 
ple who are likely to agree that the one 
virtue to be stressed above all others is 
moral courage. And surely moral 
courage is our elementary need : the lack 
of it our outstanding frailty. There is 
no moral tonic in the worid like it. 
Compassion, kindness, move us deeply, 
but not as does the trumpet voice of 
manly courage. I mean the quiet cour- 
age that has its fount in love of truth 
and sincerity; not hard cold courage, 
but the courage that trembles. What 
would it not do for us all, if it just took 
hold of us, and. made us its own! Just 
think of a St. Louis, in this emergency, 
swept by a great wave of passion for 
truth and reality, so that it dared to 
stand up, cast off deception and make- 
believe, and look unafraid into the face 
of fact! Heroics!— the thing is so 
ridiculous! The hope, doubtless, is 
vain; but the task abides. Shall we 
not recognize the need of * doing our 
best always and at all times to keep the 
mwal air about us fresh and whole- 



some? — ^perchance to develop a liking 
for sharp, keen air? Maybe to increase 
the supply of it? 

Trouble begins with the application of 
the policy. No courage is needed to 
announce general principles. It is when 
one b^ns to apply them, and to dare to 
say that the wrong is here and there, 
that courage is called for, and b^ns to 
try and to vex men's souls. The ptdpits 
flinch before that; and so the malefac- 
tor may sit comfortably in the front 
pew. Religion in such a case does not 
concern itself with "business" sins, 
with specific social and political wrongs, 
with economic and industrial injustice 
and inhumanity. If I say "business 
men" in referring to some wrong-doing, 
no one is offended — and no one is 
reached ; but if I say (as I recently had 
occasion to) Nationd Manufacturers' 
Association, some one's feelings are 
hurt. If I say that Mayors in this 
country have a way at times of ignoring 
the people's wishes and delivering them 
to the enemy, it is all right ; but if I say 
that the Mayor of St. Louis (referring 
not to a man in private life, but a 
public functionary) arrived at a secret 
and shameful agreement with a cor- 
poration which the people have been 
fighting, and handed over city fran- 
chises to them; — and if I go on to say 
that this was in spite of the fact that 
the last time the people tried to express 
their views by a referendum, the papers 
were burglarized, — ^then some one is ag- 
grieved and resentful. The rub comes, 
and ethical principles take edge and 
cut, when we handle particular in- 
stances. It is then that courage is 
called for, both in the speaker and in 
those who listen to him. Uncomfort- 
able? Yes! But religion brings not 
only peace, but a sword. 
* There is, however, that other ram- 
part of defense and excuse. These con- 
crete and pressing issues may be — and 
indeed must be — discussed, but not in 
churches on the day of rest. It is con- 
tended that they are so discussed by 
various week-day organizations, to 
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which our members belong, established 
for the specific purpose of debating cur- 
rent economic, political and civic ques- 
tions. Each organization it is con- 
tended has its own proper function; 
ours is not political, civic, economic; 
it is religious. Besides, it is added, the 
Leader is no expert on these questions. 
Let him stick to his last. Let him 
confine himself to general ethical prin- 
ciples, give them new power and scope, 
and leave his hearers to apply them in 
their own way. It is for him to gen- 
erate new enthusiasm for them and for 
the good life, and to send his hearers 
home with renewed resolutions to live 
by them. 

In reply to this kind of objection it 
is to be said that the place and cir- 
cumstance of such discussion do make a 
difference. It is not enough to discuss 
these troublous problems in the club 
and on the mart, or even by the hearth. 
Let them be discussed in high places, 
and in our highest moods. Let us bring 
to them the touchstone of ideals and 
first principles. Let our business and 
professional men and women, our poli- 
ticians and public officials feel that all 
their doings must stand the scrutiny of 
their highest moments and of the 
searching mind and the open heart in 
sacred precincts. There was a time 
when the merchant closed his bargains 
in church, when the trader of Cheapside 
stepped into St Paul's to seal his bond. 
Why should he not today bring to his 
transactions, his life in all its spheres 
of conduct, something of the same sense 
of ethical and religious interrogation 
and solicitude? 

This would signify the breaking down 
of that screen between ethics and busi- 
ness which causes the antagonism which 
a religion of ethics, — ^insisting upon the 
application of ethical principles to life, — 
arouses against an Ethical Society in 
Orthodox and conservative circles. 
Of the objectionable secret agreement 
with the United Railways Corporation 
to which reference has been made, it 



was said in an editorial in our leading 
morning newspaper: "The agreement is 
a business transaction. Business men 
in large numbers have already passed 
upon it. ♦ ♦ ♦ We are considering 
it now from the business standpoint. 
From that standpoint is it right or 
wrong?" Business standpoint! What 
foorsooth is that? There is no such 
thing as right and wrong from the- 
business standpoint. The right and 
wrong of business is that of the deca- 
logue: Thou $halt pot steal; Thou 
Shalt not lie; Thou shalt not bear fat^8 
witness. 

But this is not to speak comfortably. 
This is to cause pain and perhaps anger. 
But then that is the office of religion. 
It cannot shrink at times from pressing 
the thorn into the flesh. Let me quote 
two sentences from Dr. Adler's book 
which touch to the heart of this matter: 
"Every religion in my judgment orig- 
inates in a particular kind of anguish, 
and is an attempt to assuage it. The 
spiritual distress in which an ethico-re- 
ligious society has its origin is the 
agonizing consciousness of tangled re- 
lations with one's fellow beings, and the 
inexpressible longing to come into right 
relation with them." This anguish 
reaches its height with some natures 
over the spectacle of Wrong, triumphant 
over Right. Private wrong seems a 
small thing by comparison and private 
anguish small. The story of the shame 
of St. Louis in 1902-3 starts that an- 
guish; so does this more recent wrong. 
So in varying degree does all the wrong 
and injustice, all the misery and de- 
gradation, and all the want and suffering 
brought with them, stir an anguish 
which seeks relief. We must not hesi- 
tate to cause it. 

Silence is impossible. Wrong must 
be publicly exposed and acknowledged; 
must be cured, if any way of cure may 
be discerned. The religious organiza- 
tion that takes this stand may be stig- 
matized as "heretical"; but only on the 
basis of a fearless policy of freedom 
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and frankness can it save its own soul, 
and hope that the soob of its membcars 
may be saved 

This cannot be a popular foUcy; and 
it may well be that to persist in follow- 
ing it is to be condemned, as my two 
friends intimated, to a small member- 
ship. But whoso troubles himself 
about numbers is lost. If the few can 



inspire that wholesome respect for can- 
dor and courage of which they get oc- 
casional evidence, they may believe that 
they are exercising in the community an 
influence which is of immeasurable 
value. Let the future decide. The de- 
cision will be according to the measure 
of our faith— and the works inspired 
by it 



AMERICAN ETHICAL UNION MEETS IN DETROIT 



SOME twenty-five del^fates of the 
various Ethical Societies, who 
held in Detroit at the Thanksgiving 
week-end the first conference of the 
American Ethic^al Union which it has 
been possible to convene since the 
United States entered the war, consid- 
•ered the proceedings of such importance 
•as to justify an extended report in this 
issue of The Standard, copies of 
which are being sent to every member 
of the American Societies. 

Representatives of the Brooklyn, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Grand Rapids, New York, 
Philadelphia and St Louis Societies at- 
tended three meetings of the Union, and 
in addition, some of the sessions of the 
Inter-Professional Conference,* which 
was held in Detroit simultaneously. Mr. 
Robert D. Kohn, who was elected chair- 
man of the latter conference, is likewise 
chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the American Ethical Union. 

In addition to the regular meetings of 
the Union, there was a largely attended 
public meeting, at which members of 
both conferences as well as others, in- 
cluding teachers in the Detroit schools 
were present. Dr. Adler spoke at this 
meeting on "The Relation of the Teach- 
ing Profession to Vocational Organiza- 
tion." Some of the delegates were able 
to remain until Sunday morning, when 
addresses were given before the Detroit 
Society by Dr. Adler, Dr. Elliott and 
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Mr. Freeman. On Friday evening, the 
conference enjoyed the hospitality of 
the Detroit Society at a dinner given at 
the Board of Commerce. 

The Function oi^ the Ethical 
Platform 

Some of the most interesting dis- 
cussions of the conference dealt with 
the distinctive functions of the Ethical 
platform. It was generally agreed that 
there should be no resolution with re- 
spect to the nature of platform utter- 
ances. Mr. Bridges pointed out that 
the leaders have a fundamental unity 
of spirit which enables them to work to- 
gether despite differences of opinion on 
specific subjects. In dealing either 
with important topics of the day or 
with profound questions relating to the 
inner life, no matter what the method 
of approach by the different leaders 
may be, the dependence which all of 
them place on the underlying principles 
of the Movement enables them to ob- 
tain practical unanimity. 

Dr. Adler stated that no one could 
have passed through the searching or- 
deal of the last few years without an 
expansion of his horizon, and that 
among the supreme interests which had 
impressed themselves upon his mind 
were the importance of spreading the 
gospel of vocational organization, giv- 
ing emphasis to the principle that the 
greatest thing in life is to stir up men- 
tal and spiritual vitality in others; 
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also the need for a new instrumentality 
for settling the controversies of groups, 
as the method of the court in settling 
individual disputes is found to be in 
such cases inadequate. 

In dealing with the problems of 
democracy, he pointed out the need for 
recognizing not only the eqtiality of 
spiritual possibilities, but also the fact 
that some are farther along the road 
than others, and that all will be up- 
lifted as those who are more advanced 
seek to raise the less advanced. Noth- 
ing so searchingly reveals one's own 
defects as the effort to assist others 
who are less developed. 

He added with reference to reform 
movements that it is utterly impossible 
to stake one's life on any scheme of re- 
form which is dependent on outward re- 
sults. Whether the end is achieved or 
not, the important result is the change 
that takes place in the individual in the 
course of his endeavor. So the Ethical 
faith is not based on results actually 
achieved in making the world better, 
but on the change which takes place in 
the inner life. 

Mr. Bridges stated that while he had 
desired to consider this year in his ad- 
dresses before the . Chicago Society, 
questions relating to the ordering of 
the inner life, he had found it necessary 
to deal with current problems, and es- 
pecially to seek to clarify contemporary 
ideas of democracy. He hopes to fol- 
low these discussions with a plea for 
simpler living and for a more rational 
use of the prosperity which the country 
is enjo3ring. The days of "dollar a 
year"' service are past, and attention 
must now be directed to the need for 
more of the spirit of noblesse oblige. 

Dr. Neumann expressed his belief 
that there should be more emphasis 
from the platform on the fundamental 
ideas of the Movement When under- 
lying principles are clarified, conclu- 
sions escape the errors of partisanship. 

Mr. O'Dell said that he looks upon 
the problem of democracy as the im- 
portant question of the time, and be- 



lieves that its discussion now is essen- 
tial both from the idealistic and utili- 
tarian points of view. 

Mr. Freeman stated that the problem 
which seems most fundamental to him 
is ''How to Live in the Meantime,'' 
neither disheartened nor capitulating, 
knowing that the ideals which one 
cherishes will not be realized, perhaps 
for ages to. come. In his addresses, he 
has attempted to show that in the mean- 
time something may be achieved in the 
direction of progress, that for instance, 
an approach may be made towards 
ethical industrial relations without ruin- 
ing industry. 

Questions op the Day 

The attitude which the Societies 
should take towards the burning ques- 
tions of the day was the subject of an- 
other interesting discussion. This mat- 
ter was raised specifically, by a pro- 
posal that the American Societies 
should, like their English colleagues, 
petition the Government for the re- 
lease of the conscientious objectors who 
are still in prison. It developed that 
while many of the delegates were in 
favor of general amnesty, they were un- 
willing to commit the Ethical Societies, 
as such, either for or against this 
proposition. To commit the Societies 
would be to alienate from them the 
large number of earnest people who are 
in general agreement with the funda- 
mental principles of the Ethical Move- 
ment, but who on this particular issue 
are not in agreement with what in some 
of the Societies might be the majority 
view. 

Mr. Turner, of Chicago, called atten- 
tion to the dangers inherent in refus- 
ing to take a definite stand on great 
moral questions of a public nature. 
Mr. Chubb likewise warned the con- 
ference against the dangers of inde- 
termination, and asserted that what the 
world needs is a fearless statement of 
advanced opinion. He suggested cer- 
tain alternative ways of dealing with 
the amnesty question: Meetings could 
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be convened to consider the matter, and 
votes could then be taken in the dif- 
ferent Societies, announcement being 
made of the number of persons voting 
on each side. Furthermore, a petition 
might be circulated and signed by 
members as individuals; and finally the 
leaders, speaking for themselves might 
deal with the question. Dr. Adler 
agreed with Mr. Chubb's statement. 

Dr. Elliott called attention to the 
principle which has governed the So- 
cieties in the past, i. e. that such ques- 
tions as that of amnesty shotdd be dealt 
with by the leaders and members as in- 
dividuals and not by the Societies as 
Societies. Mr. Handlton, of Chicago, 
said that it would be suicidal to commit 
the Societies on the question, and 
stated his belief that among the leaders 
and the members, as individuals, there 
is no evidence of a lack of backbone in 
dealing with moral questions. 

The conference then decided without 
a dissenting vote, that the question of 
general amnesty is one on which the 
American Ethical Union as an or- 
ganization should not take a stand. 

New Devewpments in Society Work 

The first meeting of the conference 
was devoted to a series of reports by 
the delegates which indicated that the 
Societies are introducing into the vari- 
ous departments of their work a num- 
ber of interesting and novel methods. 
Considerable time was given to a dis- 
cussion of the practical steps taken by 
groups and individuals towards estath 
lishing better professional and indus- 
trial relations. In this connection, Dr. 
Elliott summarized a paper prepared by 
Mr. A. M. Bing, ♦ Chairman of the In- 
dustrial Group of the New York So- 
ciety, an organization of business men 
and trades union representatives, which 
endeavors to keep its members in- 
formed conceriiing new developments 
in industrial relations. Important top- 
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ics, such as profit-sharing and the 
eight-hour day, are debated before the 
Group by experts, and general discus- 
sions follow. Excursions to industrial 
plants are arranged, and a valuable in- 
dustrial library has been collected. All 
of this work has had practical results 
as members have been led to introduce 
into their plants new systems of dealing 
with employes on a representative basis. 
In the other Societies, the men's or- 
ganizations are likewise devoting time 
to the serious study of industrial re- 
lations, and from Chicago it was re- 
ported that a number of members have 
undertaken interesting industrial experi- 
ments. 

Important Tasks Undertaken by 
Women's Organizations 

Undertakings of great interest and 
importance are occupying the attention 
of the women's groups. In Detroit the 
women are endeavoring to acquaint the 
public with the nature and purposes of 
the new Ethical Society which has been 
established there. Both the St. Louis 
and New York women are promoting 
lecture courses dealing with the prob- 
lems of Americanization, and these 
courses are expected to issue in results 
of practical consequence. 

Everywhere, the work of community 
service is bound up wtih the activities 
of the women's organizations. Miss 
Eoff told of an especially significant 
plan of campaign which has been under- 
taken in St. Louis, where a permanent 
Board of Religious Organizations has 
been established as an outgrowth of a 
war board of the same name. The 
purpose of this agency is to stimulate 
the work of the religious organizations 
of the city in the direction of commun- 
ity betterment The ends sought are 
service and co-operation, and neither 
creed nor doctrine are allowed to play 
a part in the work of the Board. The 
two departments placed in charge of the 
women of the Ethical Society are those 
dealing with city institutions and with 
social legislation. Mrs. Hugo Muench 
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is chairman of the Ethical Society unit, 
and also of the committee on the consti- 
tution of the Board. Mrs. George Gell- 
hom is chairman of the committee on 
social legislation. A beginning has 
been made through a careful survey of 
many of the institutions, and practical 
work along a number of lines is under 
way. A particularly charming and hu- 
man step has been taken in connection 
with visits to the asylum for the men- 
tally alienated. The women, under 
Mrs. Gellhom's direction, on visiting 
this institution invite those of the 
patients who are sufficiently recovered 
to sit down with them at a luncheon, 
showing in this way their re^>ect for 
the patients and indicating the feeling 
that they have for them as human 
equals. 

Mrs. Kultchar and Mrs. Brown both 
referred to a practical and patriotic 
undertaking in which they are interested 
in Chicago. The workers at Henry 
Booth House have been devoting much 
of their time to giving proper attention 
to 150 handicapped soldiers, who are 
receiving vocational training in a 
school-house in the neighborhood. 
Since their discharge from the service, 
these men would have been exposed to 
the unfortunate influence of the streets 
and left to find board and lodging 
where they could, but for the efforts 
of a committee composed of members 
of the Chicago Society and of Henry 
Booth House. The Woman's Union of 
the Society is furnishing volunteer 
workers for the vocational school. 

The women of the Grand Rapids So- 
ciety are giving instruction in the mak- 
ing over of rummage goods which have 
been collected at the schools of the 
city for those who need them. 

Mrs. Stone told of the permanent re- 
sults which have come from the com- 
bined efforts of three New York organi- 
zations, during the war — ^the Federation 
for Child Study, the Parents and 
Teachers Association, and the Women's 
Conference. When the war came to 
an end, the women who comprise these 



groups saw that a great part of their 
work ought to be continued. One of 
the essential undertakings, which is still 
carried on, is the bi-weekly dance in the 
Society building, in connection with 
what is now known as the "Community 
Club." Important features of these en- 
tertainments are community singing and 
forum discussions. In addition, the 
summer play schools, food distribution, 
and community sewing have been con- 
tinued. 

The Federation for Child Study has 
united with other agencies in establish- 
ing a Co-operative Home Club, which 
will provide a real home for working 
mothers and their children. The latter 
will be cared for during the absence of 
the mothers, who will return evenings 
to their home at the club. 

The war experience developed in the 
women a more active interest in the 
urgent questions of the day. Three 
new committees have been appointed to 
study and take appropriate action on 
the following matters: the high cost of 
living; the household servant problem; 
and l^slation affecting women and 
children. Members of the latter com- 
mittee are attending the meetings of the 
New York Board of Aldermen. 

A SCHOOI< AND ITS NEIGHBORHOOD 

Mr. Lewis outlined the neighborhood 
work which is now being developed by 
the Ethical Culture School in New 
York City. This work is financed by 
the Parents and Teachers Association, 
members of which have also done the 
requisite neighborhood visiting and or- 
ganizing. Teachers and students are 
engaged upon five projects of commun- 
ity service, two of which involve co- 
operation with Lincoln House, a settle- 
ment for colored people, located two 
blocks west of the School. A group of 
young colored workingmen who have 
been using the gymnasium for nearly a 
year have proved to be the most orderly 
group that appears there. Many of 
these men are automobile spongers and 
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desire to become mechanics. The school 
is studying the possibility of giving 
them a h^pful mechanical course. 
How a group of younger colored boys 
Are working with tools in the shop ; how 
ja few talented white children of the 
neighborhood are given piano and 
violin lessons, and how a group of 
white boys have come in off the istreet 
to use the gymnasium and to form a 
club— all of this was told most interest- 
ingly by Mr. Lewis. The final project 
is an afternoon kindergarten, conducted 
by girls in the normal department. The 
regular classes in the primary school as- 
sist in this work by giving entertain- 
;nents for the kindergarten children. 

All of these projects are undertaken 
in a larger spirit ^an that of botmty, 
the purpose being to seek out what is 
most worth while in the members of 
the groups that use the school facilities. 
The whole undertaking is a treasure 
hunt, and this spirit is to be communi- 
cated to the students of the school. 

The Sunday Morning Schooi, 

A large portion of the time devoted 
to the consideration of new methods 
employed in Sunday School work, was 
utilized most effectively by Miss Eoff, 
who outlined the self-governing plan 
which for some time has been in opera- 
tion in the St Louis Children's Sunday 
Assembly. The children themselves 
elect certain of their own number to 
serve as officers, and these officers ac- 
tually perform tasks which are essen- 
tial to the smooth running of the As- 
sembly. A new development is a coun- 
cil, composed of all the girls and boys 
fourteen years of age or older, which 
deals with such questions as order, 
promptness and attendance, and sug- 
gests methods for securing better re- 
sults. The class presidents, chosen by 
the seven oldest groups, form a com- 
mittee which, under the guidance of a 
teacher, formulates and presents pro- 
grams for the opening exercises. 

Another new departure is the May 
Pay Festival. Old English May 



Day songs and a maypole dance were 
given on the lawn, followed by a talk 
by Mr. Chubb on the customs and cere- 
monies of the day, and their signifi- 
cance. 

"Lend-A-Hand" activities have been 
inaugurated among the graduate grotq> 
of girls, who are interesting themselves 
in the Neighborhood House in North 
St. Louis. One of the most successful 
boys' groups is a Natural Science Club, 
which prepares its own programs, and 
provides its own discussions. Field 
trips and summer outings supplement 
the studies in the club meetings. 

Miss Wegener reported that the chil- 
dren of the Sunday School conducted 
by the Chicago Society, for the 
sake of establishing and maintaining a 
fraternal bond with the children of 
Henry Booth House, will give a Christ- 
mas play at the House, and that the 
House children will reciprocate. 

Dr. Elliott stated that at the Sunday 
School in New York, a new course 
is being worked out for the graduating 
class, composed of younger high school 
students. This course will deal with 
the point of view of the Ethical So- 
cieties. 

Young People to Compare Notes 

At the suggestion of Mr. Chubb, the 
conference decided to ask the young 
people's organizations in all of the So- 
cieties to appoint corresponding secre- 
taries who will initiate and maintain in- 
terchanges between their various 
groups. 

Mr. Gutmann told of the recent or- 
ganization in the New York Society 
of a "JuaioT Group," composed of the 
young married people of the Society^ 
alumni of the Ethical Culture School, 
and former members of the Sunday 
Evening Clubs for young men and of 
the older girls' groups. This org^iza- 
tion plans to conduct a forum which 
will afford an opportunity for its mem- 
bers to express their own opinions con- 
cerning the important public questions 
which are from time to time discussed 
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'before the Society. Social meetings 
urill also be held, and special groups 
will be organized for the intensive study 
of economic and religious problems. 

The St Louis young people are 
studying the historical development of 
religion and contemporaneous science. 
Another group is studying the city gov- 
ernment of St Louis, in order that the 
members may be enabled to exercise 
more intelligently their duties as citi- 
zens. The Young People's Association 
has undertaken to resume the responsi- 
bility for promoting an Inquiry Group, 
which- will meet fortnightly to discuss 
under Mr. Chubb's leadership, Dr. Ad- 
ler's book. An Ethical Philosophy of 
Life. 

The MoviSMENT Abroad 

Interesting letters which had been 
received from Mr. H. Snell, Secretary 
of the English Union of Ethical So- 
cieties, and from Mr. Jean Wagner 
of the Ligue pour V Action Morale (the 
Swiss section of the International 
Union of Ethical Societies), and which 
were read at the conference* indicated 
that an exceptional opportunity now ex- 
ists to develop a strong Movement in 
Europe, providing financial assistance 
and proper leaders can be secured. 

The conference decided to raise a 
fund, through the co-operation of the 
leaders and presidents of the various 
American societies, for helping the 
movement on the Continent of Europe, 
and to assist in meeting the expenses 
of the delegates to the conference of 
the International Union, which it is ex- 
pected will be held in Switzerland early 
next summer. The following delegates 
were appointed to represent the Ameri- 
can Societies at this conference: 
Messrs. Adler, Bridges, Chubb, Elliott, 
Hamilton and Neumann. This dele- 
gation was authorized to make additions 
to its number. 



* Readers are referred to an article by 
Mr. Snell, published elsewhere in this issue, 
relating to the Movement in Europe. 



Philadelphia to Celsbrats Anniver- 
sary 

Mr. Weston announced that the Phil- 
adelphia Society will celebrate in May, 
1920, the thirty-fifth anniversary of its 
founding, and cordially invited the 
American Ethical Union to hold its 
next del^^te conference in conjtmc- 
tion with that celebration. This in- 
vitation was accepted, and both the 
meetings of the Union and of the Fra- 
ternity of Ethical Leaders are to be 
held in Philadelphia in May. 

A number of other important matters 
of business were given consideration. 
The method of selecting the Executive 
Committee of the Union was altered. 
Five members, as heretofore, will rep- 
resent the leaders, and twelve members 
— ^two from each of the Societies — ^will 
be chosen in the near future, either at 
an annual meeting, or by the Society 
board of trustees or executive com- 
mittee. The committee thus elected 
will chose the new officers of the 
Union. 

The report presented by the Manag- 
ing Editor of The Standard indicat^ 
that the expenses of publication have 
materially increased during the past 
year — due in particular to improve- 
ments which have been introduced, and 
to the addition of an extra midsummer 
number, as well as the general rise in 
printing costs. The conference decided 
that it would be best to maintain the 
present subscription rate, and proposed 
that an appeal be made for sustaining 
members, who by contributing f tmds to 
meet the increased expenses of publica- 
tion, will be entitled to send acquaint- 
ance subscriptions to their friends. In 
view of the fact that The Standard is 
the official publication of the Union, 
and the leaders of the Societies are its 
editors, its support by all of the mem- 
bers of the Societies was urged. 

Three committees were appointed to 
consider matters of importance to the 
Movement before the assembling of the 
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next conference. One of these, com- 
posed of Mr. Chubb, Dr. Adler, Mrs. 
Stone, and a member of the Chicago 
Society to be appointed later, is to 
edit a book of responses and songs for 
the use of the Societies at the Sunday 
morning meetings. Another, composed 
of Dr. Elliott and Messrs. Chubb, 
O'Dell and Bridges, is to revise the con- 
stitution and prepare a new statement 
of the aims of the Union. A third 
committee, consisting of the leaders of 
the Societies and Messrs. Kohn and 
Lewis, is to consider the most import- 
ant matter of all — ^the establishment of 
a training school for leadership in the 
Ethical Societies. 



The following is a list of the dele- 
gates who attended the meetings: Dr. 
Henry Neumann of Brooklyn; Mrs. 
Effie Brown, Mrs. M. R. Kultchar, 
Miss Elizabeth A. Wegener, and 
Messrs. H. J. Bridges, A. L. Hamilton^ 
James Smith and J. F. Turner of Chi- 
cago; Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Roy Free- 
man, of Detroit ; Mr. George E. O'Dell, 
of Grand Rapids; Mrs. R. G. Stone, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert D. Kohn, and 
Messrs. Franklin C. Lewis, Felix Adler, 
John L. Elliott, James Gutmann, and 
David S. Hanchett, of New York; Mr. 
S. Bums Weston of Philadelphia; and 
Miss Maude Eoff and Mr. Perdval 
Chubb, of St. Louis. 

D. S. H. 



THE ETHICAL MOVEMENT IN EUROPE 



BY H. SNELL 



THE great European War ended 
more than a year ago, and an esti- 
mate of its effects upon the Ethical 
Movement in Europe can now be made. 
It is necessary at once to admit that they 
were disastrous, knd that much patient 
and loving work has been destroyed. 
The young promise of the Movement in 
those countries directly concerned in the 
war was suddenly blighted and its 
strength was slowly but remorselessly 
undermined. Halls which were used as 
meeting places were commandeered at 
an hour's notice by the military au- 
thorities, making several of the English 
Societies homeless. The young men 
who were their chief hope were swept 
into the Army or Navy, while the dark- 
ened streets, necessitated by the air raids 
over English cities were dangerous and 
evening meetings almost impossible. 

People living in America, happily pre- 
served by distance from contact with the 
worst experiences of the struggle, can- 
not perhaps realize the full farce of the 
effect which the outbreak of the war had 
upon the European nations. It was as 



though a sudden devastating geological 
change had shaken the earth to its 
foundations. The business of peaceful 
industry had to be abandoned and every 
power of heart and brain devoted to the 
urgent task of national defence and 
safety. And when it is realized that 
the pressure increased as the years went 
by, the marvelous thing is not that the 
Ethical Movement suffered losses, but 
that in spite of these overwhelming dis- 
advantages it has managed to exist. 
That to me seems to be the outstandir^ 
blessing. The roots of the Ethical 
Movement have held firm. It emerges 
from the strain of the war weakened 
and exhausted; but it lives, and with 
courage and insight it can be nursed back 
to health and strength. 

In England the task of rebuilding our 
shattered structure has already begun. 
There is a great deal of lost ground to 
recover, but the Movement is in good 
heart and full of hope for the future. 
At the Annual Congress of the Union 
of Ethical Societies held in May last, the 
Constitution of the Union was amended 
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so as to strengthen the Council, and to 
free it from the responsibility for the 
routine business of the Union which will 
henceforth be dealt with by an Executive 
Committee. Among the enterprises 
which are being considered is the 
organization of a conference of mod- 
em religious thinkers to consider the 
present position of religious thought 
and practice in England. It was also 
agreed that the Union should appoint a 
yearly President and Vice-Presidents 
and Professor J. S. Mackenzie, M. A., 
Dr. Litt, whose name has for so long 
been associated with the International 
Journal of Ethics, has consented to be- 
come the Union's first President. The 
Movement in England now needs the 
adhesion of a few new propagandists 
and organizers and sufficient financial 
support to enable it to recover from the 
shock of the war, and if these can be 
secured there is no reason why, within 
a comparatively short period, the Move- 
ment should not be stronger than it has 
ever been. 

Inunediately the postal communica- 
tions between England and Germany 
were resumed, I wrote to Professor 
Geheimrat Wilhelm Foerster and to Dr. 
Rudolph Pensig, the Secretary of the 
German Movement and editor of the 
Ethische Kultur. Both of them sent 
enthusiastic replies and were delighted 
at the suggestion that an International 
Conference should be held in 1920, at 
which they would have the opportunity 
of meeting friends from other countries. 
Although the war laid a very heavy 
hand upon the German Movement, So- 
cieties still exist at Berlin, Frankfurt, 
Munich and other places, and the 
Ethische Kultur has appeared regularly. 
The members of the Ethical Societies, 
says Dr. Pensig, "never caught the mili- 
tary war enthusiasm, and we never ac- 
quiesced in the horrors of war perpe- 
trated on both sides." He further 
states that "a new experience has grown 
out of the war for our German Socie- 
ties. We must try in future to influ- 
ence emotion rather than intellect, and 



appeal more to the heart than to the 
mind. Therefore in Vienna, Frankfurt 
and Munich they have agreed to hold 
their meetings on Sunday mornings, and 
to make them services aft*er the Eng- 
lish and American pattern. Berlin 
will begin the same practice in October. 
Without exactly talking of an ethical 
religion, we shall hope to exert a mor- 
al influence. We hear from all sides 
that the idea has been warmly wel- 
comed, and perhaps a revival of the 
Movement may be anticipated." 

Herr Wilhelm Bomer reports that the 
Vienna Society suffered much during 
the war. There was little freedom of 
speech or of the press, and the oppor- 
tunities for influencing people in a hu- 
mane way were very few. Herr Bor- 
ner has conducted a personal propa- 
ganda and given many courses of lec- 
tures on moral training, on account of 
which he was arrested for conducting 
an "anti-militarist propaganda." When 
the old Austrian Government fell, the 
proceedings against him were aban- 
doned and there is now "complete free- 
dom of speech." The Sunday lectures 
of the Society are well attended and 
"enjoy great popularity." The great 
need in Austria, as. in other European 
countries at the present time, is in- 
creased financial support, because "our 
people have become so poor that even 
with the best will they can give nothing 
for ideal purposes." Herr Bomer 
thinks that "now would be the right 
time for beginning systematic work on 
a large scale" and states that he and 
others would like to devote themselves 
wholly to the work were this financially 
possible. 

Dr. Jean Wagner writes that the 
Lausanne Society pour I' Action Mor- 
ale, is stronger than before the war, 
and that it has made systematic inquiry 
•into the problem of moral education in 
schools, and the question sexelle. There 
is in Switzerland a "growing demand 
for a free ethical religious centre, for 
ethical marriage ceremonies, dedication 
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of children to the good life, and so on 
T— but we are not organized to supply 
the demand,'' Dr. Wagner thinks that 
never before was ''such a splendid pos- 
sibility for the development of Ethical 
Societies on the Continent * * * 
and in my mind Switzerland would be 
an excellent strategical position for tfie 
centre of an Ethical Movement on the 
Continent." 



Reports from Pranoe and otfier coon- 
tries have not yet been received, but 
the above statements as to the position 
in the countries named are, considering 
all the circumstances, encouraging. 
They show that the Movement in 
Europe has stood the most strenuous 
test in the history of tfie world, and 
that with energy and loyalty it ¥dll be 
possible to nurse it to renewed strength. 



THE INTER-PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCE 

BY KATHARINE VASSAULT 



THAT the first obligation of the pro- 
fessional man is to the public 
rather than to his client, and that his 
personal interest must come last — ^this 
was the dominant theme of the Inter- 
Professional Conference, which, meet- 
ing in Detroit on November 28th and 
29th, brought together a hundred pro- 
fessional men and women from all over 
the country, including del^^tes from 
several national organizations. 

That selfish interests are all too domi- 
nant and that the public's interests are 
sometimes given second rather than first 
consideration, was the confession of 
many of the professional men and wo- 
men who attended the meetings, and 
responded on behalf of their profes- 
sions to the opening remarks of Mr. 
Thomas R. Kimball of Omaha, Presi- 
dent of the American Institute of 
Architects. Dean Henry M. Bates of 
the University of Michigan Law School, 
spoke for the legal profession; Dr. 
George £. McKean, President of the 
Wayne County Medical Association, 
for the doctors; Mr. Charles Whiting 
Baker, Chairman of the Public Affairs 
Committee of the Engineering Council, 
for the engineers; Miss Lena M« Phil- 
lips, Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women's Clubs, for profes- 
sional women, and Basil M. Manly and 
Charles H. Whitaker, of Washington, 



D. C, for the economists and journal- 
ists. These speakers were followed by 
representatives of the American Library 
Association, the State Geologists' Asso- 
ciation, the Teachers' Association and 
trained nurses organizations. 

A permanent "Inter-Professional 
Conference" was organized, with the 
following objects: 

To discover how to liberate the profes- 
sions from the domination of selfish inter- 
est, both within and without the profes- 
sions; and to devise ways and means of 
better utilizing the professional heritage of 
knowledge and skill for the benefit of so- 
ciety, and to create relations between the 
professions leading to this end. 

In addition to the organization of a 
national conference, local conferences 
will be formed in important commtmi- 
ties and will be urged to act upon public 
questions such as housing and health* 
in which the co-operation of the pro- 
fessions is essential. Mr. Robert D. 
Kohn, who served as chairman of the 
conference, explained as follows the 
purposes of the local organizations: 
They will seek to secure the co-opera- 
tion of the men and women of the dif- 
ferent professions in an effort to clarify, 
through comparison their distinctive 
ftmctions and common interests. The 
standards and purposes of each will be 
submitted to the corrective influence of 
the others. Efforts will be made to 
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improve the nature of the service ren- 
dered to the public, to reform educa- 
tional methods so as to raise the tech- 
nical qualifications for tfie practice of 
the professions, and finally, to develop 
more democratic types of professional 
organizations which will embrace the 
entire body of those engaged in each 
profession. 

When the next general conference is 
called, the findings of the local confer- 
ences will be available as a guide to na- 
tional organization. 

Meanwhile the affairs of the national 
conference will be placed in the hands 
of twenty-one leading professional men 
and women, of whom the following 
have so far been chosen: Miss Lena 
M. Phillips, and Messrs. F. L. Acker- 
man, Felix Adler, Robert D. Kohn, E. 
J. Mehren, and Calvin W. Rice of 
New York; Mr. Thomas R. Kimball, 
of Omaha; Messrs. C. T. Chenery, Ba- 
sil M. Manly and Charles H. Whitaker, 
of Washington; Dr. W. G. Ebersole, 
of Cleveland; Miss Paula Laddey, of 
Newark; Mr. M. B. Medary, Jr., of 
Philadelphia; and Miss D. M. Barnes 
and Mr. W. W. Bishop, of Ann Arbor. 

As a supplement to the actual report 
of the meetings, the comments of those 
who attended are illuminating. There 
were frequent expressions of astonish- 
ment by representatives of some one of 
the professions with r^^rd to the en- 
lightened point of view of some other 
profession. A Cleveland physician 
said : ''I am frank to say that I am sur- 
prised and delighted that other profes- 
sions than my own are interested in 
this matter of public service. It may 
have been my own blindness, but I must 
admit that before this conference, I had 
no idea that the architects and engineers 
of this country considered their work 
as a public service ; that they are trying 
to develop the idea of service to the 
exclusion of selfish interests.'' 

A newspaper man, who came to re- 
port the proceedings and remained to 
take part in the conference said : "These 
meetings have made me want to go out 



and help organize the journalists of the 
country into an association with some 
principles, and with some measure of 
recognition of the function of disinter- 
ested public service that some of you 
professional men are trying to realize 
in your association. I intend to try to 
form such an organization before an- 
other annual meeting of this Inter-Pro- 
fessional Conference." 

In considering the fields of work in 
which co-operation between the profes- 
sions would be helpful, it was imme- 
diately recognized that the housing 
movement is an important instance. It 
needs not only the support and technical 
knowledge of the architects, but also 
of the doctors on the side of health; 
of the engineers on the side of sanita- 
tion and water supply ; of the landscape 
architects on the side of town planning ; 
of the trained nurses on the side of 
home nursing and the problems of the 
family; of dentists on the side of hy- 
giene, and of the legal profession to 
aid in meeting those problems of law 
which are bound to be involved in any 
progressive movement of this kind. . 

Membership in the Inter-Professional 
Conference is open to professional men 
and women, and dues of one dollar per 
year have been established. Sustaining 
members, paying larger sums for the 
support of the work of the conference, 
are also to be secured. The offices are 
at 56 West 45th Street, New York 
City. 

In an article in the Engineering 
News-Record, of which he is editor, 
Mr. E. J. Mehren, who was present at 
the Detroit meetings, writes as follows 
as to their significance: 

The discouraged seeker after light in this 
troubled age would have found consolation 
In the atmosphere that pervaded the 
* ♦ * conference * * * There was 
frank confession of failure to fulfill the 
primary professional obligation, that to so- 
ciety, but when the speakers turned to the 
future they collectively pictured an appre- 
ciation of the duty to the public that was in- 
spiring. If that which they pictured could 
be made fully operative in Uie professton, 
if those standards could be carried forward 
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strongly so that the public would force them 
on all the manifold activities of life, the 
ills of the minute would disappear in direct 
measure with the extent of acceptance. 

Manifestly, over-night conversion of the 
professions is not possible, and the conferees 
did not belittle their task. But there are 
stirrings in every profession, groups here 
and there struggling to have the highest 
ideals accepted within their ranks, that jus- 
tify not merely a beginning of inter-profes- 



sional discussion but also the hope diat a 
force of great power can be generated 
with reasonable speed. 

Nor must it be thought that the conferees 
lost themselves in idealism and forgot the 
conditions in which and with which they 
must work. In fact, the whole purpose 
was to see how forces could be united, first 
for mutual strengthening in professional 
faith, and, second, for developing methods 
of attack on actual problems. 



THE ETHICAL CULTURE MOVEMENT 



Ushering m the New Year 

While in several of the Ethical Societies, 
preparations were made for Christmas cele- 
brations, St. Louis took the lead with re- 
spect to the New Year. Mr. Giubb was 
scheduled to give a New Year's address be- 
fore the Society on December 28th on "The 
Saving Power of an Ethical Religion." This 
address was designed to serve as a restate- 
ment of the purpose and spirit of the Ethical 
fellowship. 

The usual New Year's Eve "quiet hour" 
was to be held from 8:30 to 9:30 on De- 
cember 31st The program called for music, 
and a few appropriate words, followed by 
meditation. 

The Christmas Spirit 

Our new St. Louis correspondent. Miss 
Edna K. Wangelin, reports that the Christ- 
mas spirit abounds in the Society. Mr. 
Chubb spoke on December 14th on "The 
Story of the Nativity: Its Legendary 
Basis and its Human Values." The Christ- 
mas Festival for 3roung and old was to 
take place the following Sunday. A new 
feature was the presentation by the children 
of the Sunday Assembly of a little play, en- 
titled The Gift of Time. The beautiful can- 
-dle ceremony, to which the members looked 
forward with great pleasure, was repeated. 
"Two bands of Christmas carollers were to 
sing on Vandeventer Place on Christmas 
Eve. The Camp I^re Girls and Boy Scouts 
prepared a Christmas party for children of 
the Provident Association; and the Ethical 
"toy shop" workers made 200 toys for the 
city institutions. The Women's Auxiliary 
sewed garments for the City Hospital and 
other institutions. A social supper was to 
be given by the Auxiliary on December 28th, 
followed by reports from the Detroit Con- 
ference, an organ recital, and two Christmas 
readings by Mr. Chubb. 

'YovDg People's Day 

One of the important holiday celebrations 
in the New York Society is a new departure. 



"Yotmg People's Day* was observed on De- 
cember 28th, when the Sunday morning serv- 
ice was especially arranged for the Sunday 
School children and their parents and friends. 
In the evening, there was a "get-together^ 
supper for the Young Women's Clubs, the 
Sunday Evening Gubs, and the new Junior 
Group. The program included addresses by 
Dr. Adler and Dr. Elliott as well as music 
and a social hour. 

Bschibit of Christmas Books 

An interesting exhibit of diildren's books, 
which was designed to help the discriminat- 
ing buyer in making wise choices and was 
given by the Federation for Child Study in 
the New York Society Building in De- 
cember, attracted considerable attention and 
was greatly appreciated. 

In response to a constant demand for plajrs 
suitable for children, the Federation pre- 
sented at the Fulton Theatre on the after- 
noon of December 30th The Queen of Hearts 
and The Princess and the Swineherd. The 
plays were acted by some of the pupils of 
the Ethical Culture School, assisted by pro- 
fessionals, under the direction of Miss Emma 
Mueden. 

Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Celebrated 

In March it will have been twenty-five 
years since Dr. John L. Elliott instituted the 
work of the Hudson Guild. The first of the 
public celebrations to commemorate the anni- 
versary was happily conducted by the mem- 
bers of the Guild clubs, at their annual ball 
and carnival on December 5th. Following 
a successful dramatic and musical perform- 
ance, there was a carnival-march, in which 
the thirty-five clubs and other groups 'repre- 
senting the Guild activities participated. 

Library Receives Additions 

The New York Ethical Society has re- 
cently received from the Thomas Davidson 
Society its library of philosophy and litera- 
ture, comprising about 700 volumes, which 
formerly belonged to its school— The Wage- 
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Earners Institute. This school was estab- 
lished by Mr. Thomas Davidson, the 'Van- 
dering scholar," philosopher and educator, 
who also founded the summer school at 
Glenmore, N. Y., where a number of the 
annual gatherings of die leaders of the 
Ethical Societies have been held. Some of 
the books have been placed in the Leaders' 
Library, and others in the new room which 
is now used hy the young people's organiza- 
tions. 

Simday Evening Addreises in New York 
The tenth season of the Sunday evening 
meetings conducted by Mr. Alfred W. Martin 
in New York, will extend from January 4th 
to February 8th. The general subject of the 
addresses will be "Great Moral Leaders of the 
New Testament" Each address will be fol- 
lowed by public discussion in the form of 
questions and answers. 

Intereating Addreises in Brooklyn 

The Men's Club of the Brooklyn Society 
began its forum meetings at the Society 
House with a very profitable discussion of 
the coal and steel strikes. Mr. John A. 
Fitch was the principal speaker. At the 
next meeting, on Monday, January 5th, Miss 
Alice R. Hunt, correspondent for the Even- 
ing Post, will speak on "My Experiences in 
Soviet Hungary." 

At the January meetings in the Academy 
of Music, Dr. Neumann will present three 
addresses on "The Problem of Evil in the 
Light of Modem Thinking.** 

The Coal Shortage in Chicago 

The activities 61 the Chicago Society were 
greatly curtailed during the latter part of 
November and in December, on account of 
the coal shortage. Mr. Bridges' Tuesday 
evening class, which was considering "The 
History of Ethical Thoufi^t and Practice" 
had just gotten well under way, when it 
had to be abandoned. Mr. John F. Turner 
reports that the Women's Union, in the 
face of great difficulties, rearranged the 
plans for its annual sale and luncheon for 
the benefit of Chicago philanthropies, so as 
to conform to the ruling of the fuel com- 
mission as to hours. The Union has con- 
tributed $200 to the work of the Legal Aid 
Bureau of the United Charities, besides giv- 
ing substantial assistance to Henry Booth 
House and providing a vocational scholar- 
ship for a child of needy parents. 

Chicago Urban League 

Mr. Bridges has recently been elected 
president of the Chicago Urban League, the 
principal dvic organization working to ad- 
just negroes to the conditions of modem 
city life, which maintains an extensive em- 
ployment service and is opening new occupa- 



tions for negroes in industries previously 
closed to them. The League also does a 
great work with regard to housing, health, 
educational and recreational opportunities 
for colored people. Two other members 
of the Chicago Society are also on the 
board of the League, Mr. A. K. Maynard 
being its treasurer, and Mr. Harry D. Oppen- 
heimer chairman of the finance committee. 

The Boston Lecture Course 

Large audiences have attended the course 
of lectures which Mr. Martin gave in Bos- 
ton during the past month, under the aus- 
pices of a committee of which Professor 
Samuel Waxman of Boston University is 
chairman, and Mr. Clarence D. Kingsley of 
the State Board of Education is secretary. 
The meetings will be continued through the 
month of February, in Steinert Hall on 
Sunday evenings at 8 o'clock. Beginning in 
January, the meetings will be addressed by 
Professor Schmidt, Mrs. Spencer, Mr. Free* 
man, Dr. Elliott and others. 

Assistant to Society Director Appointed 
The Philadelphia Ethical Society is in its 
thirty-fifth year. Mr. S. Bums Weston was 
the lecturer of the Society during its first five 
years, and for the past twenty-three years has 
been its Director. The growth of the So- 
ciety in the past few years has made it nec- 
essary for him to have an assistant. At the 
December meeting of the Board of Tmstees 
of the Society, Mr. J. M. Kyle, a young man 
who has been a member for several years and 
who has been desirous of leaving the banking 
business to engage in Ethical work and study, 
with a view to preparing himself for leader- 
ship in the Ethical Movement, was appointed 
Assistant to the Director, beginning January 
1, 1920. 

Returns from Persia 

Mr. Harold F. Weston, son of Mr. S. 
Bums Weston, director of the Philadelphia 
Society, has recently returned from an in- 
teresting war experience in the Orient, and 
is to give an illustrated talk on his caravan 
journey through Persia at a public meeting 
of the reorganized Men's Club of the Phil- 
adelphia Society on December 28th. 

Wilmington Lecture Season Opens 

For the past few years, a group of people 
interested in the Ethical Movement in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, have organized a course 
of Sunday aftemoon lectures during the 
winter months. The course this season 
opened most encouragingly at the Du Pont 
Hotel on December 7th, when Dr. Algernon 
S. Crapsey spoke on 'k)ur Lost Liberties." 
Considerably more than 100 persons were 
present. • D. S. H. 



A WAY TO INDUSTRIAL PEACE* 



FEUXADLER 



WHEN we speak of right relations 
between people we need to have in 
mind that religion should give us a pat- 
tern or model which we can strive to 
copy In human relations. Religion is the 
expression of the kind of life which, if 
any one lived it, would seem perfect. If 
we desire to improve conditions on earth 
we must have before us this model of 
perfection. Socialism tells us how it be- 
lieves things would appear if all men had 
material goods in abundance. But that 
is not a religious ideal, since it would 
mean only the kind of life that people 
would live if every one were well off, not 
the kind of life that we could call "per* 
feet." What we call democracy is so 
largely uninspiring because, like scien- 
tific Socialism so-called, it is materialis- 
tic, not fashioned on the spiritual pattern. 
True democracy is a divine thing. To 
work for the true democracy is to en- 
deavor to infuse into the political life the 
kind of holiness and beauty that we con- 
ceive of as existing ideally in a society of 
pure spiritual beings. Religion conjures 
up to our minds beings like ourselves hav- 
ing spiritual faculties, and seeks to real* 
ize mentally how a society of such per- 
sons would behave if they were perfect 
in their way of thinking and willing. 

One of the reasons why I felt com- 
pelled to depart from the old faith was 
that I could not find such a pattern in 
the Hebrew or Christian religions. The 
Jehovah of the Old Testament is a soli- 
tary being. I could not obtain a pattern 
of how people should behave to one 
another by looking up at a Deity who 
dwells in solitary splendor. The divine 
pattern must be useful socially. I can- 
not conceive how Jehovah would act if 
he were the owner of a mill. And yet I 

*An address delivered before the New 
York Society for Ethical Culture, Sunday, 
November li 1919. 



need to find out how spiritual relations 
can subsist between the people who own 
the mills and the mines and the people 
who work in the mills and the mines. 
To satisfy myself in this quest, I am not 
content simply to discover just how I can 
make them less hungry. Even a herd of 
cattle, if I were their owner, I should not 
wish to starve or to live in filthy condi- 
tions. But men are not mere cattle. 
And all our talk about welfare work in 
industry and the raising of wages does 
not yet touch the heart of the matter. 
Religion means that every htunan being 
has some likeness to the pure spirits who 
think no error and will no wrong; and 
we can only make human relations right 
by trying to make the great company of 
people here as nearly as we can resemble 
that society of perfect beings. 

Nor can I think of Christ as helping 
me in this matter, because Christ is pre- 
eminently the God in the hour of martyr- 
dom, and what we require today is not 
so much sacrifice as construction. There- 
fore I have found my way to a religious 
ideal which I have explained at length in 
my book, that substitutes for an indi- 
vidual god a society of beings that know 
no error and do no wrong. That 
society is my pattern. I do not believe 
that religion can explain things. We 
must give up the hope of explaining 
things. Our minds are not capable of 
ultimately explaining things. Religion 
cannot tell us how things came to be as 
they are, but religion can tell us how 
things that are can be changed so as to 
resemble what they ought to be. 

My subject is the higher incentive. 
Although the ostensible object of busi- 
ness is the sordid consideration of 
money, and men will ask with a sneer. 
What am I in business for except to 
make money? I do not believe that the 
motives of the vast majority of men who 
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are engaged in business are merely sor- 
did. The sordid purpose if relieved in a 
certain measure of its sordidness by the 
uses to which gain is put Not one 
business man in a hundred thinks of 
making money just for selfish purposes. 
He seeks to support his family. Per- 
haps his wife is in ill health and he de- 
sires to give her the best opportunities to 
recover her strength. He has his chil- 
dren to consider. He wishes to give 
them an education. He is interested in 
the support of philanthropic enterprises. 
He is not just an egotistic money-maker, 
though he may appear so. His business 
is relieved of its base character to no 
inconsiderable extent by the uses to 
which he puts his money; and then, too, 
by his observance of certain primary and 
fundamental rules of honesty, by the 
intq^rity, the punctuality of his business 
life. 

There are surely these redeeming ele- 
ments in business; yet nevertheless the 
object itself is wrongly put. The doctor 
may not say : I am building up a practice 
for the sake of making money. Why, we 
should return upon him and ask. Are 
you not a priest of humanity? Are you 
not the helper of the weak and the suf- 
fering? Is service for you merely inci- 
dental and money your object? Do you 
do the fine things you are doing in order 
to fill your purse? You are rendering a 
service; the object of your activity is 
fine because it is service. Of course you 
are entitled to an income ; you must live. 
But income is not the paramount object 
of your professional labor. Now it is 
just as much a mistake for a man en- 
gaged in industry to say. What I am do- 
ing of course is a useful thing to do, but 
I am not concerned chiefly for the utility 
of it, or the social good that may come of 
it — ^I am in business to make money. 
Not at all ; you are or should be in busi- 
ness to render service, precisely as is ex- 
pected of the doctor. Your service is 
not of the same kind; still it is service. 
How could the world live if the agricult- 
uralists did not produce food? How 
could it be clothed if the textile mills 



were shut down? How could we have 
our bridges built mthout the steel-mak- 
ers? 

Society should be regarded as divided 
into great social groups, the agricultural 
group, the industrial group, the com- 
modity-producing group, the professions, 
etc. Each of these groups has some in- 
dispensable service to render to society. 
Why should those who are in any one of 
these groups take the stand that unlike 
the doctor, they live not to do the service 
but to obtain the pecuniary gain? The 
reason why men take such a view is 
chiefly because the consumer is not 
kept in view. Business is carried on 
and products are sent into the mar- 
ket, no one knowing who will use them. 
Production is chaotic. There is no due 
proportion between the supply and the 
demand. Hence the markets are glutted ; 
hence overproduction ; hence crises. The 
service is done but badly done. Society 
does not get what it is entitled to be- 
cause those who render the service are 
not thinking of society, but of their self- 
ish gain. If the thought of society's 
needs were paramount in their minds, 
there would be no over-production. Dur- 
ing the war, when everyone was keen for 
a single object, the attempt was made to 
proportion the supply to the demand. 
The Government undertook to calculate 
how much was wanted, and to stop su- 
perfluous production in one direction, 
that there might not be deficent produc- 
tion in another. An attempt was made 
at regulation. The unselfish purpose 
that for a time lifted America to a higher 
level brought the service idea into view ; 
why should it not be continued as a 
regulative, as a redeeming force? 

While then I grant that at present the 
incentive is not as such necessarily base, 
because the average money-maker is in- 
spired by the uses to which he can put 
money, yet the object itself being base, 
there is needed a higher incentive. The 
first step that I would suggest in the di- 
rection of the higher incentive is to think 
of oneself not as a split-off atom but as 
an agent of the service group to which 
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one belongs. If you are a farmer, think 
of yourself as one of the food producers 
of the nation whose work it is to feed 
people. If you get a money return (for 
the laborer, of course, is worthy of his 
hire), that is to be regarded just 
as incidental as the physician's fee. 
Your incentive is to do well the work of 
your group, to feed the world. That 
actually was the incentive of the farmers' 
group during the war. But now we hear 
the farmer again complaining and say- 
ing: Why should I increase the acreage? 
Over there the millions may be starving. 
But unless I reduce the acreage I cannot 
get my price. When the farmer speaks 
or acts thus he has lost contact with his 
group and its service and become split-off 
like an atom. He thinks only of his in- 
dividual material advantage. The first 
step toward a really higher incentive is 
to cultivate the group sense. That would 
also transform all the professions and 
occupations. Perhaps the most striking 
example of the effect of the permeation 
of the individual by the group sense may 
be found in the instance of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. The influence of 
this body of men has been unparalleled 
in the world. In great measure it is 
due to the fact that from the highest 
cardinal at Rome to the humblest parish 
priest in the Irish bogs the whole body of 
priests is permeated by one motive, that 
of subservience to the one task for which 
they conceive themselves to exist in this 
world. 

I read somewhere that in the early 
part of the last century Boston mer- 
chants had this proud feeling about their 
merchant group, as if they were, the 
author from whom I quote says, "a kind 
of church." They elected their best men, 
like Webster and Sumner, to high office, 
because having this noble feeling about 
^w*^eir business they felt that they must be 
patten^^gented by the highest t3rpe of men. 
not conc%.ve need today in business, is some- 
he were th^the feeling of the Roman Catho- 
^ood, and of the "kind of 
;ling about business. 

step towards a higher in- 






centive, besides thinking of one's self as 
the agent of one's group, is to think of 
one's self as elevating the group. We 
are not only to do our task but to im- 
prove the task that our fellows are try- 
ing to do. There is not yet a single vo- 
cation that is anywhere near doing its 
task as well as it ought. Every profes- 
sion and occupation falls short of the 
mark. Are the lawyers, for example, ad- 
ministrators of justice? I do not join in 
the hue and cry against lawyers. As a 
body they are as excellent a type of men 
as any other in the community. But are 
they doing their task ? They are not. Mr. 
Reginald Heber Smith's pamphlet the 
other day showed that equal justice is 
far from being done to the poor, and the 
lawyers as a rule have not even conceived 
of the problems set them by the new ideas 
of social justice, ideas that must be 
worked into law if society is to 
progress in an orderly fashion. Or take 
the physicians. The science of medi- 
cine has taken great strides forward; 
but the art of medicine fails at many a 
bedside, is impotent to save. A^in, the 
world is filled with mills and blast fur- 
naces, and the country is covered with 
the evidences of industry. These indus- 
tries are producing commodities, but they 
are manifestly not doing their job. They 
are producing to sell, but the mass of 
mankind are still unfurnished. 

Some way must be found of improving 
the performance of the task in every 
sphere of activity. Each man must do 
his work in the world in such a way that 
the work of the world shall be better 
done because he has worked in it. The 
single sentence in which I would express 
my philosophy of life is this: Do your 
work, whatever your sphere, whatever 
your task, so that the work of the world 
shall be better done because you have 
worked in it. 

But even the improvement of the task 
is not yet the ultimate incentive. The 
highest incentive is to conceive of woxk 
as an opportunity, to imitate the personal 
relations that would subsist if you and 
your fellows were pure spiritual beings. 
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knowing no error and doing no wrong. 
You may object that a man of science, a 
great man like Helmholz or Darwin or 
Newton, does not chiefly care about his 
relations to persons. He is busy working 
out his theory. He spends years and 
years on that Likewise you will 
say that the great artist, alone in his 
studio as he works at his statue or 
his painting, does not get the mean- 
ing of life from his personal rela- 
tions. But I hold to my view. The per- 
sonal relations between the man of sci- 
ence and others may be limited, but there 
must be a few persons with whom he is 
in intimate touch, and these few are to 
him invaluable as means of stimulating 
his thought and of testing it. The same 
is true of the artist. The circle of mu- 
tual influence may be contracted, but the 
relation becomes more intense the closer 
it is drawn, and more necessary the 
fewer the persons related. Besides the 
work of the scientist is merely scientific 
so long as he thinks only of his discovery, 
of his theory ; it becomes ethical when he 
thinks of it as the means of starting up 
new thought in other scientists. The 
test will come at the end. During the 
interval, while the scientist is working out 
his theories, he may be much alone, al- 
Jthough even then, as I have said, he 
needs the close companionship of the 
few. But the test of the vitality of 
what he has accomplished is in its effect 
in starting up new prolific ideas in thou- 
sands of other minds. Thus everything 
that we do alone, wherever it seems that 
we get the highest values of life out of 
solitude, is tested as to its essential vital- 
ity when, going forth from the solitude, 
it exhibits itself as a living thing by start- 
ing up life in fellow htunan beings. 

To glance back for a moment, the 
ethical principle in industry means look- 
ing upon work as social service. But the 
word "service" must not be defined sen- 
timentally. People speak of social serv- 
ice as doing things that appeal to the 
heart, such as caring for the sick. Social 
service has come to have this connota- 
tion. But the substance of social service 



is in doing one's work as an agent of the 
group and doing it so as to better the 
work. And lastly and chiefly, the task 
must be the means of interweaving be- 
tween one's self and one's fellow-workers 
the spiritual relation. There is nothing 
that is so mistaken as the idea that one 
can be a sordid person in business, and 
then do real social service outside, divid- 
ing life into two halves, the sordid and 
the nobler half. The real social service 
is the work itself and the worth of the 
man is in his work. I value most highly 
one who stands for the highest type of 
efficiency in his work than the so-called 
philanthropist. But the type of efficiency 
I refer to is achieved only by means of 
the right relations, the right nexus with 
fellow workers. The cash nexus is not a 
human nexus. The factory, the mill, 
should but be the backgrotmd on which 
to weave the personal relations. 
That means such relations as subsist be- 
tween beings having minds and self-de- 
termining wills. I am bound to think of 
the workers as having minds. I must en- 
deavor as far as possible, however 
mechanical the work may be, to stimu- 
late their minds, making them acquainted 
with the science that goes into their 
work. At present the science in indus- 
try is capitalized in the heads of the few 
men at tfie top, just as the money capital 
is in the hands of the few. In so far as 
science enters into your business, and it 
enters into every business, try to bring 
it as far as possible within reach of the 
workers' understanding. Give to the 
workers some comprehension of the dif- 
ferent processes. Give them "a vesti- 
bule education" as it is now called. Give 
them continued adult education. Of 
course education of this sort will not 
solve all the problems. The hours of 
monotonous labor will have to be reduced 
so that those who work in mills may also 
work in agriculture or in the handicrafts, 
etc. 

Again the worker must be recognized 
not only as a being capable of intelligence 
but also as a being having a self-deter- 
mining will. His will is to count in mak- 
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ing the arrangements, the laws under 
which he is to serve. A voice in the gov- 
ernment of industry is a moral demand. 
Apart from the consideration of increas- 
ing efficiency and production, it means a 
recognition of the will of the human 
being who is associated in the business. 
There is nothing that would immediately 
relieve the situation in the industries so 
much as this recognition. The workers 
are not children. Some have had no 
education but they have minds. How 
can they be waked up and stimulated in 
spite of the dead weight of monotonous 
machine production? The workers are 
moral beings. Let us then have indus- 
trial representation, not primarily in or- 
der that they may obtain more control of 
their wages and hours, but as evidence of 
respect for the moral nature of the man 
as having a will which must be consulted 
in the making of any law to which he is 
to be subjected. 

This means that democracy should be 
introduced into industry. But here I 
must carefully guard myself against be- 
ing understood to mean by democracy 
the kind of democracy we have now. The 
kind of democracy we have now, if it 
were introduced into industry with its 
bosses, its wire-pulling, its incidental 
corrupton would spell ruin. That sort of 
democracy we do not want in industry. 
The right kind of democracy in industry 
is that which recognizes the difference be- 
tween the different functionaries. It 
is organic democracy. The organic, the 
ideal democracy is derived from that 
conception of religion that I spoke of as 
the mutual relation of pure spiritual 
beings who know no error* and can do 
no wrong. 

There are two poles of thought in 
r^ard to this spiritual pattern of de- 
mocracy. The one is that every human 
being must be counted in ; none may be 
left out, none can be spared. Each is 
indispensable. This poor fellow, this 
Hun, this Slav, this man who has come 
out of the trampled dregs of humanity 
from across the water, reeking with op- 
pression, shall he too be counted in ? Yes I 



Because I must think of him as having a 
mind and potential will. If he is wrong- 
headed and unenlightened, we will say 
that he must be instructed and enlight- 
ened. Nevertheless his claim to be 
counted is incontestable; it is based on 
his moral nature. You cannot base true 
democracy on an}rthing else. There is 
something hidden in him — it may be far 
down, it may never come out — ^yct there 
is something in him that would be a con- 
tribution. He has something to give, if 
we can only find a way of getting at it. 

The other pole of thought implied in 
democracy is that I personally need him 
and all the multitude outside myself for 
my own sake. Because my conception of 
the divine relation is not only that each 
is indispensable and therefore to be 
counted in, but also that the influence 
which comes from all these others fo- 
cused upon myself is necessary to force 
me to develop my gift, in order that I may 
achieve my intimate selfhood, my very 
selfhood. I cannot develop the power I 
have, that is unlike every one else's, un- 
less I am under the pressure of all these 
other influences. I must be forced to 
give up trying to imitate, to counterfeit, 
to be a duplicate of someone else. I 
must be forced upon my own ground by 
the influence of all my spiritual mates. 
This is the conception of the spiritual re- 
lation. Those who stand in this relation 
would be indispensable to one another 
and each would open his arms wide to 
take in the sheaves of influence that come 
from all the rest. 

Before they degenerated, the old 
guilds had something of the idea of a 
group task for all the members. I 
should like to see the great industries 
organized in guild fashion. I would not 
have Socialism, because Socialism means 
that in regard to any industry the inex- 
pert would have overbalancing influence 
above the expert. Socialism is govern- 
ment by the mass. The mass of people 
are always inexpert with respect to any 
one vocation, and if the mass governed, 
the representatives of the inexpert ma- 
jority would have excessive power over 
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the expert I should like to see guild 
oi^ganization and relative independence 
for the' workers that are engaged in it. For 
they know its conditions best. Only 
those who are engaged in a work inti- 
mately know its requirements. There 
should be general state supervision, but 
in the main independence for these guilds. 
The object should not be, as in Mr. Cole's 
Guild Socialism, materialistic. It should 
be higher than that The object should 
be, as I have said, to project influence on 
the mind and will of the workers and re- 
ceive it from them, to develop the possi- 
bilities of their natures. Life should be 
so ordered that the thing that each per- 
son does shall be the means of developing 
him as a mental and moral being. That 
is the true object of government, and that 
should be the purpose of the guild when 
inspired by the ethical principle. True, 
the organization which we are to look to 
and work towards cannot be extempor- 
ized, but we should work towards it. In 
such an organization the employer would 
cease to exist. There would be specialists 
to empoly the recruits for the industry; 
there would be chiefs who possess the 
executive and organizing ability. Em- 
ployers now are supposed to have that 
ability. Many arc very far from having 
it Many businesses go to ruin because 
the wrong man is at the head. Great 
care should be taken that the man at the 
head should be worthy of the place he 
fills, and then those who are at the head 
would be respected, each in his sphere. 
There would no longer be the attempt on 
the part of the jealous workers to wrest 
from the directing head the functions 
that properly belong to him. He would • 
be safeguarded in his functions, but so 
would every worker. There would be 
no unskilled workers. It is a paradox 
that there should be unskilled workers. 
No human being should be an unskilled 
worker. The gifts and the functions are 
various, and would be variously dis- 
tributed. The income would be like that 
of the salaried officials of state and 
church today. The surplus gains of the 
industry would be used to reduce costs. 



to improve methods and ways, to raise 
the standard of life for all concerned., 
The wage system will be passing away 
into something finer, having a higher in-- 
centive. 

Now the last point which I cannot ex- 
patiate upon, but wish to mention, is this. 
I differ from the current, ineffectual con- 
ception of democracy, because that con- 
ception of democracy is materialistic and 
militant. It arose at a time when the 
multitude rebelled against the privileged 
few, privileged to sit in the sun of ma- 
terial prosperity and keep others out in 
the cold. Democracy was an attempt to 
drive the Harpies from the feast and to 
give access to material things to those 
who had been unduly deprived of them. 
But it was materialistic in its purpose and 
defensive or militant as against privilege. 
It was not essentally constructive in its 
purpose. My thought is that we should 
drop the defensive and militant attitude 
and turn to the constructive idea of dem- 
ocratic progress, which would eliminate 
privilege, while at the same time intro- 
ducing a nobler incentive in the political 
and social life of men. 

In constructing society on a democratic 
principle I insist also on the distinction 
between forward and backward persons 
in the community. That distinction is at 
present quite ignored. People think it is 
undemocratic to recognize that some are 
highly developed and some are less devel- 
oped. Democracy means for them the 
equality which ignores differences, espe- 
cially the capital difference between the 
more advanced and the backward. Bur 
it is in my view the very essence of de- 
mocracy to recognize the distinction be- 
tween the forward and backward. That 
distinction actually exists in every sphere. 
It is characteristic of the human species. 
It exists in the family. There we have 
the developed adult parents in relation 
to the undeveloped children. The par- 
ent finds it to be his duty and his great 
responsibility to develop the young life, 
to win its values out of it. The parent 
as it were sees in the child what Aristotle 
called the entelechy. That is a noble 
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word. It means seeing a person as he 
would be if he were in his kind perfect, 
seeing all the possiblities actualized in the 
person. The parent endeavors to see the 
child idealized, to see the entelechy of the 
child, to see the child as it may be, and 
then his task is to develop the child into 
the fashion of such nobleness and great- 
ness. And in the act of trying to de- 
velop his child the parent, if he is honest, 
will often say — ^Ahl I cannot succeed. 
Why? Because I am not educated 
enough. I cannot answer that child's 
question — I am not sufficiently trained. 
I have infirmities of temper. I am not 
sufficiently disciplined. I am not set- 
ting the best example. And then the 
responsibility of elevating the undevel- 
oped will have the effect of making the 
more developed aware of their deficien- 
cies and will become the profoundest 
stimulus towards effort for self-perfec- 
tion in the advanced. 

Now the same is true in society, in 
every profession. There is not a pro- 
fession in which you do not find the dis- 
tinction between the comparatively few 
who have the higher standards and the 
deadweight of the mass who have the 
lower standards. You find it among law- 
yers, doctors, the clergy, the merchants. 
And it is only by addressing ourselves 
to the task of elevating the dead, heavy 
standards of the mass that we discover 
the deficiencies in our own standards. 

That is also true of the employers — I 
wish to make here the concluding appli- 
cation of my thought — I mean of those 
that have the better standards. How of- 
ten have I heard the employer say: My 



best efforts have been thwarted; partly 
by the remissness of my fellow-employ- 
ers, who have low standards, and partly 
by the folly and the ignorance and the 
slackness of this mass of workers with 
whom I have to deal. I would say to 
such men. You must realize that you 
cannot expect quick results; you must 
think of yourselves as teachers, as 
guides; you must be infinitely patient 
You must remember the long history of 
evil and wrong on both sides antecedent 
to the present stiuation. You must find 
your satisfaction, not in great results but 
in the consciousness that you are push- 
ing that part of the world which you in- 
fluence in the right direction. And 
more than that, and better than that, if 
you consider it in very truth your task 
to raise the low standards of the workers 
in your employ, then you must presently 
be led to a^ yourself whether your own 
standards are right. You will be led to 
ask, Am I still the victim perhaps of 
the big idea that I am in business for 
gain alone and not for service? Do I 
indeed look upon my plant as an oppor- 
ttmity to weave personal relations be- 
tween these other minds and mine? 
And so in the responsibility that is 
upon you of lifting diose that have the 
lower standards, you will discover the 
defects of your own standards, and will 
receive the impulse towards self-correc- 
tion, self-perfection. 

In the old religion, salvation consisted 
in believing. Real salvation consists in 
endeavoring to lift others, and the effect 
of the endeavor will be to raise oneself. 
In saving others we are saved. 
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VICARIOUS VIRTUE 



BY DAVID SAVILLE MUZZEY 



TIMES of profound public agitation 
like the present are not particu- 
larly favorable for self-examination. 
Instead of turning a calm, scrutinizipg 
eye upon the inward forum of thought 
and conscience, to discriminate as 
clearly as we may the ethical values of 
a hundred confused and conflicting 
propositions, we are tempted to take the 
short cut of pronouncement. Instead 
of making sure that it is out of the 
intq^ty, if not the abundance, of the 
heart that the mouth speaketh, we yield 
hastily to the specious necessity of 
agreeing with somebody else's opinion. 
Of an the temptations to self-deception 
and vanity which assail the human race 
hardly any is more subtle than that of 
para<Kng in b orro wed intellectual and 
moral plumage. Let us call it the 
fallacy of vicarious virtue. 

In its grosser and more obvious mani- 
festations this habit takes the form of 
unabashed and boastful appropriation of 
motiier's services or merits. Jesus, in 
one of Us many altercations with the 
Pharisees^ toM them that the only way 
to the liberation of their spirit was the 
experience of honest moral exploration : 
''Ye shall know tiie truth, and tiie trutii 
shall make you free." But they, brist- 
ling with indignation, replied ^t they 
had never bea in need of liberation: 
"We have Abraham to our father." 
'*If ye were the children of Abraham," 
replied the ffeat teacher, ^ye would do 
the worfis of Abraham." This is a par- 



able of the pleaders of vicarious virtue 
in every land and century. Citzenship 
in the early Roman Republic, for ex- 
ample, was synonymous mth the per- 
formance of important public duties, 
but the time came when Roman citizen- 
ship d^;enerated into an otiose privilege 
merely, which exempted the possessor 
from the very obligations which gave 
the term civis Romanus its significance. 
The men who had the Decii and the 
Metelli to their fathers no longer needed 
to do the works of a Dedus or a Metd- 
lus. So the French nobles of the court 
of the Bourbons had divested them- 
selves of all responsibility to the 
motto "noblesse obKge.** It was enot^ 
that they were descended from men of 
"present valor." Wherever pride of 
birth, rank or race reaches the pmnt of 
self-congratulation, virtue declines. 

But the evil is not confined to these 
more aggravated forms. Even where 
religious and political democracy have 
made their slow way of triumph over 
theocratic pretensions and aristocratic 
privilqfe, Ibe temptation of vicarious 
virtue still remains. We are all so 
anxious to appear to know more than 
we do, or to be ridier than we are, or 
to have more influence than we. have, 
or to be better acquainted with those 
who have influence than we are— in 
short, to deck oursdves with some kind 
of borrowed plumage, financial^ intdlec- 
tual or sodid-miat it is very hard to 
be always only (Mir iRmtst adves. How 
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naked would some souls appear if tfjey 
were stripped of all vicarious virtue I 
And yet it is not always, or perhaps 
even generally, a deliberate fault in men 
that they are clothed like Teufds- 
droeck. When we consider the reli- 
gious doctrines and the educational 
theories in which the race has been 
nourished, it seems rather a marvel that 
men have accomplished such re-tailoring 
of the soul as they have. 

The church must bear a large part of 
the blame, in spite of all its benefits to 
the world, for the systematic inculca- 
tion of the doctrine of vicarious virtue. 
The basal dogma of orthodoxy is the 
impotence of human virtue. The un- 
. deniable weakness, ignorance, and im- 
perfection in man, which are revealed 
the more closely as the beacon of his 
ideal glows more brightly, have never 
been looked on by the church as the 
raw material of spirituality to be refined 
by ceaseless effort; but as putrefying 
refuse and "filthy rags" to be replaced 
by the imputed righteousness of a sin- 
less savior. Man's greatest virtue, con- 
sequently, consisted in his denial of any 
virtue. There was no ethical work for 
him to do, because there was nothing 
of worth in him to work on. Self- 
knowledge, instead of being the begin- 
ning of wisdom, was die end of folly. 
The patience to dwell with incomplete- 
ness while traveling the slow way of 
moral redemption, was rejected for the 
miracle of sudden transformation. 
Prosaic reality yielded to poetic fiction, 
rationalism to supematuralism, Socrates 
to St Paul. 

It is true that the church in the last 
generation or two has reduced the 
sharpness of contradictipn between its 
creeds and modem thought, secular and 
scientific. The evolutionary doctrine, 
accepted quite widely by the Protestant 
churches, has caused emphasis to be 
laid on the developmental instead of the 
cataclysmic nature of redemption, and 
this, of course, has meant the recogni- 
tion of some human material fit for 
development. Then again, the great 



wakening to the responsibility of society 
for its hideous social wreckage has 
forced the church, if it woi^d not 
fall hopelessly behind secular organs 
of charity, relief and reconstruction, 
to interest itself deeply in the bet- 
terment of temporal conditions in a 
world which its creed consigned to 
speedy destruction. These changes in 
the it^uence of organized religion tend 
to emphasize the natural and secular at 
the expense of the miraculous and 
other-worldly; and in so far they are 
an encouragement to the substitution of 
real virtues for imputed ones. But we 
must remember that these religious tend- 
encies, while unmistakable and cumula- 
tive today, arc after all very recent. 
Against a generation or two of "hu- 
mane'' religion we have centuries of 
the creed whose glory was "nfl hu- 
manum'' The psychological effect of a 
doctrine which taught the utter worth- 
lessness of the natural man, and put the 
highest premium on his reliance upon a 
virtue wholly outside himself, needs no 
comment. It is only as this precept has 
been honored in the breach rather than 
in the observance that mankind has 
made moral advance. 

Or take again the story of education. 
For centtuy after century it has meant 
teaching men to venerate authorities, 
not to cultivate faculties. Roger Bacon 
wished that all the books of Aristotle 
might be burned so that the world could 
have a fresh intellectual start. The 
scholastic method of argument on the 
basis of revealed truth Bacon attacked 
in his O^ Majus: "It makes us con- 
cede the conclusion but does not certify 
its truth or remove doubt from the 
mind so that it shall rest in the contem- 
plation of verities, which can come only 
from experiment." For such sentiments 
Bacon was allowed to spend several 
years immured like a prisoner in a 
Parisian convent. We smile at the ser- 
vility of the mediaeval educatioi^, but 
we have not even yet divested ourselves 
of its baleful influence, any more than 
we have wholly shaken "the torpor of 
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assttrance from our creeds." How 
many men of our own generation would , 
bear witness that their education, even 
that called "higher/' consisted to a dis- 
gracefully large extent in learning what 
"authorities" said about literatures, 
philosophies, and sciences, rather than 
in getting acquainted at first hand with 
the masters. I myself have read in so 
many places about Descartes that I'm 
not sure whether I've ever read a single 
page of his works. I know that I didn't 
in collq;e — ^where I was supposed to be 
"studyinig" him. And if I have ever ex- 
pressed any opinions of Descarte's 
philosophy (as I think I have not) they 
have been the opinions of others. 

Our educators are fully alive now to 
the deleterious effect of a training in 
which memorizing and tabulating usurp 
the place of honor due to mental re- 
action on properly assimilated knowl- 
edge. But here again the reform is 
recent and the abuse inveterate. Even 
the boasted schools of the Renaissance 
did hardly more than change the sub- 
jects without altering the method. And 
it made comparatively little difference 
whether the students memorized Vergil 
or Martianus, Marsiglio or Peter Lom- 
bard. 

I have cited these two lines of tradi- 
tion, in church and school, which have 
come down through the centuries mak- 
ing the way straight and broad for the 
apostles of vicarious virtue. In the 
light of their history we see generation 
after generation treading the monoto- 
nous march of assent. Everywhere we 
see a premium put on conformity, a 
penalty on originality. We have been 
awed by the fixity of traditional esti- 
mates and evolutions, believing them to 
be determined by divine decree when 
they are often only preserved by human 
inertia. For we must remember that 
reputations as well as property are often 
affected by the process of ''unearned 
increment." And if we add to this long 
historical encouragement to repeat the 
conned opinions of orthodos^, the in- 
ward temptation to appropriate judg- 



ments of others in matters where we 
are too ignorant or timorous or lazy 
to form our own, we cannot wonder 
that intellectual honesty is so rare. 

For the flattery of grq^rious ap- 
proval is almost irresistible. Professor 
Cooley tells us how men are apt to 
lose their moral int^rity under the 
stress of mob psychology. They act in 
crowds as no member of the crowd 
would act alone. The lower instincts, 
like revenge, cruelty, race hatred, sus- 
picion, come to the top when the re- 
straint of cahn reflection is moved, and 
"the passions swarm up like mutinous 
sailors from the forecastle" after the 
captain has fallen on the quarter-deck. 
Less gruesome, but no less irrational, is 
the assent of the untempered mind to 
popular currents of opinon. Men vie 
with their neighbors in club and car and 
cafi in assertions that gather strength 
with repetition, which they would be 
ashamed to repeat before their own 
mirror. The borrowed plumage with 
which they decked their mind is laid 
aside with their garments. 

Now the penalties attached to the in- 
tellectual vice of trading on vicarious 
virtue are very serious for the man 
who really prizes mental and moral 
integrity. Both reputation and char- 
acter suffer from it. AVhatever imme- 
diate gains seem to accrue from im- 
pressing new acquaintances with a show 
of knowledge or judgment beyond 
one's depth, or whatever solemnities of 
"sir oracle" may serve to keep the 
undisceming still impressed, the judi* 
cious, whose opinion alone is worth hav- 
ing, soon discover the fraud. "Assume 
a virtue if you have it not" is one of the 
most foolish of a hundred foolish coun- 
sels in our proverbs. It is a sheer 
recommendation of hypocrisy. We 
need only to think over our list of 
friends to realize that the ones who have 
our deepest respect are just those who 
are most genuine. As the late William 
James said, we should not attribute the 
worth we do to unlettered and even ig- 
norant persons who have tfie mark of 
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utier sincerity upon them, unless we 
recognize that the root of character lay 
there. We are disgusted with people 
who use a carmen stick on the lips 
of the heart and smear violet powder 
over their opinions. Mental (like 
other) cosmetics defeat the very object 
for which they are employed. 

More serious still is the deterioration 
of character which inevitably accom- 
panies the assumption of vicarious vir- 
tue. The duty of developing our own 
genius, such as it is, is imperative. We 
are not responsible for our endowment 
or capacities; to some nature gives ten 
talents, to others one. But we are each 
responsible for the cultivation of such 
talents as have been given us. To do 
this we must face our mental and moral 
assets with determined honesty. Self- 
knowledge is the beginning of wisdom. 
Now we cheat ourselves of the birth- 
right of laboring at the noblest task on 
earth, the building of a character, when 
we reject the real material of conviction 
and truth for the showy stuff of pre- 
tence. Powers that are not exercised 
become atrophied. Just as muscles 
grow flabby and the will loses authority 
through the indulgence of n^lect, so the 
mind allowing itself to drift along the 
path of least resistance, taking on an 
opinion here and there as a careless 
loiterer might cull flowers on a bank, 
makes itself unfit for true judgments. 
If any man thinks that he is furnishing 
his mind by appropriating ready-made 
opinions and passing them off as his 
own, he is grievously deceiving himself. 
He is like the child who tfiinks he is 
planting a beautiful garden by sticking 
sprigs of lilacs and forsythia into the 
ground. 

Character is quality of sotd. In its 
etymology the word means an "engrav- 
ing," as if the stylus of experience bk 
into iht metal of consdousaess leaving 
its record for our education. But the 
repetition ol uiqMiiidered qpinioa passes 
over tfie tsmA^ leaving no more trace 
than tke trail of the serpent oo a rock. 
Or, to. take Marcus AureKm' simile. 



"the mind is dyed by iu tfxMigfats.'* 
Rich, colorful souls are not always the 
learned or the famed. There are those 
that are impregnated by the fast dyes 
of veracity and ingenuousness. Indeed 
our very word genuine describes a per- 
son whose genius (the genii, or divinity 
within him) shines out. He is himself 
and not another — ^unique, distinct, orig- 
inal, unrepeated. 

I am far from contendii^ here for 
that stark and heroic mental individual- 
ism which refuses the authority of 
mastership and scorns the instruction 
of the ages. The old sin of hybris, or 
fortification in an insufficient self-suffi- 
ciency, is the caricature of character. 
The line is finely drawn between humil- 
ity and subserviency, but it is all import- 
ant in our mental geography. Like the 
imaginary line called the equator, it 
divides the b^innings of the plus from 
the beginning of the minus. Subservi- 
ency is a process of progressive aban- 
donment of independence. In its out- 
ward servile manifestations we are fa- 
miliar enough with it, and it stirs in 
every self-respecting man a protest of 
disgust, even when he himsdf is the 
person deferred to. No great soul ever 
wished subserviency. It is the preroga- 
tive of tyrants and martiaets. In its 
more subtle mental forms tkns vice of 
subserviency is like a corroding acid 
diat eats away good tissue or turns it 
into flabbiness. The great danger is in 
its superficial resemblance to humility 
of spirit, which is a consdous, reasoned 
appropriation of superior doctrine or 
example for the sake of strengthening 
our own intellectual and moral tissue. 

Sometimes we can realise better the 
operation of these subtle forces in tiie 
individual by seenig them im tkeir effect 
on society at large. Plato set us tibe ex- 
ample of tUs social magnifying process 
in his Republic, where he coolers the 
state as the individual 'Smt bxjge." 
Now various societies (perhaps BoUie- 
vist Russia is the most coonBcing illus- 
tration just now) have beoHiie poisQaed 
by swallowing unstsimilibte political 
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food. The nsmle of heady wine on 
weak stomach* is commoner. But the 
simile is a matter of indifference. The 
fact is the loss of power to draw cor- 
rect and constructive conclusions* the 
failure of the response of sober sense 
to the dduge of Uieory, with resulting 
experiments of "perfect democracies/' 
"pure societies/' "the purged nation*' 
and the like. The end is a people self- 
deceived, puffed-up, swollen with spir- 
itual indigestion, confusing virtuosity 
with virtue, calling the whim of dema- 
gogues the wiU of God. I confess that 
this is tiie vice 'Srrit large.'* In our 
individual lives this hideous condition is 
not revealed. But I still maintain that 
the relaxation in us of the constant 
voluntary control of opinion poured on 
us so copiously from all sides, opens the 
way to the deterioration of individual 
character, and thereby makes us each, 
in so far as we yield to this insidious 
temptation, a less steadying and con- 
structive factor in society. 

Some centuries ago an official of the 
Ei^lish Treasury, named Sir Thomas 
Gresham, announced the economic "law" 
that when currencies of differing stand- 
ards of value compete in circulation, 
the baser or eheaper metal always 
drives the other out. Men spend their 
cheapest and hoard their dearest. Mr. 
Madcenrie King in his recent work on 
Industry a^ Humanity, has carried 
Greshanii's Law into the industrial 
world. Under what he calls the "Law 
of Competing Standards," he sees the 
baser standards always driving out the 
higher ones where the two are allowed 
to compete. When the tenement in- 
vades a region the cottage cannot sur- 
vive; when the coolie takes the job 
the white man leaves; when the 
sweated wage enters, the decent living 
wage goes. Mr. King sounds the 
warning against letting our concern for 
humanity grow cold and die under the 
pressure of the materialistic, mechanis- 
tic industrialism where the heartless 
law of the competing standard works its 
inevitable degradation. 



Accepting Mr. King's lead, we may 
venture to carry Gresham's Law into 
the moral-intellectual world too. In- 
tq^ty and charlataliism cannot exist 
here side by side. When rumor, un- 
digested opinion, complacent repetition, 
masks itself as honest judgment we have 
entered on that fatal path of least resist- 
ance whose descent to the Avemus of 
mental inertia is so easy. The muscles 
of the mind become atrophied. We 
pay our intellectual debt in debased 
coin. It is only by resolute, unflagging 
insistence on mental intq^ty that we 
can combat the sinister trend of the 
"Law of Competing Standards" in this 
important sphere of responsibility. The 
gold standard of the mind must be pre- 
served. 

This is the difference, then, between 
genuine humility and subserviency. 
The former recognizes all the worth 
of teachers past and present. Author- 
ity has its literal meaning of "that which 
increases power in another." The ex- 
pert is not scorned, but studied. Tradi- 
tion is sifted, not contemned. But in 
it all the constant, assimilative, syner- 
getic will of the recipient is working. ^ 
What is appropriated is really made 
proprium — one's own. Subserviency, on 
the other hand is inert. It is a cheap 
social currency forced into circulation. 
It is a masquerading in borrowed and 
vicarious virtue. 

It is a very difficuh thing to pursue 
the path of mental honesty in the midst 
of so much hypocrisy and lax assertive- 
ness. Aside from the constant tempta- 
tion of the competing lower standard 
in society about us, there is an inward 
solicitation to the ease of the short cut of 
pronouncement. Patience, the sovereign 
virtue, is discounted in our modem life. 
Quick results are applauded. The 
Italian philosopher's counsel to learn "to 
sleep on the pillow of doubt" goes un- 
heeded. But we deceive ourselves if we 
lay to our souls the flattering unction 
that ideas can come by any other way 
than incubation. Lands, houses, money, 
business we can inherit in passive recep- 
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tivity, but not the goods of mind and 
will. Here Goethe's keen paradox is 
true: "What thou hast inherited from 
thy fathers, that must thou labor daily 
to acquire/' 

In this formula of unremitting, hon- 
est, intellectual toil we come to the very 
bed-rock mental character. We hear 
much, in these days of industrial up- 
heaval and speculative unrest, of the 
need of returning from agitation to 
labor as the cure for the evils of ex- 
travagance, idleness and despair. And 
the counsel is wise. But beneath is the 
deeper and wiser counsel of a change of 
heart. The social level cannot rise 
above the level of the individuals that 
compose it. Lord Haldane truly said: 
"Education is the foundation of all in- 
dustrial reconstruction, of all social re- 
form, of all democracy." We have 
hardly begun to realize as yet what 
education is. We are not even con- 
vinced that it begins at home, but still 
labor under the delusion that somehow 
the uneducated can educate. We hang 
pedagogical tags on our breasts like 
medals, or suspend gold keys from our 
watch chains like amulets to ward off 
ignorance, while vanity and convention, 
impatient rivalries and dealing in in- 
tellectual "margins" spoil the habit of 
honest deliveries. 

Let us be frank with ourselves. We 
have no virtue that is not our own. 
The vicarious virtues in which we deck 
ourselves are like cut flowers worn in 
the button-hole. The true adornment 
of spirit, though it be the tiniest and 
most modest floweret, is rooted within, 
grown from our soil, watered by our 



humors, brought to blossom by the light 
that shines in us and not on us. My 
mind reverts again to the simile of cur- 
rency. "Be honest brokers," reads a 
verse from one of the apocryphal gos- 
pels. We are constantly passing ideas 
as tokens of intellectud value. If 
those ideas are not ours but another's, 
we are passing counterfeits. The 
contributions of the past, the marvd- 
ously valuable deeds and words of 
heroes and sages, the courage of the 
pioneers, the inspiration of the creators, 
the wisdom of the philosophers, the 
sacrifice of the martyrs, are works done 
in their day and generation. Poor we 
are, indeed, and pitiable, if we fail of 
the instruction and inspiration of their 
example. But our day demands its own 
virtues. Merely to cite and celebrate 
what the great ones of the past have 
done is to offer in payment of our ob- 
ligations not virtue but only the can- 
celled vouchers of virtue. 

Finally, mental integrity is not only 
the most beautiful adornment and the 
most solemn duty of man, but it is also 
one of his greatest satisfactions. No 
cheap and easy reputation for cleverness 
can solace a man for the loss of the 
approbation of his own nature. We 
must live with conscience as a constant 
guest. If there is strife about the in- 
ward hearth, the very well springs of 
our life are poisoned ; but if "our hearts 
condemn us not," there is, whatever be 
our gifts or lack of gifts, a purity, a 
poise, a peace of mind that make us, 
potentially at least, partakers with all 
the good and the great who have lived. 



THE RUSSIAN PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES 



BY ALEXANDER PETRUNKEVITCH* 



Pew problems have been brought so 
forcibly before the public in this country 
as that of the proper method of hand- 
ling the "red" menace. The time when 
the Italian anarchists occupied the front 
pages of the newspapers is long past. 
Instead, the Russian Bolsheviks to- 
gether with their adherents and S3rmpa- 
thizers in America now hold the at- 
tention and rightly, too, not only because 
Bolshevism is a menace to all demo- 
cratic institutions and principles, but 
also because the ignorance of the 
American people concerning the correct 
status of their alien residents makes 
the entire problem quite new to them. 

Who had thought of foreigners as 
of either future friends or enemies of 
the American people? Obedience to 
law seemed and still seems all that is 
required of them. The exigencies of 
life make Americans of foreign children, 
without respect to blood or family ties, 
but leave their parents and other adults 
too often outside the pale, misunder- 
stood and misunderstanding, unassisted 
in their struggle for the betterment of 
their social condition and unapprecia- 
tive of the advantages offered by the 
great Republic of the New World. 
They feel the throbbing pulse of life 
only as a sickening fever, few fortu- 
nates among them being able to with- 
stand its ravages and still fewer to en- 
ter into its creative current as com- 
ponent elements. 

Yet their desire to become part of the 
people, to merge as it were in the 
national life, is great, for these men 
and women came from the old country 
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with a vague hope of finding not only 
a New World but New Life as welL 
It is futile to maintain that they came 
to this country as guests only, came 
to take advantage of the opportunities 
offered them, came of their own free 
will and that they are therefore wel- 
come to leave if Uie life here is not to 
their liking. Even if this were true, 
what advantage can America derive 
from these living, advertising agents of 
disappointment, of hatred, who, return- 
ing to their old country, go about from 
place to place spreading a feeling of 
enmity instead of friendship, of distrust 
instead of mutual understanding? Too 
late to change those who have been 
caught in the whirpool of Bolshevism! 
Their case indeed is hopeless since, 
like starving people in need of food, 
they were proffered poison in its stead. 
But the case of these inunigrants is 
not simply one of come and go. Few 
among them came altogether of their 
own volition. Though the final decision 
to sever connection with the old world 
may have been made by each individual 
as a voluntary impulse, the sources of 
this impulse were beyond their control, 
often, even, beyond their consciousness. 
They are pawns in the hands of Destiny 
playing at a game with Empire builders. 
Religious intolerance, social inequality, 
economic oppression, political slavery, 
enforced ignorance, these all combined 
against their making a decent living 
abroad and made of them men without 
a country but possessing an acute sense 
of their wrongs. Lured to the hospit- 
able shores of the United States by 
visions of freedom and prosperity and 
by tales of equality of opportunity and 
of achievement, they bring with them a 
heritage and experience of a kind dif- 
fering so vastly from that of the people 
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of this country as in itself to constitute 
a serious handicap to success. 

Once here, they remain strangers. 
The greatest asset toward winning suc- 
cess, their greatest need at home, educa- 
tion, is denied them. Night schools, 
although ostensibly for the benefit and 
instruction of uneducated and foreign 
workmen, are as they are at present 
constituted in reality of very little help. 
The Russian workman has first to learn 
English before he can understand in- 
struction in other subjects; but even 
in this, he becomes quickly discouraged. 
He is a stranger to the teacher who 
does not know nor take into account 
his peculiar psydiology. A few days, 
peiiiaps a few weeks of most strenuous 
work in the evening after the day's 
work at the factory, and the Russian 
workman gives up in despair. But even 
if he finds courage to continue, what a 
loss of time such study entails! For 
his whole time is devoted to the study 
of English alone, while he has to wait 
a year or more before he can begin 
the courses of instruction in subjects 
vital to his trade. Meanwhile he re- 
mains in the ranks of the less skilled 
and consequently less paid workmen. 
His high hopes have become a mockery. 

Then there awakens the desire among 
these foreign working men to organize 
and to start schools on their own 
initiative, with the aid of more con- 
genial teachers and in more accustomed 
surroundings. Then come the "red" 
orators, seizing their opportunity and 
picturing the evils of modem society 
in vivid colors from experiences often 
true but narrow and one-sided, and 
with an inteipretation bom of hatred. 
Then appear patriotic Americans with a 
simplified formula of Americanization, 
consisting in advice coupled with- per- 
suasion, and at times with indirect 
coercion, to become naturalized citzens. 
Then come the police with their usual 
clumsiness, arresting often innocent by- 
standers and deluded simpletons in place 
of the shrewd leaders and persuasive 
propagandists. And then, with all 



illusions destroyed and nothing learned 
except the reverse side of democratic 
mle and capitalistic society, the future 
mlers of the Soviets and of the des- 
tinies of Russia, even perhaps, of the 
entire world, return to where they 
came from, vowing vengeance on so- 
ciety, an easy prey to unscrupulous 
schemers. 

Few Americans realize how many 
Russians there are in this country and 
what a chance to make permanent friend- 
ship with working Russia has been 
lost, perhaps forever, through neglect 
to get acquainted in time with their 
needs. There are at this time in the 
United States about four hundred thou- 
sand real Russians (Great Russians, 
White Russians, and Little Russians or 
Ukrainians) not to mention those of 
other nationalities, citizens of the former 
Russia. The majority live in cities 
and factory towns. There are at least 
sixty thousand in New York City alone 
while there are thousands more in all 
the larger cities of the Eastern states. 
Their organizations exist for the most 
part for purposes of mutual help and 
education and even the unions of 
Russian Workers, originally anarchistic 
and now Bolshevist, maintain schools 
for the teaching of English, geography, 
arithmetic and history, and little li- 
braries made up of Russian books of 
various kinds. All have sought lec- 
turers on various subjects, but have 
seldom been able to get any, partly 
owing to the scarcity of educated Rus- 
sians in America, and partly to lack 
of interest on the part of the well-to-do, 
in the welfare of the toiling masses. 
Politically the Russians t>elong to var- 
ious parties. Many organizations, how- 
ever, have kept outside of politics, 
drawing their numbers from several dif- 
ferent parties. Such for example are 
Nauka with all its branches and Pros- 
weshtchnie. Religious fraternities have 
served to unite the more oonsenrative 
elements, while more recently the Union 
of Russian Peasants has beta organized 
in various eastern cities. It wAy be 
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added that the number of Bolshevik 
is tntich greater than that of anti-Bol- 
shevik Russians, the majority being fac- 
tory workers. 

The need for educational work among 
Russian workers in America was early 
recognized by their better educated com- 
patriots. Lack of men and lack of 
money were tiie two factors which made 
such woric for a long time impossible. 
But the war, and later the Russian revo- 
lution, brought many educated Russians 
to the United States. Some of them 
were more interested in their own 
political affairs than in the condition of 
Russian worionen here, but all were 
aware that no influence could be exerted 
over the workman unless their thirst for 
education was satisfied. When, follow- 
ing the Bolshevik coup d'itat in Russia, 
the Federation of Russian Organizations 
was called into existence in the United 
States for the purpose of consolidating 
Russian non-Bolshevik elements, of 
strengthening the bonds of friendship 
between non-Bolshevik Russia and the 
United States, and of influencing the 
course of events in Russia itself, a 
meeting of the Federation took place in 
New York City. The chief non-politi- 
cal problems presented for discussion 
were, (1) education, (2) medical aid, 
and (3) legal aid. Although the lead- 
ers tried hard to keep the political im- 
portance of the meeting in the fore- 
ground, the only question which did not 
call fourth any real discord was that of 
education. Nothing, however, was done 
at this meeting because of lack of funds, 
while at tfie second meeting in the win- 
ter of 1918 the Federation was itself in 
mortal danger of complete disruption. 
In order to save the situation die Cen- 
tral Executive Committee was reorgan- 
ized and an attempt was made to start 
educational work at once and to leave 
politics in peace. The Federation 
opened a night school at its head- 
quarters in New York City in accord- 
ance with a program work^ out by the 
President, Ptetrmdtevitch, and Secretary, 
Galatzky, of the reorganized Executive 



Committee. Efforts were at once made 
to secure finanda! assistance, but Ameri- 
canization seemed by tfiat time no longer 
urgent while the few rich Russians who 
might have helped, were without assur- 
ance as to the stability of their own f or- 
ttmes. After considerable disappoint- 
ment we were finally so fortunate as to 
obtain a grant of $10,000 from the Car- 
n^e Foundation for educational work 
among Russian workmen. Certain Rus- 
sian corporations and co-operative socie- 
ties as well as individuals followed suit, 
adding over $6,000 with the same stipu- 
lation that tf)e money be used for educa- 
tional purposes only. 

It soon became evident that the Bol- 
shevik workers distrusted the Federa- 
tion too thoroughly to accept, without 
suspicion and misgivings as to their 
intentions, its teachers and lecturers. 
It was therefore decided at a meeting 
of the Executive Committee, to sever 
educational work completely from its 
connection with the Federation and to 
turn this work over to a central, edu- 
cational institution which was given the 
name, "the Russian CoU^ate Institute 
of New Yoric" with headquarters at 
219 Second Avenue, (former head- 
quarters of the Federation). The night 
school of the Federation was turned 
over to the Collegiate Institute. A con- 
stitution was adopted and work begun 
on a much larger scale than heretofore. 
And now, after a few months of this 
work, it is possible to make some esti- 
mate of what has been done, what may 
be expected in the future and what 
could be accomplished if larger funds 
were available. 

The purpose of the Russian Coll^ate 
Institute is to offer to Russian work- 
men within a small radius of New 
York City (a limitation due to paucity 
of funds) useful knowledge which will 
enable them to better their economic 
and social position rc^rdless of whether 
they return eventually to Russia or re- 
main permanently in diis country, and 
thus to make of tiiem more useful mem- 
bers of society and friends of demo- 
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cratic institutions. All political sub- 
jects, all reference to politics, are 
strictly forbidden. Night school and 
lectures are open to all who desire to 
study, absolutely r^;ardless of political 
affiliation. In tiie night school English 
is obligatory. All other subjects are 
taught in Russian. 

'Hie institute is divided into three de- 
partments, (1) preparatory or night 
school, (2) academic, and (3) technical. 
The night school prepares the workman 
for entrance into such institutions as 
Cooper Union. Instruction is given two 
hours every evening except Saturday 
and Sunday. The subjects taught are: 
English, Russian, geography, history, 
arithmetic, algebra, trigonometry, phy- 
sics and chemistry. The teachers are 
educated Russian men and women of 
various professional pursuits, and the 
students are divided into classes in ac- 
cordance with their knowledge. This 
department maintains also a teacher in 
a night school in Brooklyn, and recom- 
mends teachers to outside organizations 
which apply to the Institute and are able 
to pay for the work of the teacher. 

A much more important department 
from many points of view is the aca- 
demic. It offers courses and individual 
lectures on various subjects, in New 
York and as well in all the larger cities 
within easy reach by train. A number 
of distinguished Russians take part in 
this work, including such men as Gen- 
eral Oberoutcheff, former Military Gov- 
ernor of Ukrainia under Kerensky, Gen- 
eral- Jakhontoff, Baron Korff, former 
Assistant Governor General of Finland 
and Professor of Constitutional Law at 
the University of Helsingfors, Dr. 
Kovalsky, a distinguished author, Mr. 
Sikorsky, the aeroplane designer and 
constructor, Professor Barodin, former 
High Commissioner in the Special Mis- 
sion to the United States, Professor 
Vinogradoff, and others. Of the courses 
already announced and in progress it 
suffices to mention Russian Ustory,. his- 
tory of civilization, co-operation and 
biology. 



The only hours when courses and lec- 
tures of this kind may be given, are 
those free from work and from night 
school, i. e., during Saturday and Sun- 
day, afternoon and evening. This nat- 
urally limits considerably the work of 
the department, especially if we remem- 
ber that the same conditions apply to 
lectures in cities other than New York 
as weU. On the other hand it brings 
instruction within reach of the Russian 
workman at the only time when he is 
actually free, and when it is not avail- 
able elsewhere. 

The technical department offers spe- 
cial courses in subjects of immediate 
value to one desirous of increasing the 
efficiency of his work. Lack of ade- 
quate funds and equipment naturally 
limit the scope and adequacy of this 
department, especially in comparison 
with the training available to English 
speaking workmen in American tedmi- 
cal institutions. Instead of attempting 
to create its own laboratories, the In- 
stitute seeks the co-operation of such 
American institutions as are willing to 
grant the privilege of using their equip- 
ment. Quite particularly the Y. M. 
C. A. has shown a sincere desire to be 
of assistance and has co-operated gener- 
ously. Shop mathematics, mechanical 
drawing, some of the most important 
chapters in agriculture, in applied biol- 
ogy, etc., are always popular, attracting 
many pupils. 

In all departments the work is in- 
creasing rapidly, demonstrating the 
great need for precisely this type of 
work. The most important difference 
between the work of the Russian Colle- 
giate Institute and that of any American 
institution is its flexibility in functioning 
as an agency for lectures and courses 
given under its auspices before a num- 
ber of Russan organizations in a number 
of cities. But for this, the work would 
naturally be limited to a very small 
group of pupils in a single city and 
would fail of its fnain object As it 
is, it has created an interest in study 
among wide circles of Russian work- 
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men. Our lectures are attended by men 
and women without regard to their 
political associations, who are in conse- 
quence growing tired of attending other 
meetings offering nothing but "red" 
talk and who are demanding more and 
more the opportunity to acquire knowl- 
edge. Those who felt hatr^ for every- 
thing that is not proletarian, for every- 
thing bearing the stamp of bourgeois, 
bq[in to realize their own shortcomings 
and to place more trust in educated 
people. A bond is beginning to form 
between them and those men and insti- 
tutions which are helping them to sat- 
isfy their greatest needs, a bond uniting 
them invisibly with all that is best in the 
democratic civilization of the United 



States, a new understandng which is 
slowly changing mistrust and hatred 
into appreciation of the value of knowl- 
edge and citizenship. 

But the work demands devotion, 
patience and mon^. It must needs be 
given up unless tfie American public 
comes to our aid. We are already 
spending on an average of $2,000 per 
month, but we could double the number 
of our lectures and reach a far greater 
number of cities if we possessed tiie 
means. In closing my article I there- 
fore address an urgent appeal to all who 
realize the value of work of this kind to 
come to the aid of the Russian CoU^- 
ate Institute. 



A PLEA FOR AMNESTY 



BY EARLE M. HUMPHREYa 



DURING the war period, most 
Americans regarded the suppression 
of minority anti-war opinion in what- 
ever guise this latter obtruded itself 
on the national consciousness, as almost 
a self-evident duty of patriotism. 
Loyalty to America's cause, for the sake 
of military expediency, could not afford, 
they believed, to tolerate such heresies 
as Christian non-resistence, philosophi- 
cal pacifism or international Socialism. 
But this anti-war minority insisted upon 
remaining articulate and active. It too 
possessed an ineradicable loyalty to a 
cause in whose interests it demanded 
its constitutional guarantees of liberty 
of conscience, free speech and free press 
even during the stress of war times. 

Hence the national crisis, bom of a 
conflict outside the borders of the land, 
precipitated an interna! conflict as well. 
The National Government met the diffi- 
cult situation by temporarily suspending 
the traditional American liberties. The 
Espionage Act was passed to silence the 
civilian heretics. 'Qie Army courll- 
martial system, later roundly denounced 



even by military ofiicers, was worked 
overtime to circumvent the objections 
of the soldier recalcitrants. Prison for 
both civilian and military offenders be- 
came the only acceptable panacea for 
internal dissension. 

With some of the effects of these 
measures I now propose to deal, by re- 
lating, in as fair a spirit as possible and 
without any desire to provoke contro- 
versy, my experiences as a conscientious 
objector in a Southern Army camp, and 
later behind the walls at Fort Leaven- 
worth. 

At the outset it is necessary to discuss 
briefly the provisions made by the War 
Department for the treatment of con- 
scientious objectors. Due to the ef- 
forts of certain American liberals,' the 
Secretary of War announced what was 
ostensibly a broad-minded policy con- 
cerning this problem. Any conscript 
claiming objections to war was to be 
exempt from enforced military duty un- 
til he had been examined by a special 
Board of Inquiry appointed by the 
President. The function of this Presi- 
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dential Commission .was judicial. The 
objectors were to be examined separ- 
ately in private hearings and the insin- 
cere ones eliminated. It will be seen 
immediately what an impossible task 
this was. There were thousands of ob- 
jectors. Hence the Board, because of 
the limited time at its disposal, was 
rushed in its investigations. The period 
of interview for each objector barely 
averaged from ten to fifteen minutes. 
Such an investigation is patently in- 
sufficient for passing upon the soul-hon- 
esty of any individual. Unforttmately 
there is no "litmus-paper" test for the 
conscience and motives of men. It was 
inevitable then that this Board would 
become entangled in g^ss injustice and 
discrimination. 

But it is not alone in the insuffi- 
ciency of the Board of Inquiry, nor 
yet in the announced policy of the War 
Department, that we find grounds for 
the most valid criticism. Rather do we 
object to the manner in which the War 
Department acted in camps, guard- 
houses and prisons. After the Secre- 
tary of War had announced his policy 
for the treatment of objectors, his De- 
partment adopted a more or less lais- 
ses faire attitude. The orders were sent 
to the commanding generals of the vari- 
ous camps. In many instances, it was 
left to the discretion of these thoroughly 
militarized and hence unsympathetic in- 
dividuals whether or not an objector 
should be court-martialed and impris- 
oned ; in spite of the fact that the orders 
unequivocally stated that no objector 
was obligated to any kind of military 
service until his status had been passed 
upon by the Board of Inquiry. 
Furthermore, the actual handling of the 
objectors was usually done by non- 
commissioned officers and privates. Of- 
ten these individuals were the only rep- 
resentatives of the military machine 
with whom the conscientious objector 
came in direct contact. Many of these 
under-officers were ignorant, unimagina- 
tive fellows whose mental capacity abso- 
lutely precluded their understanding 



the position of a man who insistently 
refused to perform military duty. 

In the foregoing I have attempted to 
sketch briefly and simply a background 
for the thousand and one brutalities 
that were perpetrated upon conscien- 
tious objectors. This statement in gen- 
eral explains the quite evident misman- 
agement of the problem. Yet the ex- 
planation, simple and elemental as it is, 
is neither thorough nor comprehensive. 
Other casual elements enter actively into 
a discussion of the objectors' hardships 
at the hands of the military. Most of 
the commissioned officers were inexcus- 
ably intolerant. They evinced an an- 
tagonism and open hatred of the objec- 
tors. The non-commissioned officers 
and sentries, unconsciously influenced 
by their superiors' attitude, gave vent 
to their brute instincts by joyfully abus- 
ing and manhandling the recalcitrants. 

In illustration of these contentions, 
I may point to occurrences at Camp 
Wadsworth, South Carolina, to which 
concentration camp I was assigned. 
Here, for some time after our arrival 
in camp, the officers appeared to be 
entirely unfamiliar with the conscien- 
tious objector problem. Consequently 
we were conveniently classified as 
"slackers and pro-Germans'' and instead 
of being s^regated in an objector col- 
ony as the War Department orders 
specified, we were placed separatdy in 
company organizations and attempts 
made to "break" us there. One man 
was bayoneted twice at the base of the 
spine; a number of us were subjected 
to painful though not serious beatings 
at the hands of armed guards; some 
were given the "bread and water" cure 
and the handcuff and leg-shackle treat- 
ment. There were other instances of 
what I choose to call cheap bullying and 
petty persecutions, too ntunerous to 
mention in detail. 

I do not enumerate these happenings 
to elicit the sympathy of the reader. 
I can truthfully say tihat few objectors 
demanded for themselves a greater 
measure of comfort and safety than was 
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the lot of tlie soldier on the other side. 
But these episodes do demonstrate the 
tmdemaUe fact that the eommissioned 
and noa-oommissioned officers in this 
particnlar eamp were not thoroughly 
famiKar with War Department orders 
which prescribed that no objector should 
be givett punitive treatment of any sort. 
And when the military men were 
familiar with the order, many of them 
showed not ^ slightest incHnation to 
obey it We Aea hare the absurdly 
anomalous situation of officers attempt- 
ing to force the objectors into sub- 
servience to the military legal code, one 
of whose general orders they themselves 
were violating; since they consistently 
disregarded the commands of their su- 
perior <rf!icers, the Secretary of War 
and the President of the United States. 

Compared with other army camps, 
Camp Wadsworth registered a low per- 
centage of objector courts-martiaL 
These cases, however, are significant 
Eight of us were tried said received 
sentences rangii^ from five to twenty 
years. InduM in this number were 
three international Socialists, two re- 
ligious objectors dod three non-citizens 
who had been iUqpa&y conscripled. 

Certain irregularities appear in these 
court-martial trials. My case for ex- 
ample is, in the main, typical of all. 
The tedmical diaige on which I was 
haled before the military court was that 
of ^'disobedience of orders." I had re- 
fused to sign my name to two record 
form blanks wUch required my sig- 
nature ''as a soldier.'' Whether I was 
foolish or fanatical — ^right or wrong — 
to carry my objections to such an ex- 
treme is not materially important. The 
fact remains that in my refusal I was 
clearly within my legal rights under the 
statement of the War Department of the 
date of May 31, 1918. As my allied 
offense vras committed about July 20di, 
it is obvious that I and the camp au- 
thorities were bound by tiiis order. On 
July 3l8^ however, a new order was 
issued whidi contamed some minor 
amendments. One of these was to the 



effect that supposed conscientious objec- 
tors were required to sign all p«4)ers 
necessary to eoo^lete their records as 
conscripted cttiaens. The camp authori- 
ties immediately pounced upon this new 
order, Whidi was issued fully ten days 
after my aliqied offense and was not 
retroactive, and used it as a l^;al basis 
for preferring chaiges against me. 

Furthermore, in connection with each 
of the charges there was but a single 
witness against me. This witness, an 
army major, swore to testimony which, 
under oauth, I completdy contradicted. 
My memory is dear and vivid concern- 
ing the events ^ my refusal to sign the 
record cards and, since the major had 
thousands of soldiers and a number 
of consdentiotts objectors appearing be- 
iort him, it is plusiUe to suppose that 
his memory of any particular case could 
not be as accurate as that of the man 
who was so doady concerned in the 
transaction. Aside from this, it is a 
common custom of courts of law, I be- 
lieve, that, when there is conflicting tes- 
timony, the word of a single witness 
for the prosecution is not suffident to 
convict Neverthdess the officer's word 
was accepted and I went to prison ob- 
viously to serve a ten-year sentence. 

My case, relatively unimportant as an 
Isolated inddent, nevertheless illustrates 
the dubious procedure used by officers 
throughout the coimtry to "railroad" 
objectors to prison. That such con- 
veniently irregular methods were in- 
dulged m is franldy admitted by the 
War Department in an ofiidal state- 
ment rdative to the release in January^ 
1919, of 113 objectors from Port 
Leavenworth, in which statement these 
men are described as follows: "Group 
I indudes those men whom Ae Board 
of Inquiry has heretofore examined and 
found to be consdentious in thdr objec- 
tions. Group II indudes those men 
who were not brought before the Board 
of Inquiry prior to thdr court-martial 
conviction." The implication is appar- 
ent that the prison sentences of these 
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individuab were not in strict accordance 
with the law. 

By December, 1918, there were gath- 
ered together at the United States Dis- 
ciplinary Barracks, at Fort Leaven- 
worth, nearly six hundred objectors. 
This contingent included almost every 
type of objector from Quaker and Holy 
Jumper to Syndicalist and Philosophical 
Anarchist. Many of these prisoners 
were men of unusual intellectual attain- 
ments. Prominent among them were a 
Rhodes Scholar and university profes- 
sor, many collq;e graduates, a lawyer, 
a poet, several talented artists and ca- 
pable labor leaders. The religioos ol- 
jectors in the main were quiet, in- 
offensive farmer lads, extremist non- 
resistants. This whole objector group 
then, together with two thousand or 
more non-criminal miilitary prisoners, 
composed an unusual class of prison in- 
mates. Supplementing this unwonted 
situation, was the fact that the prison 
was congested far beyond capacity, both* 
as regards the physical facilties of the 
prison building and the executive 
capabilites of the officers in charge. 
Such a condition of affairs, unforeseen 
and hence unplanned for by the War 
Department, was bound to develop dis- 
astrously. 

Soldier prisoners who had committed 
some minor breach of military discipline, 
conscientious objectors, confirmed crim- 
inals, sex perverts — all were carelessly 
herded together in living conditions that 
were unspeakable. People who have 
never endured a prison experience can- 
not possibly conceive the loathsomeness, 
the utter filth of jail existence. It 
brutalizes and d^^des. It does not 
reform criminals nor prevent crime. 
Rather does it create criminals and in- 
duce crime. At the Disciplinary Bar- 
racks, the physical conditions of living 
were neither sanitary nor healthful. 
Venereal cases were imsegregated and 
no systematic inspection attempted to 
detect new infections. Vice of an un- 
speakable character was rampant. The 
prison labor performed by the men was 



deadening and monotonous. The food 
was neither clean nor well cooked. Yet 
this is the institution that Secretary of 
War Baker, after a cursory tour of in- 
spection, reported as being a "model 
prison.'' Little do these investigators 
and departmental heads know about the 
actual conditions existing in the insti- 
tutions they so complacently cover with 
the official coat of "whitewash.'' 

Affected by such wretched conditions 
of living; unnaturally restrained by an 
irrational system of so-called "disci- 
pline"; and most of all deeply resent- 
ful of the injustices that had universally 
been accorded them' by an already dis- 
credited court-martial system, this mob 
of prisoners was bound to revolt sooner 
or later. An outbreak was imminent 
but its nature or direction could not be 
prophesied. Suddenly, during January, 
1919, it came in the form of race riot- 
ing. A burly n^gro had assaulted a 
white youth. The latter's "gang" re- 
taliated by catching the n^pro the next 
morning and beating him into insensi- 
bility. Later on I had occasion to talk 
with the leader of this gang and hear 
his side of the story. According to 
him, the n^;ro was a huge, powerful 
black who could whip single-handed 
two or three average prisoners. Time 
and again he had attacked white prison- 
ers. Often he was caught red-handed 
in these acts. Yet the executive officer 
failed to punish the negro for his of- 
fenses. "So," concluded the gang 
leader, "we had to take the law into our 
own hands." The gangsters story thus 
placed the fault with the executive 
officer. 

Wherever the blame is laid, this in- 
cident was the signal for the starting of 
a veritable orgy of blood-lust and race 
hatred that transformed the jail en- 
closure into a miniature battlefield. For 
four days gangs of white prisoners 
would comer single blacks and beat 
them mercilessly. Long pent up ener- 
gies of these youthful prisoners burst 
forth in this furious, bloody debauch. 
To many of the prisoners any excite- 
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ment was a welcome diversion from the 
monotonous and depressing prison rou- 
tine and, with the mob spirit active, it 
did not trouble the consciences of in- 
dividuals that the outbreak assumed 
such a vicious and violent form. It 
should not be necessary to state that 
none of the conscientious objectors were 
implicated in this rioting, except for 
the few negro religious objectors who 
were among the unfortunate victims of 
the outrages of the whites. 

To make matters worse, the executive 
officer on several occasions appeared 
before large groups of prisoners and 
sneeringly dared them to do their worst. 
Besides, negroes were purposely as- 
signed to quarters in the most violent 
cell wings. This was a puerile, taunting 
show of authority on the part of the 
officers, and the rioters reacted to it 
by becoming increasingly sullen and re- 
bellious, more than ever determined to 
continue their excesses. 

Finally the prison officials, determined 
at all costs to quell the disturbance, 
instituted the "iron rule" which is the 
strictest and most repressive form of 
prison discipline. This capped the cli- 
max. No longer was the enemy de- 
scribed in tenus of skin-color. It be- 
came a matter of clothes. The khaki 
of the military prison keeper distin- 
guished the common enemy. The whole 
prison population, strangely unified, 
came out in open revolt against the 
prison regime itself. Over night the 
violent, bloody race conflict changed into 
a thoroughly non-rcsistent, pacific 
strike. So complete and sudden was 
the transformation that it seemed 
miraculous. One morning the men 
stood in the prison yard, quietly folded 
their arms, and determinedly, even 
laughingly, refused to work. 

It is impossible here to depict in de- 
tail the incidents of this strike and the 
events that followed. The results of 
the strike, however, may be briefly 
enumerated. The commandant granted 
the strike demands of the men and 
recognized a Prisoners' Grievance Com- 



mittee. For some time there was at 
least a semblance of prison democracy 
which was temporarily and partially 
successful. Many prisoners received 
reductions in their sentences and were 
released. The remaining ones were 
granted privileges that ameliorated 
somewhat their unhappy life. This im- 
proved situation prevailed for some 
months but the latest news from Fort 
Leavenworth discloses the fact that all 
vestiges of prison democracy have been 
destroyed by the present commandant. 
The old repressive methods are in force 
and conditions obtain which are as evil 
in their effect on the imprisoned soldier 
as ever. 

In this narrative I have merely 
touched upon the salient features of the 
camp and prison experiences of con- 
scientious objectors. It does not, can- 
not begin to tell the whole story. It 
would take a master's pen to picture 
the colorful details of prison life and 
the unquestioned hardships endured by 
the objectors. 

I have made no mention, for example, 
of the so-called "absolutist" objectors — 
the group which has throughout been 
most consistent in its stand. The lot of 
the absolutists has been the hardest of 
all. Refusing all military or alterna- 
tive service, their principles further for- 
bade their performance of prison labor. 
Extremists and fanatics you may choose 
to call them but their staunch courage 
and tmswerving loyalty to conviction is 
rivaled only by tfie most noteworthy 
acts of heroism of soldiers on the battle- 
field. In camp, guardhouse and prison, 
these men passed through period after 
period of cruel mistreatment. They 
were beaten, bayoneted, and, in certain 
extreme cases hung by the neck with a 
rope until they became unconscious. 
In prison they endured month after 
month of solitary confinement in the 
dark cell on fortnightly periods of bread 
and water; the while being chained to 
the bars nine hours a day and seven 
days a week. Three of them died di- 
rectly as a result of their "dungeon" 
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treatment Only last September, fully 
ten months after the signing of the 
armistice, this same absolutist group was 
again subjected to the bread and water 
treatment and other petty indignities 
at Fort Douglas where most of them 
are still confined. 

The problem then still exists. The 
only adequate solution is dictated by the 
sense of justice and fair treatment that 
is claimed to be traditionally American: 
it is amnesty for all war-time prisoners, 
both civilian and military. 

War-time patriotisms was fundamen- 
tally a form of intense religious ortho- 



doxy. An institutionalized orthodox 
religion cannot allow widun its member- 
ship a minority that qoestiona the tenets 
of tfie faith; ckr it crma lo exist as 
such and bccones merely an open 
forum. But the open f onn idea is the 
essence of Americanism, at least during 
peace times. It is high tfane liiat we 
restore the American open foroto where 
the minority has f uU Hberty of express- 
ing unorthodox opinions. The fitst and 
most important step in this direction is 
the release of all religious and political 
prisoners. 



A MISUNDERSTOOD SAINT 

BY ROYAL J. DAVIS 



F)R a saint to be remembered 
chiefly because of a heathen cus- 
tom accidentally associated with his 
name must be the most galling of 
fates, but nothing less has befallen 
the Christian martyr known as Saint 
Valentine. Here is the story of the 
tragedy as related in the Century Dic- 
tionary Cyclopedia of Names: 

His festiyal was observed on the 14th 
of February before the time of Gregory 
the Great The custom of sending valen- 
tines had its origin in a heathen practice 
connected with Uie worshi|> of Juno on 
or about this day: its association with the 
saint is wholly accidental 

Even when we make allowance for 
the artificial poignancy imparted by 
the Centtiry's characteristically crisp 
style, the matter is sufficiently pain- 
ful. To be burned at the stake and 
thereafter revered as a hero— who 
would not cheerfully tmdergo such 
martyrdom? But to be put to all the 
trouble of being a miar^, and then 
to be remembered as the patron saint 
of the little shop around the comer 
with the windows full of picture post- 
cards--4the stoutest spirit might quail 
before such a career. 

The horrible question arises, how- 



ever: Would the good saint have 
been remembered at aU if it hadn't 
been for the coincidence that mixed 
his name up with a pretty custom? 
On the other hand, may ndt the sur- 
vival of Valentine Day owe some- 
thing to its association with so hallowed 
a personage? This would not be the 
only instance of the defiance of time by 
two things together, each of which had 
no use for the other. 

In any case. Saint Valentine's mar- 
tyrdom — assuming that he continues 
to take an interest in mundane af- 
fairs — ^really began with his death. 
Many saints, secular as well as re- 
ligious, are honored for performing 
greater adiievements than they ac- 
tually did; he is honored for his sup* 
posed part in an activity of which he 
would probably have been ashamed. 

But does not the lesson of his 
fame lie just here? Who shall as- 
sume to say that an ordinary saint 
could win his halo by a better deed 
than that of inspiring people to send 
greetings to one anotheir at the per- 
iod at which the Christmas ^irit 
has worn rather thin? Saint Viden- 
tine might not have felt this way 
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aJbottt it, but may there not be les- 
sons for even saints to learn? Mar- 
tyrs have always been so sure that 
they knew better than their perse- 
cutors what was worth while. If one 
ventured to hint a fault in martyrs» it 
would be this celestial serenity. They 
have always appealed from the pres- 
ent to the future with the utmost 
confidence, with almost an assump- 
tion of foreknowledge, indeed, which 
was not calculated to assuage the 
passions of their tormentors. Yet 
look at what has happened to Saint 
Valentine. The self-sacrificing la- 
bors of his earthly service are for- 
gotten, and the sanctity of his name 
appropriated for a merry-making. He 
may not have needed the lesson, but 
there have been saints who could 
have meditated with profit upon the 
way in which Time rearranged our 
toys. We must give ourselves to 



the task that summons us, but we 
may do it with a wise modesty that 
refuses to say what the world will 
finally call small and what great. 

If, tfien. Saint Valentine sufEers 
from the most trying of crosses, that 
of being misunderstood, — his suflFer- 
ing being sharpened now and then by 
the ribaldry of certain of the missives 
sent in his name — he may also be 
finding the comfort of a philosopher 
in the reflection that he misunder- 
stood as well as was misunderstood. 
Perhaps he may allow himself a smile 
at the fancy that if he were to live 
his life over again, he would look 
at things a bit differently. That be- 
ing out of ithe question, he has the 
satisfaction of knowing that the very 
misunderstanding of which he is the 
victim has placed him upon a special 
pedestal. 
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CivxuzATiON. By Georges Duhamd. Trans- 
lated tor B. S. Brooks. The Century 
Compsior. Pp. 28^ 

The dari^, the delicaqy of allusion, the 
forceful neatness which so commend the 
trained French writer appear to particular 
advantage, even in translation, m these 
sketches by a surgeon who is reflecting; 
sometimes ironically but never pessimistically, 
under his four years' experiences in the war. 
He has observed many types of men in the 
emeiKency tents and in the hospitals at home, 
the wounded soldier, the doctor, the official 
whose mind (even in France) is in his gold 
braid, the orderly, the keeper of the morgue. 
It is because he has seen these people as hu- 
man beings that his pages so impress one 
with the tragic futility and wickedness of a 
system of things which brings men to the 
passes here described 

Details there are which do not make 
pleasant reading any more than in Barbusse's 
Under Pin or Latzko's Men in War* Some 
timet there is a flash of genial humor; 



but most often the humor is satiric A good 
illustration of the latter sort is the story of 
Rabot, the timorous little laborer, brought up 
as a charity-child and underfed, who hss 
evidently never learned how to laugh. *Khit 
tried to imagine what his face would look 
like if it smiled, but it was not made lor 
such things." And then tiie lady in green 
visited the ward to cheer up the wounded. 
She stood at the foot of Rabot's bed and 
spoke : Tou are a brave man I What recog- 
nition ought we not give you I But you ^- 
ready know the greatest recompense of idl. 
Glory I The rapturous ardor of combat I 
The exquisite anguish of bounding forward 
with bayonet lettering in the sun • • ^f 
Then occurred something altogether unex- 
pected Rabot ceased to resemble himself, 
all his features drew together * * * A 
hoarse voice issued in jerks from his skde- 
ton-like chest, and all the world could see 
that Rabot was laughing. 

What the author has learned from the 
war is summed up in the dosing sketch. 
He draws a picture of the care expended to 
make the "A. C A.** the most perfect ^ng 
in the line of military ambulance. On the 
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c^entiiig tables and at the stretchers are 
black troops drafted from their homes in 
backward Asia and Africa. 

'*My glance met that of one of the blacks 
and I ha4 a sensation of sickness. It was 
a calm, profound gaze like that of % child 
or a young dog. The savage was turning 
his head gently from right to left and look- 
ing at the extraordinary objects around him. 
His dark pupils linger^ lightly over all the 
marvelous details of this workshop for re- 
pairing the human machine. And these eyes, 
which betrayed no thought, were none the 
less disquieting. For one moment I was 
stupid enough to think, How astonished he 
must bel' But this silly thought left me, 
and I no longer felt anything but an insur- 
mountable shame. ^ * * 

"All these things which surrounded me 
were made for a good purpose. It was 
civilization's reply to itself, the correction it 
was giving to its own destructive eruptions; 
it took all this complexity to efface a little 
of die immense harm engendered by the age 
of the machines. I thought once more of fiit 
inexplicable look of the savage. * * * 

"Civilization I the true Civilization — I of- 
ten think of it It is a marble statue on a 
barren hill, it is a man saying, 'Return good 
for evil'f But for nearly two thousand 
years people have done nothing but repeat 
these things over and over, and the princes 
and the priests have far too many interests 
in the age as it is to conceive other things 
like them." 

*'As it i/'— there is the trouble, is it not? 
Read the book when in danger of lapsing 
into contentment with things as th^ are. 

H. N. 



Education by Violsnol By Henry S. Can- 
by. The Macmillan Company. Pp. 233. 

These papers on war experiences and re- 
flections were w^-itten either in the closing 
months of the struggle or immediately after 
the armistice. They deserve reading for 
their reminder of the faiths that stirred such 
patriots as the writer in the days when the 
wave of moral enthusiasm provoked by the 
war was at its crest. That spirit is subsid- 
ing; and many a hope for the days of recon- 
struction seems in danger of inglorious 
stranding. "Fine minds have responded 
finely to the war, base minds basely," says 
Professor Canby. For suggestions as to how 
to make continuing use of the finer re- 
sponses, the last three papers of his book are 
specially to be commended. "Education by 
Violence," "When Johnny Comes Home," 
and "War's Ending." 

H. N. 



RjGaacnoNs on Was and Dsatk. By Dr. 
Sigmund Freud. Authorized translatioa 
by A A. Boull and Alfred B. Kuttner. 
Moffatt Yard. Pp. 72. 

In these papers Dr. Freud mterprets two 
aspects of the psychology of war in the light 
of his well-known theory of the covert wish. 
He is profoundly saddened by war-time 
revelations of human short-coming, and la- 
ments particularly that science has lost her 
dispassionate impartiality. It is in no cynical 
spirit that he writes: "The individual citizen 
can prove with dismay in this war uriiat oc- 
casionally thrust itself upon him in times of 
peace, namely, that the state forbids him to 
do wrong not because it wishes to do away 
with wrongdoing, but because it wishes to 
monopolize it, like salt and tobacco. A 
state at war makes free of every act that 
would dishonor the individual"^ 

He finds Consolation (?) in the reflection 
that in our pain at "the uncivilized behavior 
of otir fellow world-citizens," we are the vic- 
tims of illusion. In reality, "men have not 
sunk as deeply as we feared because th^r 
never really rose as high as we had t>e- 
lieved" He means that the processes of civiU 
ization have simply inhibited outward acts 
but have not transformed the inner springs 
of good and evil. Hence the violence with 
which the suppressed impulses erupt in war. 
The paper is worth reading even though it 
offers no special therapeutic "Perhaps only 
later developments will succeed in changing 
these conditions. But a little more trudiful- 
ness and straightforward dealing on all sides, 
both in the relation of people towards each 
other, and between themselves and those who 
govern them, might smooth the way for such 
a change." 

The second paper is less important It 
points out once more the existence of the 
suppressed wish for the death of the disliked, 
tracing it back to its (supposed) roots in 
primitive w&i'f>ire. It explains heroism as 
due largely to a belief — based of course on a 
desire— in the impossibility of our own ex- 
tinction (page 62). The thesis is rather sur- 
prising. It has by no means been proved 
that most men refuse to believe in the possi- 
bility of their own taking-off; and even if 
this were the case, the explanation would 
still fall far short of explaining why men 
are heroic 

H. N. 



* Dr. Freud is an Auitrian, and one wonden wby 
his book was permitted to see print. The query is also 
sugeested by the publication of his countryman, 
Andreas Latzko's Men in War, the series of masterly 
tales recently published here in translation by Messrs. 
Bont and I^tveright. 
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Ths N<w Map ot Asia. By Herbert A 
Gibbons. The Century Company. Pp. 
571. 

Mr. (Mbbbns has once more put hu read- 
ers in his debt by presenting greatly needed 
information upon recent history. His latest 
book tells the story of the Western powers 
in Asia during the past twenty years. Like 
his New Map of Africa, it is a tale that re- 
minds us sharply how huge is the task of 
getting ethical' principles into the dealings 
of the dominant peoples toward the weaker. 

Each of the countries owned directly or 
indirectly (through "protectorates," etc.) by 
forttgn lands is described in chapters re- 
counting the origins of the possession, the 
eflFects upon the country, the present state of 
aflEairs and the outlook for the future. 
The chapters oh China and Japan are par- 
ticularly timely. In discussing the Shantung 
problem, for example, Mr. Gibbons, without 
endorsing the attitude of Japan, makes us 
see that from the viewpoint of the Japanese, 
there is nothing particularly reprehensible 
in their treatment of China. From the day 
when the British made war upon China in 
the interests of the opium trade and took 
Hong Kong to the days when France, Ger- 
many and Russia seized choice morsels, an 
example was set which Japan has not hesi- 
tated to follow, on the plea that her own 
safety demanded getting into the game be- 
fore it was too late. It is hard to read 
these chapters without a blush. 

The same is true of the dhapters on In- 
dia and Persia. The warm admiration for 
Englishmen which the author reveals in many 
of his writings does not blind him to the 
ugly side of British imperialism. He is 
keenly disappointed at the Peace of Ver- 
sailles. Readers who want light upon the 
present world-situation— a light which re- 
quires an understanding of the designs of 
die big powers upon Asia and Africa — 
will do weU to consult this able student 

H. N. 



PioFosSD Roads lo F^oosdom: Sooausu, 
Anarchism and Syndicalism. By Ber- 
trand Russell, F. R. S. Henry Holt and 
Company. Pp. 218. 

Here is a book to be specially commended 
in these days of great and rapid world- 
change. Whether one agrees with Mr. Rus- 
sell or not, it is highly useful to survey in 
company with a mind as scholarly and as 
fine-grained as his a proposal as important 
as that of the Guild Socialism which he 
favors. That Mr. Russell is a distinguished 
philosopher surely does not disqualify him 
for such a study of the values and demerits 
in present tendencies. 



The first part o6 the book gives a his- 
torical sketch of Mesdcan Socialism, the hos- 
tility between the Sodatista and ^e Anar^ 
chists, and the rise of Syndicalism. The 
second part discusses the problems of work 
and pay, government and law, intematiooal 
relations, science and art, under State Social- 
ism, under Syndicalism (which would abolish 
the state and hftve things run entirely by the 
producers), and especially under Guild So- 
cialism. The later system, Mr. Russell b^ 
lieves, will combine the advantages of the 
other two (for he holds that each has cer- 
tain advantages indeed) by * sort of federal- 
ism among the industries. This movement, 
which seems to be rapidly increasing in 
favor among British radicals, aims to secure 
autonomy for industry with curtailment but 
not abolition of the power of the State. 
As against Parliamentary Socialism, which 
looks on man chiefly as consumer, this point 
of view regards him chiefly as producer, and 
is more concerned to secure freedom in the 
work itself than to increase the individual's 
share of the product 

Not the least excellence in the book is 
the breadth of view that takes in the argu- 
ments against his case as well as those for 
it It is his own special bigness of outlook 
that makes Mr. Russell plead so warmly 
for an understanding of the reasons why the 
personality of radical reformers so often re- 
pels instead of attracting. These pages (xii 
to xviii) are among the best in the book. 
The chapter on international relations pomts 
out the connections between war and capital- 
ism, with its desire to exploit backward 
countries and its control of the press. He 
makes a point also of the tendency in a 
capitalistic society to encourage pugnacity by 
encouraging the habit of "bossing." "So long 
as capitalist society persists, an undue meas- 
ure of power will be in the hands of those 
who have acquired wealth and influence^ 
through a great position in industry and 
finance. Such men are in the habit, in pri- 
vate life, of finding their will seldom ques- 
tioned; they are surrounded by obsequious 
satellites and are not infrequently engaged in 
conflicts with trade unions. » » ♦ The 
man who is accustomed to find submission 
to his will becomes indignant when he finds 
opposition. Instinctively he is convinced that 
opposition is wicked and must be crushed" 
(p. 144). 

But Mr. Russell has not lost his perspec- 
tive. He regards it as only a half truth 
that wars would cease if capitalism disap- 
peared. He recalls the fact that there were 
wars before the era of business competition, 
and that man's pugnacity is too deeply rooted 
to be killed off by closing one of the out- 
lets. He instances the existence of race- 
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hatreds for which there is no toononic 
cause and points to th« likelihood tiiat 
'Hhose who have been inspired to action by 
the doctrine of the class war will have ac^ 
<|uired the habit of hatred, and will instinc- 
tively seew new enemies when the old ones 
have been vanquished" (p. 149). The real 
obstacle to peace is in the heart and mind of 
man; and the idtiiiiatft hgp^ he insists ra- 
quires a combining of the ontward recon- 
structions with a thorongh-gotng ethical reno- 
vation. 

H. N. 



RxucioHs <»r THS Pasy Am PttssMT. Edited 
by J. A. Montgomery. J. B. Lja^n* 
cott and Company. Pp. 450. Pricey 
$2.50. 

This book consists of foorteen lectores mi 
andcnt and modem religions, edited by the 
professor of Hebrew in the Ifasversitv of 
Fennaylvania and contributed by fellow- 
members of the faculty and of tiie Univer- 
sttVs dc^rtment devoted to the History of 
Religions. The book is to be contrasted 
with many a predecessor covering tiie same 
field. Unlike the London volume of forty 
years ago.— TjW RiUgions of th§ Worlds 



and the recent New York publio 
^ of Religions (edited by 
J. H. Randall), this work i« a Kw«^ of 



professors and spedalists. Unlike Pfleid- 
erer's Reliaion and Historic FoMs, and 
George F. Moore's History of Reliffions^-^m 
-which a single author covers the entire 
field, — ^ve have here as many writers as 
there are religions presented, excepting on^ 
in the case of two of the Semitic rdigions 
the Babylonian-Asnrian and the Mo- 
hammedan, which Frofessor Jastrow has 
discussed, and again, in the case of three of 
the Aryan religions — ^Vedism, Brahmanism 
and Buddhism,— with which Professor Ed- 
gerton deals. Unlike James Freeman 
Clarke's Ten Great ReKgions^—yMdh treats 
Oiristianity as the absolute religion, as pos- 
sessing an that is good in the non-Christian 
religions together with elements of thooght 
and sentiment peculiar to itself,— this latest 
contribution to the study of comparative re- 
ligions is wholly free from the bias of sec- 
tarianism. 

It is the peculiar merit of this volume 
that each rehgion is treated by a spedalist 
and with entire freedom of thou^t, his 
prime purpose being a simple, direct and 
accurate presentation of the truth. Each 
chapter is supplemented with a bibliography 
which in every case bears witness to the 
ouality and modernity of the scholarship re- 
flected in the chapter. The hook has a 
double value in that it furnishes an au- 
thoritative exposition of what each religion 
stands for and at the same time Ulustratea 
results achieved by the science of compara- 
tive religion. Chief amon^ these, perhaps, is 
the discovery that the hifrfiest ewcal prin- 
ciples of ditterent parts ol the human race 



tend to coincide (p. 155). As the reader 
proceeds from cha^^ter to diapter the con- 
viction is borne in upon him (and with 
cumulative effect) that such moral senti- 
ments as justice, temperance, tniiJifqlncss> 
patience^ love, merc^, — far ftom l^eing the 
peculiar proper^r of any One refigion, are 
mculcated in the Bibles of all rdigions. 
He sees, too, that spirittnl sentimenti^ audi 
as awe^ reverence, wonder, a^atioa, wor- 
ship,— far from being peculiar to aqy one 
rdi^on, have found exprsasiott in all the 
various systems ol faith. 

Moreover, it is made aaparent thai dif- 
ferences of climate, of environment and of 
radal origin have produced vaiying ex- 
pressions of one and the same smntnad sen- 
timent; so that, whether it be me Folyiies- 
ian, squatting in dumb meditatioa befoi« hb 
feathered god; or whether It be tiie Mo- 
hammedan, prostrate in front of hie mosqae ; 
or whether it be the Christian^ knedii^ in 
pedtional pr^y^ to his Father m Hcaveor- 
it is one and the same sjMritual hunger that 
is bdng expressed. 

Here, again, it is made phtn Aat the old 
classification of religions.— aceordfaw to 
iriiich Christianity was pot in a ^ss liy it- 
self, as the one, true, divine religion, and 
all the other religions set in awmer class, 
and labdled ''pagan," or -'fakei'-most be 
abandoned as obsolete and unwarranted. 

In nearly every one of the foorteen diap- 
ters we nind occasional cause for Assent 
from positions which the writers have titen 
without qualification or reserve. A few 
examples follow. Professor Me i i tg o m e iy 's 
sketch of the distinctive features of the He- 
brew religion (p. 82), fails to iaehide the 
cardinal conception of RighteiMMiMess (with 
its twofold source) and its subsequent modi- 
fication in the post-prophetic period, which 
prepared the way for me Pauline theology. 
We note also this author^s defence of a He- 
brew doctrine of etemalitv, as co nt ra st ed 
with immortality (111). He iq>peals par- 
ticularly to the weU known passages in Job 
and the Psafans, but the fact is that eadi 
one of these admits of an in t erp re t atio n 
consistent with the prevailing Old Testa- 
ment view of Sheol as man's ultimate des- 
tiny. 

In Professor Edgerton's treatment of 
"Nirvana" he ventures the statement that 
'Ho strict and orinnal Buddhism, Ninrana 
means absolute annihilation'* (p. 145). Here 
he sides widi Childers and Oldenberg as 
against Rhys Davids and Max Mudler, die 
former holding that the Buddha i n terpre te d 
Nirvana to mean the "attainment of per- 
fection in this life" and has nodung to do 
with a hereafter, ^ile Max Mueller eoa- 
tended that by Nirvana 4ie Buddha mennt 
^an absolute peace of aoul, of wliicii tfie 
repose of the saint is a foretaste." But tiic 
truth is that (Sautama never cotnmitted Um- 
self to a positive definition of rannna. All 
his authentic utterancea on ^ mnittt are 
negative, in^Qrmg nothing mote tnon that 
blessed state hi which t^Mk ia fimwcr an- 
posnUe. 
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Professor Kent fai cooamentiiiff npoii llit 
Zoroastmn tiicQlogy» with its tnniieBl dail« 
issL remarks diat "Zoroaster's scrfuttoo is 
per&aps a presentation of the probka 
rather than a solution" (195). But surdtf, 
we 01^ saj more than that For, Zo- 
roaster did not regard Ahura-Mazdft as om- 
nipotent ah initio. Rather was it his belief 
that the accepted dualism is neither abso- 
lute nor eternal, but merely '*Bn episode in 
the existence of Ahura-Mazda,** the supreme 
God, in truth; omniscient and omnipresent, 
but not yet omnipotent, because coeval with 
Him, though not coetemd with Him, is 
Angro-Mainyns,— the Zoroastrian Satan. 

In iht chapter <kvoted to "Early Chri»- 
tianity," Professor Newbold says that "the 
gospel preached by the apostles included all 
that Jesus taught" (p. 367). But is not 
just me obteneo 6f the ediico-refisious mes- 
sage of Jesus a disfimgmshmg feature of 
the gospel of the apostles? What is its 
substance but doctrines about Jesus,— as 
Messiah »nd also as Savior, by reason of 
his crucifixion, resurrection and ascension? 

It is to be hoped that the second edition 
of this book will be supplied with an index 
and with ampler citations from original 
sources when expounding the tiieolo^ and 
ethics of the various systems of reh^on. 

In as age and among a people eager 
for short-cuts and quick result^ this book 
renders an invaltiable service. It furnishes 
those persons who are too preoccupied for 
reading the series of monographs published 
hy the "American Committee for Lectures 
on the History of Relieions," with a re- 
liable, impartial and aainirabt;y condensed 
account of the leading religions of the 
world. 

A. W. M. 



Reucxon and CtTttUB*. By Frederick Schlei- 
ter. Columbia University Press. Pp. 
193. 

Dr. Schleiter in this highly technical essay, 
submitted as a thesis for the doctorate in 
philosophy at Columbia University, surveys 
the various methods of approach to religious 
phenomena used by distinguished anthropolo- 
gists and ethnologists. 

He insists that religions cannot be ex- 
plained apart from their peculiar cultural 
setting, and at the same time shows the 
difficulty of reaching an adequate basis for 
the evaluati<m of early religions by a study 
of a limited geographical area or a circtmi- 
scribed historical period. The temptation of 
ethnologists has been to form a priori their 
theories of man's religious origins, and then 
find proof for diese theories in citing this 
or that alleged prehistoric custom and ex- 
tending it as a general phenomenon. It is 
dangerous, he says, to posit an absolutely 
primitive Malaysian religion and proceed to 
elaborate from it the cults of developing 



Dr. Schleiter writes interesting chapters on 
the relation of magic to religion, on the in* 
fluence of the belief in emanations and the 
powers of physical bodies, on the suboon* 
scions in religion, and on die relation of 
causality to magic and religion in early cul- 
tures. There is a great wealth of quotation 
in the book; tfie author acknowledges his 
indel>tedness to scholars like Boas, Frazer, 
Skeat, Goldenweiser, and Schmidt on every 
page. In fact his essay is an extended com- 
mentary on the work of these masters. 

Dr. Schleiter has no positive theory of the 
origins of religion to support His conclu- 
sions are rather negative, or at least th^ 
eventuate in the wamhig against hasty gen- 
eralizations and premature classifications in 
this field. "We do not meant," he says at the 
end, "to attack indiscriminately and at large 
the processes of generalization and abstrac- 
tion, and to contend that the proper study 
of all cultural phenomena consists in the 
return to concrete particularity in such man- 
ner as to involve nothing more than de- 
scriptive characterizations but rather to sug- 
gest that these logical processes, which lift 
facts out of their indigenous habitats and 
deal with them in their universalized as- 
pects, should be applied with much more 
caution than is customary." 

D. S. M. 



Thb Jusus or History. By T. R. Glover. 
Association Press. Pp. 225. 
Students of the early Christian Church 
who are familiar with Professor Glover's de- 
lightfully written books on The Conflict of 
Religions in the Early Roman Empire and 
Life and Letters in the Fourth Century, will 
turn with anticipation to any new book 
bearing his name. But in the present work, 
which is tfie digest of, a number of lectures 
delivered in the various cities of India and 
published through the British Student Chris- 
tian Organization, they will be somewhat 
disappointed. The title leads one to expect 
an historical account of the influence of 
Jesus on men's thought and action through 
the centuries, enriched with the illustrative 
detail of religious speculation and activity 
with which die author's mind is so well 
stored. Instead, until the very close of the 
book, we have a series of chapters on the 
mind of Jesus, on his teaching about God 
and man, on his view of sin, on his choice 
of the cross, which read like the pious gen- 
eralities of a good-souled but inexpert Sun- 
day Schbol superintendent Rhetorical ques- 
tions, platitudinous, patronizing commenda- 
tions, hortatory sermonizing, interlard the 
pages, so that they drip fatness; and quota- 
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tions are repeated again and again, with a 
rather elementary exegesis. 

Instead of the Jesus of history, Dr. Glover 
portrays the Jesus of Christian psychology. 
His book is a plea for the Christocentric con- 
ception of religion— not a new theme at all; 
and his arguments are neither deep nor con« 
vindng. Perhaps the sentimental dis(tutsi- 
tion on the power of Jesus' eyes as he looked 
upon a sinner or a seeker might be an ac- 
ceptable form of discourse for the young 
men of India, but one feels that such a 
style of composition is rather beneath Dr. 
Glover's powers of pen and mind. 

It is only when he comes to the penulti- 
mate chapter on "The Church in the Ro- 
man Empire" that die author finds the 
dignity and force of his theme.. Here he is 
on familiar ground, and all the charm of his 
mind saturated with the life of imperial 
Rome appears in his pages. The masterly 
summary of the syncretism of the Empire, 
the keen criticism of the pagan gods who 
were a "drag on morality," the story of the 
penetration of this fearsome and undiscip- 
lined religiosity of paganism by the positive 
teaching of Christianity— all this is in strik- 
ing contrast with the di£Fuse and superficial 
preachments of the earlier chapters. 

The book is well worth reading for the 
last two chapters. 

D. S. M. 



A Book About tr< Engush Bibul By Jo- 
siah H. Penniman. Pp. 444. The Mac- 
millan Company, 

The expressed purpose of this volume by 
the professor of English literature in the 
University of Pennsylvania is "to give a 
brief account of the English Bible, its imme- 



diate sources and their contents, the literary 
background and surroundings, the forms and 
characteristics of the constituent books and 
their relation to each other" (p. vii). Addi- 
tional chapters give a short history of the 
translation of the Bible into English from 
Saxon times to our own day. 

The book grew out of a series of lectures 
delivered to the students of the University, 
and while these may have been satisfactory 
as such, the book must be considered disap- 
pointing. The style is diffuse and involved, 
the arrangement of the material uninspired 
by the ideas of development, the author'a 
standpoint painfully lacking m critical appre- 
daticm of the composite character of suds 
books as Exodus, Leviticus, Isaiah, Zechar- 
iah ; of the evolution of Hebrew literature as 
qtiite other than what it appears to be as the 
books of the Bible stand; of the devdopment 
of Hebrew legislation from the Code in 
Exodus XXXIV to the latest laws in Le- 
viticus. In no sense can this book be re- 
garded as a contribution to our literature 
on the Bible. Indeed one is led to ask why, 
in view of Professor Gardiner's volume on 
The Bible as Literature and the recent mono- 
graphs of Professors Kent and Moulton, the 
author should have fdt prompted to publish 
the lectures given his students. 

The lectures covered by chapters XVI- 
XXI, dealing with the printed Hiis^ish Bible 
and English versions, mig^t have been se- 
lected from the total group of lectures as de- 
, serving of publication in booklet form, since 
in these six lectures the author has intro- 
duced certain data not met with in other 
popular works on the subject But for the 
rest of the lectures there could seem to be 
no adequate reason for giving them wider 
publidty in book form. 

A. W. M. 
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Aid for European Societies 

The American Ethical Union issued at 
the first of the year a leaflet which con- 
tained letters from representatives of the 
European Societies dealing with the ex- 
ceptional opportunities for the spread of 
the Movement in England and on the 
Continent, and appealing for financial aid. 
This leaflet was distributed at the meet- 
ings of a number of the American So- 
cieties on January 4th, and the collec- 
tions taken on that dav are to be de- 
voted to the work of the Movement on 
the other side. Reports have not been 
received from the other Societies, but 
New York and Brooklyn have already 
collected over eleven hundred dollars, 
five hundred of which was cabled to the 
other side as a Christmas surprise. 



Helping the Foreign-Bom 

The "Practical Problems of the Immi- 
grant" are being discussd at a series of six 
conferences arranged by the Study and 
Service Group of the New York Society. 
The conferences, which are conducted by 
experienced leaders, are held in the So- 
ciety building on Wednesday mornings in 
January and February, at 10:J0. Among 
the specific topics considered are "Home 
and Family Adjustment," "Health," and 
"Legal Protection and Immigrant Laws." 

These conferences, which are free for those 
studying to do volunteer work among the 
foreign-bom, are designed to supplement the 
course of Americanization lectures given un- 
der the auspices of the Womens Organiza- 
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tions of the Society on Friday morning^s at 
11 M, Several of the addresses in this series, 
by prominent representatives of the foreign 
gronps, are to be published in Trk Standakd. 
The first of these, in whidi Professor 
Petninkevitch deals with "The Russian Prob- 
lem in the United States," appears in this 
issue. 

Junior Group Begins Work 

The first of a series of monthly social 
meetings was held by the Junior Group of 
the New York Society on Sunday, January 
18th. Almost 100 persons enjoyed a musicsd 
program, including piano and vocal selections. 
One feature of the evening was a visit to 
the new room on the fifth floor of the 
Society building which is to be used as a 
headquarters by the young people of the 
Society and School. A forum is to be 
inaugurated in die near future, and special- 
ized work is to be undertaken by music 
and study groups. 

"Sdiool and Home" 

The Parents and Teachers Association 
in New York continues to issue interest- 
ing numbers of its publication. School 
and Home. The latest number contains 
an article on "Educational Measure- 
ments" by Mr. Anarelo PatrL author of 
A Schoolmaster of the Great City^ as well 
as an article by Miss Bessie W. 
Stillman of the Ethical Culture School 
on ''Making and Unmaking Prejudice.'' 

A Community Forum 

Great interest in public questions is 
shown by the young people who attend 
the forum maintained in connection with 
the Community Club dances at the New 
York Society building, under the general 
auspices of the Women's Conference. The 
room is crowded to capacity each time 
and the ^discussions are very lively. The 
last topic considered was, the Mexican 
problem. 

The Mount Pleasant Cemetery 

The Mount Pleasant Cemetery, situated 
in the Westchester Valley near White 
Plains, New York, which is owned and 
controlled by the New York Society 
and has its city ofiice in the Society 
building, from its income has been able 
to call in its outstanding bonds and mort- 
gages. Over ten per cent of the mem- 
bers of the Societv are plot owners in 
the cemetery. Beginning January 1st of 
this year, five per cent of the proceeds 
of au sales of plots are to be reserved 
for the perpetual upkeep of the cemetery. 

Pnblio Fomm in BrooUjn 

The Men's Club of the Brooklyn So- 
ciety is holding public forum meetings 
at the Society House which fill the meet- 
ing room to capacity. In January, Miss 
Alice Riggs Hunt, speaking for two 



hours on "Facts About the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in Hungary," told the audience 
much which the newspapers had, up to 
that time, never printed. The next meet- 
ing, which will be held on Tuesday even- 
ing, Februarv 3rd, will be addressed by 
Mr. Allan McCurdy, whose subject is, 
''Is There Need of a New Political Party 
in America?" 

A theatrical performance, given for the 
benefit of the Brooklyn Society by the 
Provincetown Players, was greatly en- 
joyed. 

The Sunday morning program for the 
next month is: Februarv 1st, Dr. John 
Ir. Elliott: "How to Treat the Young 
Rebel;" February 8th, Dr. Henry Neu- 
mann: "How Much of a Menace to 
America are the Foreign-Bom?" Febru- 
ary 15th, Dr. Neumann: "Robert B. Lee 
and Abraham Lincoln: Two American 
Types." The speakers on February 22nd 
and 29th, respectively, will be Mr. Hor- 
ace J. Bridges of Chicago and Mr. 
George E. O'Dell of Grand Rapids. Their 
subjects are to be announced later. 

Evening Meetings in Philadelphia 

Beginning January 4th. the Philadelphia 
Society held a series of Sunday evening 
meetings at the Societv House. At three 
of these gatherings, addresses were given 
under the auspices of the Women's Club, 
the Men's Club, and Group 76 (com- 
posed of the young people). On the 
evening of February 8th, a musicale and 
reception is to be given at the Society 
House. The thirty-nfth annual meeting 
was held on January 20th. 

Public Conferences in Grand Rapida 

At the close of the Sunday morning 
meetings in All Souls Church, the Grand 
Rapids Ethical Society holds a public 
conference, in which all persons inter- 
ested in civic betterment, in problems 
of reconstruction, and in the realization 
of democratic ideals are invited to par- 
ticipate. 

"The Ethical Approach to the Bible'^ 
is the subject under discussion in the 
class conducted by Mr. O'Dell Sunday 
mornings at 9:45 for the study of ethics. 
In addition to the regular Sunday morn- 
ing meetings, at 10:30, a series of ad- 
dresses on literary topics is being given 
Thursday afternoons at 4:15 by Mr. 
O'Dell and others. 

The Detroit Ethical Society 

A new class for child study has been 
formed under the auspices of the Wom- 
en's Society. Mr. Joseph Lee's Play In 
Education will be the first book studied. 
The Ethical School is growing in num- 
bers. Two classes meet reguis^riy and a 
third is required. During the absence of 
Mr. Freeman in the East in Tanuary, 
the platform was occupied by Mr. John 
F. Lloyd of Ann Arbor and by Miss 
Jane Addams. Mr. Lloyd spoke on "The 
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Background of The Present Labor Un- 
rest." and Miss Addams' subject was 
"What I saw In Europe." 

Chicago Society "Year Book^ 

The Ytfkr Book, recently published and 
distributed by the Chicago Society, con- 
tains an interesting personal letter from 
the leader, Mr. Horace J. Bridges, who 
gives a retrospective account of what he 
describes as his seven years of appren- 
ticeship in Chicago and expresses the 
hope that with the continued confidence 
of the Society he may henceforth be able 
to function as a journeyman, rather than 
as a novice in his craft. 

Attention is called by Mr. Bridges 
to experiences of the past year which 
have made the members of the Society 
more than ever aware of the need for 
permanent quarters. The interruption 
of building activities during the war and 
the present demand for housing facili- 
ties have necessitated a postponement of 
the plan for acquiring a society house, 
but the members "are determined that 
the delay shall not be a day longer than 
circumstances make imperative." The 
Women's Union has taken the lead 
in this movement Out of the 
proceeds of theater benefit perform- 
ances and bazaars for the aid of 
such worthy philantropies as Henry Booth 
House and the Legal Aid Society, the union 
has set aside a certain percentage and thus 
acquired what is described as a "nest-egg." 
Now that a beginning has been made, it is 
expected that the men will help them, and 
that through the joint effort a fireside of its 
own will be obtained by the Society. 

The Ygar Book also contains a list of 
the members of the Society, of whom 
there are 339, a statement of principles, 
and other interesting material. 

''Worry: Its Cause and Cure" 

The above is the title of an address re- 
cently given by Mr. Bridges, which has 
been published in pamphlet form by the 
Chicago Society. Among the interesting sub- 
titles which tempt the reader to peruse the 
address are the following: ''Man's Exclusive 
Prerogative: Worry," "Savage and Civilized 
Worrying,". "The Pea^e Produced by War," 
"Some Favorite Nightmares," and "The Art 
of Growing Young." 

How Philosophy Helps 

Mr. Chubb has recently given before 
the St. Louis Society a course of three 
lectures on "How Philosophy Can Help 
Us to a Way of Life." The aim was 
practical and ethical — to aid seeking 
minds; and the treatment was popular — 
restricted to vital and helpful issues. 
The course was based on a consideration 
of two contrasting philosophies, those of 
Spinoza and William James. Spinoza was 
selected as representative of the great 
makers of systems, and an account waH 
given of his attempt to free man from 



the bondage of the passions. James was 
chosen as the voice of the modern revolt 
against finished systems, and considera- 
tion was given to the advantages which 
may be expected from this revolt. A 
helpful syllabus was distributed in con- 
nection with the lectures. 

Young People Extend Greetings 

The Young Peoplrs Association of 
the St. Louis Society wish to extend 
hearty New Year's greetings to all the 
young people of the other Societies, and 
furthermore to say that they are keenly 
interested to know something of the 
activities of the other young people's 
organizations, and would greatly appre- 
ciate an exchange of ideas. 

Civic Forum in St. Louis 

In response to a need felt especially 
by the young people to become more 
familiar with the actual workings of the 
city government, a civic forum has been 
established in the St. Louis Society. At 
the bi-weekly meetings, the following are 
among the topics which have been dis- 
cussed: "The City Charter," "Regulation 
of Municipal Utilities," "The Transporta- 
tion Problem," "The Civil Service." 

Campfire Girls 

An unusually successful and delightful 
party was given by the Campfire Girls 
of the Sunday Assembly, in St. Louts. 
These young girls financed and arranged 
'a Holiday party for twenty little girls 
from the Neighborhood House, and were 
so pleased over the outcome that they 
have decided to adopt these children as 
their special charges, and are planning 
for more happy times in the future. 

English Conscientious Objectors 

Mr. H. Snell, Secretary of the English 
Union of Ethical Societies, writes from 
London as follows as to the steps that 
were taken to secure the release of con- 
scientious objectors from prison: 

"Our activities as an organization have 
been limited to the passing of resolu- 
tions by the Council of the Union, to 
appeals to the Government through our 
paper. The Humanist, and to the signing 
of petitions promoted by either the No 
Conscription Fellowship, the Society of 
Friends, or well-known private people * * 
W« have, of course, dealt with the mat- 
ter on our platforms many times, and 
through the National Council of Peace 
Societies, with which we are affiliated and 
on whose Executive Committee I per- 
sonally serve. We have shared in every 
effort that has been made on this matter. 
"During the time that the conscientious 
objectors were in prison, I was accepted 
as a prison chaplain and held regular 
services in the prison. One of our books. 
The Message of Man, was also recognized 
by the Prison Commissioners as a devo- 
tional book which the prisoners could re- 
tain in their cells." 

D. S. H. 



THE SPIRIT OF RADICALISM^ 



BY FEUX ADLER 



THB first imperative requirement 
in discdssing our subject is to 
define the meaning of the term we 
usc« The word ''radical" at present 
is being applied indiscriminately to 
a yarietj of types which have nothing 
in common except in their being alike 
objectionable to the public. The other 
evening I overheard a furious lady 
denouncing as a Bolshevik a car con- 
ductor who passed her by without 
stepping. A Bolshevik is a person 
who believes in the rule of the ihx>* 
letariat and the abolition of private 
property. On the face of the facts 
there was not the slightest evidence 
that the conductor in question be- 
lieved either in the abolition of pri- 
vate property or in the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. He was probably 
endeavoring to make up for k>st time 
by rushing his car. I could sympa- 
thize with the aggrieved lady, but 
could hardly agree to the correctness 
of the term she used to express her 
feelings. When the mind is inflamed 
by some hostile passion, it is apt to 
snatch at the most opprobrious epi- 
thet in the vocabulary as a conven- 
ient missile. 

It is the same with the word 
"Red.'' The "redness'' exists quite 
as much, if not more, in the eyes of 
those who see attempts at revolution 
everywhere as in actual fact. For 
my part I am strongly persuaded that 
the preponderant majority of the 
working people of the United States 
are peaceable at heart and order- 
loving in spirit, and I regard it both 
as unfair and as tactically a serious 
mistake to assume widespread con- 

^An address delivered before the New 
York Society for Ethical Culture Sunday, 
December 7, 1919. 



spiracies, whether this is done sen- 
sationally or out of sheer fright. 
Everyone knows the power of sug- 
gestion. One may end by suggesting 
revolution, "wishing it on/' as it 
were, upon those who would otherwise 
hardly conceive of it. 

The term "radical," like "Bolshe- 
vik," in the parlance of the press, is 
rapidly slipping away from exact 
usage into flat vituperation. Yet it 
embraces a number of different and 
incompatible opinions which ought to 
be distinguished. First, among the 
radicals you will discern here and 
there the "criminal type." Whenever 
the order of society undergoes a mo- 
mentous change, in times of transi- 
tion, when the things that have been 
are giving way, and the new order 
is not yet firmly established, the deni- 
zens of the underworld a{4>ear, bran- 
dishing the torch. The criminal is 
essentially an anti-s<x:ial being, one 
who resents order as such — any kind 
of order— one impatient of salutary 
restraint. In every popular uprising, 
the pernicious elements render them- 
selves conspicuous by the extravagance 
of their deeds, and in the eyes of the 
unthinking, blacken the cause with 
which in appearance they associate them- 
selves. We need to be on our guard 
against identifying progressive move- 
ments with criminality. The radical, as 
such, is certainly not criminal. 

Next, the name "Radical/' as i4>- 
plied to a certain group of political 
and social thinkers, comes from Eng- 
land, and the group includes some of 
the most distinguished names in re- 
cent English history: Bentham, John 
Stuart Mill, Morley, Frederick Har- 
rison, and many another. The Eng- 
lish radical is a liberal with a sharper 
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edge, a left wing liberal. His prin- 
ciples are essentially the same as 
those of the Liberal Party, only that 
he presses them to more stringent 
conclusions. Morley described the 
temper of the English working 
classes by saying that ''they are 
actuated by a respectable desire to 
apply a practical remedy to a prac- 
tical inconvenience." It will be ad- 
mitted that radicalism which ex- 
presses itself as a respectable desire, 
and which has for its object to apply 
practical remedies to practical incon- 
veniences, is not a very revolutionary 
thing. 

There are also the English Social- 
ists and the Guild Syndicalists, and 
then there is the Miners' Federation 
which, under the head of practical 
inconveniences would include the pri- 
vate ownership of the mines, and as 
a practical remedy would suggest 
nationalization. Still, on the whole, 
in England the word "radical" is so 
far from synonymous with "revolu- 
tionary" that in general it connotes 
"a respectable desire." In France, 
too, the name is given to the left 
wing liberals rather than to those 
who advocate extreme views. With 
us, however, radicalism is coming to 
mean something alarming, something 
to be fought, something to be sup- 
pressed; and it is our business to 
ascertain, if we can, what this thing 
is that people fear, and if it be dan- 
gerous in what its danger consists. 

The literal definition of "radical" 
would be a person or an opinion 
advocating changes that go to the 
root of existing evils; but this defini- 
tion would lead us too far. The 
English radicals of the type of John 
Stuart Mill believed that education is 
the radical remedy, the remedy that 
treats not merely the symptoms, but 
goes to the cause of the social mala- 
dies; and by education they meant 
chiefly the training of the reasoning 
faculties. Today no one any longer 
believes that mere correct thinking, 



important as it is, is sufficient to 
counteract the force of those instincts 
and passions which, with tremendous 
sweep, carry men and nations whither 
if they u^ed their reason merely they 
would never care to go. A some- 
what belated clergyman recently ex- 
pressed the belief that the unrest is 
caused by absenteeism from church, 
— ^so that in his view church attend- 
ance, if it could be effected, would 
be the radical remedy. There are 
so many different views as to the 
kind of remedy that can and will go 
to the root of things, that the verbal 
definition of radicalism does not an- 
swer. Perhaps it may be said that 
the term as used in America at pres- 
ent designates lawlessness. The radi- 
cal then would be one who indulges 
in lawlessness or encourages others 
to act lawlessly. 

But here we find oursleves con- 
fronted with the startling fact that 
sheer lawlessness is practiced by 
some of those who would generally 
be classed as conservatives, for in- 
stance the deportations in Arizona 
practiced by the mine owners, cer- 
tainly lawless acts of the most vio- 
lent description. The looting of rail- 
road property, to the loss of many 
stockholders, the performances of the 
meat packers and a hundred similar 
facts might be cited to show that 
lawlessness and radicalism are not 
identical in the American mind. In 
fact the typical American man who 
rises from small beginnings to great 
wealth is by nature more or less 
lawless. For to be law-abiding in 
spirit is to submit one's will to the 
general will, and the American man 
of the kind I describe insists rather 
on having his own way, on carrying 
out his own will rather than sub- 
mitting it to the general will. This 
characteristic has also been one of 
the great stumbling-blocks in the 
way of accommodation between em- 
ployers and wage earners, as illus- 
trated in the case of the late Mr. 
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Prick, that remarkable man who, at 
the time of the bloody Homestead 
riots, absolutely refused to concede 
the demands of the laborers, but 
when he had beaten them into sub- 
mission, was willing to pay almost 
the scale of wages which they had 
asked for. It was not the wage that 
was with him in question, it was his 
will. Where this temper prevails, 
adjustment is impossible. The Pres- 
ident said in his recent message, "'re- 
pression is the seed of revolution.'' 
One might say, obstinancy is the 
provocation of radicalism; and ob- 
stinancy is in essence lawless. 

Now the question must arise in 
the mind of every reflecting person, 
why are these men, who are surely 
lawless enough, not stigmatized as 
radicals? Why is the rebuke ad- 
ministered to them in the public 
press so mild? Why do the grossest 
violations of private rights evoke a 
smile rather than indignation? Why 
are our "supermen" censured at most 
as one would reprove naughty boys? 
Why is the feeling aroused against 
them so transient and superficial? Is 
it not because they are regarded as 
excresences of the prevailing individ- 
ualistic system to be deplored per- 
haps, to be restrained as far as possi- 
ble, but not in principle to be repud- 
iated, extreme examples of that indiv- 
idualism which doubtless many of 
those who are less daring would imi- 
tate if they could? While radicalism 
seems to be a term applied to those 
who in going to the root of matters, 
as they think, would deal with in- 
dividualism itself, change the self- 
asserting, wilful tendencies that pre- 
vail in the present social order, and 
seek to substitute a different kind of 
order for that which exists. 

A radical then is not one who 
sees relief in church-going, or in pub- 
lic school education, or in anti-trust 
laws, or anything of the sort, but 
one whose plans are more far-reach- 
ing, who is not against law and order. 



but against the existing law and 
order, in the sense that he would 
substitute a better for it — ^at least of 
all the high-minded radicals, what- 
ever their designation, this is true. 

But even this description is not 
enough. If we are to deal fairly by 
our subject, we must take account 
not only of the ideas put forward 
by the radicals, but also of the radi- 
cal temper. And here we come upon 
an important distinction, on which 
my address of today hinges. The 
maintenance of law and order is the 
Shibboleth of the hour. Law, even 
a bad law, we say, must be executed; 
even one that operates grievous in- 
justice must be obeyed, until it is 
either expunged or amended. This 
is an axiom of American life; there 
must be no violence, no subversive 
changes. But is law then so sacred? 

The face of Law has two profiles: 
the one noble, the other demonic, 
often diabolic in expression. There 
is indeed no system of law and order 
which is wholly unjust in the sense 
that it has not included certain mini- 
mum rights for the oppressed classes, 
underneath those who possess the priv- 
ileges. Thus, for instance. Lord Bux- 
ton, the Governor General of South 
Africa, in a speech just reported, said 
that the black natives must not be put 
in irons, must not be subjected to per- 
sonal assault, must not be flogged, "ex- 
cept at the command of a magistrate;" 
on the other hand he continued, they 
must understand that it is incumbent on 
them te be respectful and obedient, and 
if they consider their dignity curtailed 
"then let them seek another clime." 
Even under the feudal system, the 
miserable serfs had certain minimum 
rights granted to them; if compelled 
to toil the greater part of the time 
for their masters, there were certain 
days set apart when they might toil 
for their own scanty subsistence. 

But neither is any system of law 
just. A publication has recently been 
issued by the Carnegie Foundation, 
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ia which the author, Mr. Reginald 
Heber Smith, asserts that in our 
commitnities "the administration of 
justice is not impartiaL The rich 
and poor do not stand on an equality 
before tiie law. The traditional 
method of providing justice has oper- 
ated to close the doors of the courts 
to the poor, and has caused a gross 
denial of justice in all parts of tht 
country to millions of persons. For 
instance, many thousands of men 
have been unable to collect their 
wages honestly earned.'' He attri- 
butes this denial of justice to delay, 
costs and fees, and to the expense of 
counsel; on the other hand, he at- 
tributes injustice only to the machin- 
ery under which law is adminis- 
trated — ^the cumbrous, dilatory, ex- 
pensive, archaic methods in use. The 
substantive law, he acquits of blame. 
''There is no injustice in the heart of 
the law itself.'* Taking law in the 
strictly juristic s^ise, this may be so. 
But taldng it in the wider sense of 
those ordinances, that legislation, by 
which the order of society is con- 
trolled, it must be said that there 
never has been a system of law and 
order which did not bear the finger 
prints of privilege. This was true of 
the law of the Roman patricians; 
it was true of the laws which the 
Bngltsh imposed on Ireland; it 
was true of the landlord legislation 
of England, with its comlaws, etc.; 
it was true of the laws by which the 
Southern slaveholders entrenched 
their domestic institution. 

Nor has it ceased to be true today. 
Taking law as legislation, we find that 
the American system, generous and 
equitable in intent, was conceived to fit 
conditions which today no longer exist. 
It applied to a people of farmers, 
merchants, small manufacturers, with 
abundance of unoccupied land acces- 
sible, and room for the play of the 
initiative of the individual without 
too serious embarrassment of his 
neighbors. 



At present this is no longer true. 
The social system of America, and 
the law in which it is expressed, 
while still approximately suited to 
the needs of tht middle class (as the 
middle class understands its needs), 
fails to reach those above and also 
those beneath the middle class, fails 
to prevent the rise and multiplication 
of the colossal fortunes whidh are a 
calamity in any social system, and 
fails to offer relief to the relatively 
propertyless multitudes who work in 
industry. In speaking of the calam- 
ity of excessive fortunes, I am not 
even thinking primarily of the more 
equitable distribution of the wealth, 
but of the misdirection of energy to 
selfish ends on the part of men en- 
dowed with wonderful genius for or- 
ganization, who might have been 
counted among the chief benefactors 
of mankind, with higher satisfactions 
for themselves and greater good to 
their fellow-beings. I am thinking 
also, when I say social calamity, of 
the perilous aggregation of power in 
the hands of those who possess the 
great fortunes, power exercised in 
the control of credit, of the trans- 
portation service, of the price of nec- 
essaries, of the election of legislators. 
I am thinking of their influence on 
the course of legislation itself^ and 
in the making, throu^^ publicity and 
propaganda, of the public opinion 
that in turn influences the legislators. 
Gifts for philanthropy or for art, daz- 
zling as they may be, and unexam- 
pled in the amounts expended, illus- 
trate the generous side which is not 
lacking in the character ol the self- 
willed American who has risen to 
more than princely riches, but do not 
compensate, in the manner of the spend- 
ing, for the method of the getting. 

If the law has the two profiles, the 
Olympian and the demonic, if it 
is both fair in spots and foul in large 
blotches, — is law and order then sa- 
cred? Yes, it is; sacred as being all 
the same a great human achievement 
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arrived at in the effort, amid the 
endless complexities of human affairs 
and the clash of human interests, to 
lay at least the foundations of jus- 
tice, on which we now and in future 
build. If the foundations are at- 
tacked, we must stand on guard. If 
a harsh employer refuses to accord 
human livable wages and humanly 
possible conditions to the wage-earn- 
ers, and if people in their frenzy 
break out in open disorder, attack 
the mill, attempt to fire the plant, 
and the city calls upon the citizens, 
we may have to shoulder our guns 
with the rest to protect law and 
order in the person of that wretch 
who, for the time being, is identified 
with law and order. But let us have 
a care that the identification ceases, 
that the law which permits such op- 
pression be changed. 

Am I then a reactionary? I think 
not. I am tolerably clear on that 
point. The reactionary is one who 
sees only the fair profile, and as a 
rule he sees that only for two rea- 
sons: eiither because he is a creature 
of habit, a conservative, as they say, 
timid, and indisposed to change, or 
because he is easy under the system 
as it stands, and is not greatly con- 
cerned about the lot of those who, 
as things are, are not easy, or be- 
cause he even profits by the dis- 
abilities tinder which his fellows suf- 
fer—profits materialistically ; spirit- 
ually no man can profit at the ex* 
pense of others. 

Am I then a radical? I ask myself 
this question in all seriousness. Some 
of my younger friends would in^ 
continently assure me that I am not, 
that I have not the stuff of radical- 
ism in me. Or pethaps, if they re- 
member my past career, they may 
say that in earlier days there was the 
radical note in my public speeches, 
but that it has now gone out of 
them. And again, if they are psy- 
chologists, they may go farther, and 
say that in general men grow more 



conservative as they grow older. 
There is a good bit of truth in that, 
though I have known instances of 
the opposite — ^men growing radical in 
the last period of their life, shedding 
their conservatism with their hair, as 
it were. At any rate I should like 
to know whether I am a radical or 
not. And in order to answer this 
question, I must make one more at- 
tempt at defining the radical, and 
with this in view, I must take, how- 
ever briefly, a somewhat broader 
sweep, calling attention to the fact 
that there are religious radicals and 
political radicals as well as social 
radicals, and inquiring what charac- 
teristic they all have in common. 

The conservative sees the fair pro- 
file, the quasi-godlike profile, the radi- 
cal sees the demonic aspect. The 
high-minded radical, and with him 
alone I have to do, is generally 
philanthropic in disposition, a lover 
of his fellow men, who reacts in- 
dignantly against the harm that is 
done them. And in his righteous 
wrath because of the salient evils 
of the system, the poignant pressure 
of which he feels, I say in the ardor 
of his indignation, he passes sen- 
tence of condemnation on the whole 
existing system (the whole of which 
the evil is the salient part), and de- 
clares that there must be tabula fus«» 
a clean sweep, that the whole build- 
ing must be pulled down, down to 
the foundations, that there must be 
destruction first before there can be 
new construction. What he fails to 
see is that the old order can be made 
to pass into the new by gradual 
stages. How so? Not as some say 
because there is good in tiie old 
which can and should be preserved 
alongside of the evil, but because the 
good that exists in the old system 
is itself capable of being restated so 
as to be no longer the mere good 
thiyt it was, but « thing better thm k 
was. Bdief in the possibility of the 
g^dual passing of the old order into 
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the new depends on the fact that the 
good in the old order is capable of 
passing into something better. The 
conservative errs in maintaining the old 
system with all the evil that is in it, 
because of the good that is mingled 
with the evil; and he errs most fla- 
grantly in believing that the good in 
the old system can be maintained as 
it is. The radical errs in his failure 
to realize, not only that there is good 
mingled with the bad, but that the 
good, like a mjghty tree in which 
there is vital sap, can shed its with- 
ered leaves and push forth new buds 
and fruit. 

Thus, to speak of the radical in 
religion, the materialistic freethinker 
declares the belief in an individual 
God, who exercises a special provi- 
dence over the affairs of men to be 
harmful because it prevents men 
from realizing that they must be 
their own providence; harmful be- 
cause the Jehovah of the Bible, the 
cloud enveloped, speaking in the 
voices of the storm, or in soft whis- 
perings on Mount Carmel, the Lord 
of Justice and Mercy, is a creation of 
the human imagination. The radical 
freethinker of this type attacks the- 
ism, and gives the impression that 
the old religion must be swept away 
as a tissue of falsehood. He forgets 
that there was truth in the old re- 
ligion, and that this truth, can be 
restated in another and higher way; 
he forgets that though Jehovah, the 
God of Justice and Mercy be, an 
imaginary being, yet that the justice 
and mercy of which he is the imagi- 
nary or poetic incarnation, is real, is 
in very deed the most real thing in 
the world. The divine authority of 
justice is the good in the old religion 
that must be restated, for which a 
more effectual worship must be won. 

Of the political radical the extreme 
anti-slavery men furnish a notable 
example. Their voice was peremp* 
tory. The slave must be freed in- 
stantly. The Constitution which per- 



mits slavery is a covenant with 
hell. The Constitution shall be 
flung to the winds. Righteousness 
brooks no delay. Destruction of the 
evil thing first; care for construction 
to come afterward. Abraham Lin- 
coln was not of their mind. He 
emancipated the slaves as a war 
measure, but he pleaded to the end 
for compensation; and before the 
Civil War was begun by the action 
of the Southern Conventions, he had 
even required of the colored people, 
profoundly as he resented the institu- 
tion of slavery, that they should en- 
dure their lot until the evil thing 
might be extirpated withouit danger 
to the unity of the nation. It is 
sometimes said that without the 
sharp goad thrust by the Abolition- 
ists into the torpid conscience of the 
North, slavery would have continued 
indefinitely. On the other hand, ex- 
tremes on the one side provoked ex- 
tremes on the other, and gave to the 
extremists south of Mason's and 
Dixon's Line an ascendency which 
they might otherwise not have had. 
And though hindsight prophecy is 
always vain so far as it means calcu- 
lating what might have happened if 
things had been different, yet it is 
not useless to indicate a method 
which, from the ethical point of view, 
might have been followed. True 
democracy, as I said in a recent ad- 
dress, recognizes the distinction be- 
tween the forward and the backward 
elements in a democratic society. The 
appeal might have been made to the 
forward classes in the South who 
still felt responsible for the Negro, to 
prepare him for freedom, for instance, 
by agricultural and industrial train- 
ing, during a certain period of ap- 
prenticeship. Instead, the radicals of 
the North, trusting in the false 
theory that — give men freedom and 
they will be fit to use it— put the 
ballot into the hands of the ignorant 
slaves, with what results is known. 
The Freedman's Bureau, which was 
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intended for his protection, failed; 
and even today, after the lapse of 
half a century, the conception that 
the more advantaged and educated 
classes have upon them the responsi- 
bility to raise the colored people to 
the level of citizenship, is appreciated 
only by the few. The general atti- 
tude is still that the Negro must be 
kept in his place, that he must re- 
main more or less a hewer of wood 
and drawer of water, with lynchings 
as a corrective. The radical method 
as illustrated in regard to this great 
problem in our national history has 
not approved itself as a success. 

The contention of many who dis- 
cuss these questions is that human 
society can only be moved forward 
by jerks as it were, as the drawer 
of a bureau when held fast 
will not yield to force evenly ap- 
plied; first one must pull at one end 
and then at the other. But the simile 
is misleading. Radicalism in one di- 
rection drives society backward in 
the opposite direction. The conserv- 
ative stiffness and opposition to for- 
ward movements leads in turn to 
radical reaction. And thus there is 
an everlasting see-saw and lasting 
prc^^ess nowhere as yet. The point 
of application is to the good in the 
old order. The good may not as 
such be retained, but restated, devel- 
oped. Along that line steadfast, as- 
sured progress is possible. 

And let us apply this same thought 
to the social radicalism of our time. 
There is good in the American sys- 
tem as it stands. It is the craving 
for democracy, the feeling for the 
worth of human beings, for the un- 
common possibilities of the common 
man. And crude as are the expres- 
sions of this feeling, nevertheless it 
exists. And since the industrial is- 
sue b the vital issue of the day, the 
introduction of democracy in this no- 
ble sense into industry is the positive 
development of the good latent in 



the system that we must ccmsum- 
mate. 

President Wilson in his recent mes- 
sage, among other suggestions which 
seem to me not clear, struck a strong 
note when he said: "The great un- 
rest throughout the world bids us put 
our own house in order. We must 
address ourself to the difficult task 
of finding a method that will bring 
about a general democratization of 
industry, based on the full recogni- 
tion of those who work, in whatever 
rank, to participate in some organic 
way in every decision which 
directly affects their welfare." In 
some organic way — ^yes; only I 
should wish to add, not merely in 
every decision which affects their 
welfare, for "their welfare" connotes 
the individualistic point of view, but 
in every decision which affects that 
service which their social group, the 
industrial group, is called upon to 
render. The great desideratum is 
that a share of responsibility be 
placed upon them for the working 
of the whole of which they are a part. 
But a share of responsibility must 
carry with it a measure of power; 
for without power to effectuate itself, 
responsibility is an illusory name. 
The good in the present system is 
the craving for democracy. Democ- 
racy at present is expressed in terms 
of individual welfare. The good to 
be restated and developed is democ- 
racy expressed in terms of service. 

Along this line there can be change 
without a social cataclysm, and all 
the horror which it brings in its 
train, — as war between classes, in- 
flamed hatreds, suffering of the inno- 
cent. Only we must remember that 
the times are perilous, that the high 
cost of the necessaries is severely felt, 
that the masses of men, slow to be 
aroused, are in motion, like the heavy 
waves of the sea, and that whatever 
steps in the right direction are possi- 
ble, should be taken promptly. There 
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must be more rapid tvolution if we 
are to escape rabid revolution. 

My contention is that reactionism 
and radicalism are not the only altern- 
atives. The condition in which the 
world finds itself today, it seems to 
me, should open the eyes of radicals 
as to the method which they have 
pursued, that of agitating against 
outstanding evils, destroying first, 
and leaving construction to come 
afterwards ; or if not that, staking 
their hope upon some plan like that 
of Socialism, or philosophic anarch- 
ism, which likewise involve a sharp 
break with the past, and which, while 
removing certain wrongs, certain par- 
ticular forms of injustice, will, in the 
complexity of human affairs, raise up 
new and unheard of evils — ^bringing 
certain gains, involving irretrievable 
loss. My contention is that a third 
position is possible. Let me make it 
entirely clear. There is no question 
in my view, of perpetuating the old 
order as it is. The old order must 
pass; the new order must come, but 
it will only come sanely if that which 
has been found valid in human ex- 
perience in the past is carried over 
into the new order, if that which is 
viable, lives on, that which is good, 
is developed into the better. 

But I have yet one word to say to 
my radical friends. I should abhor 
myself in my inmost soul if I had 
become incapable of that moral in- 
dignation which you feel, my radical 
comrades, especially my younger 
radical comrades, at every shape of 
injustice and oppression, — at the ex- 
ploitation of the poor, at the indis- 
criminate suppression of free speech, 
at the cruel blockade, and all the 
things that make you cry out so 
loudly. Why then, you will ask, will 
you not join in the outcry, in the 
protests? Because I have come to 
believe, that apart from certain occa- 
sions when some palpable wrong, that 



can be immediately rectified, is to be 
abolished, the mere €mtcry and 
protest does not avail; because I, 
too, in my own way, wish to go to 
the root of the matter, and the root 
of the matter I believe to be a new 
turn given to men's minds from self- 
ishness to self-expression in terms of 
social service; also because I wish to 
work with, and upon the better na- 
ture of those whom you merely an- 
tagonize as being bad; because, in a 
way — do not misunderstand me — I 
side with the oppressor as well as 
with the oppressed, striving to arouse 
in him, by holding up before him the 
injuries which he inflicts, a discon- 
tent, a loathing of himself as he is, 
urging upon him that he is doing in- 
justice to himself in doing harm to 
others, appealing to him, not as one 
who hates him, not as one who iden- 
tifies him with his evil deeds, but 
seeking to release him from com- 
plicity with the evil which he does — 
because I side with the oppressor 
in this sense, as well as with the op- 
pressed, I cannot be one of the de- 
nunciatory radical group. 

And for another reason still, be- 
cause I have learned that there are 
evils in this world beyond my reach 
and yours, wrongs in themselves 
morally intolerable, which yet must long 
be endured, because we are bound to 
bear the doom of the evil in man- 
kind which cannot but gradually be 
changed. 

And if you say this is pessimism, 
this is despondency, I sa^y no. be- 
cause every vigorous effort made to 
compass the changes that are possible 
— ^and the effort may never for a mo- 
ment be relaxed — has for its inner 
result to confirm the faith that 
change must come, must beeause it 
ought, and to light up in lis the vi- 
sion of the better order that is to be 
In that vision every tmij human 
heart finds strength. 
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TO confess a taste for the Victorians 
is, in the eyes of our modernity wor- 
shipers, a damaging self-betrayal. The 
young Olympians of Greenwich Village 
and its analogues have so high a scorn 
for Browning and Tennyson that they 
never read them, being convinced that 
these older luminaries have paled their 
ineffectual fires before the greater light 
of Miss Lowell, Mr. Masters and Mr. 
Lindsay. Swinburne, for them, is but 
"the shadow of a name." A love for 
Dickens is a confession of vulgarity. 
Thackeray and George Eliot, who be- 
lieved in morality, and said so in their 
novels, thereby committed a rustic 
gaucherie which dooms them forever to 
outer darkness. 

Yet there are still some strayed rev- 
ellers from the nineteenth century, be- 
latedly haunting its forsaken banqueting 
boards, who feel about this prevailing 
fashion as they feel about the confessed 
preference of the Queen Anne men for 
Pope and Congreve over Spenser and 
Shakespeare. Such lovers of the old are 
not blind to the merits of contemporar- 
ies. They are well aware that in Mase- 
field and Lindsay, and many others, we 
have authentic poets, and that on both 
sides of the ocean our language is being 
enriched with a wealth of noble fiction 
and drama, much of which will deserv- 
edly obtain the attention of the next 
^ts. Yet they feel that to throw out 
the sifted best of fifty years ago, while 
accepting en masse the unscreened prod- 



uct of the hour, is at once to betray shal- 
lowness and to incur serious loss. 

The life of George Eliot, which ran 
from November 22, 1819, to December 
22, 1880, covers the growing and crea- 
tive decades of the Victorian Age. This 
was a period of great industrial change, 
of advance in political democracy, of 
scientific progress, of religious awaken- 
ing, of outstanding excellence in poetry, 
fiction and many other departments of 
literature. 

To realize the greatness of this period, 
one needs but to recall a few of the peo- 
ple with whom George Eliot was con- 
temporary. Whitman and Lowell were 
bom in the same year with her; as were 
also her fellow-countrymen Ruskin and 
Kingsley. She was the contemporary of 
Lincoln and Disraeli, of Gladstone, 
Bright and Cobden, of Emerson, Holmes 
and Hawthorne, of Dickens and Thack- 
eray, Tennyson and Browning, Matthew 
Arnold, Swinburne, Macaulay, Carlyle, 
Darwin and Huxley — to mention only a 
few of the most eminent in the English- 
speaking nations, and ignore the huge 
list of first-rate names that would have 
to be enumerated if one glanced at Con- 
tinental Europe. 

About the royal lady who names this 
epoch Mr. Zangwill (or another) has 
vented the witticism that she was 
"frightfully early Victorian." What is 
it that we so dislike in the period on 
which we paste this dyslogistic label? 
Obviously nothing peculiarly British, 
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since the bad taste is raised by the term 
in American and European mouths as 
well. It is something characteristic of 
an age rather than of any one country. 
It meets the eye and affronts the taste in 
France, Germany and America, as well 
as Britain. Indeed, Prance, during the 
pinchbeck empire of Napoleon III, S3m- 
thesizes its objectionableness perhaps 
more completely than any other land. 

The Victorian age was, in the first 
place, the age of the industrial revolu- 
tion, which worked itself out under the 
extremest notions of individualism and 
laissez-faire, and under the illusion that 
a divine collective unselfishness could be 
juggled from the summation of individ- 
ual selfishnesses. Thus the industrial rev- 
olution made a scene of physical and 
moral horror of every land it affected. 
Yet it is not alone the uglification of 
countrysides, the befouling of atmos- 
pheres with coal-smoke, and the build- 
ing of "cities of dreadful night" like 
England's Manchesters and our Pitts- 
burghs, that gives the distinctively un- 
pleasant flavor to the word "Victorian." 
Nor is it alone our sense of indignation 
at social injustice, the tyranny of the 
machine, and the sacrifice of man to the 
industrial Moloch, that the word "Vic- 
torian" awakens. It is a twinge of the 
aesthetic nerve, a setting on edge of the 
teeth of taste, as well as a pain in the 
conscience. 

The age was the age of the bour- 
geoisie. The British aristocracy surrend- 
ered its political control to the middle 
classes in 1832, at the same time eman- 
cipating Catholics and Jews and setting 
free those many forms of doubtful taste 
in religon that England calls "Protestant 
Dissent." Thus, the tone of the age was 
set by classes without standards. The 
grace and grandeur of the aristocratic 
time were passing; the new age had not 
yet attained grandeur or grace. The 
successful class was parvenu; and it 
was the extravagances wreaked by its 
frantic money-power that stamped the 
period with its evil features. It is Vic- 
torianism's execrable taste in architec- 



ture, furniture, clothing, pictures, and 
machine-made substitutes for the prod- 
ucts of the older handicrafts, that oc- 
casions our shuddering. Fortunately, 
literature in large measure escaped the 
prevalent blight. Its main stream, at all 
events, was not befouled ; for the class 
that made the new plutocracy, and wrote 
it up or down, had never been so far to 
seek in literary standards as in the other 
arts. 

Unluckily, we are still without a sat- 
isfactory biography of George Eliot 
Sir Leslie Stephen, in his monograph in 
the "Men of Letters Series," is far from 
being at his best; he discharges a seem- 
ingly unloved task witli bored and conde- 
scending conscientiousness. Mr. Cross's 
three volumes, entitled Life and Letters, 
are mere scissors and paste among her 
papers, — ^the scissors being used much 
more for concealment than disclosure. 
Writing as he did on the morrow of her 
death, Cross doubtless had valid reasons 
for his reticence ; but surely now, after 
forty years, the full story of George 
Eliot might well be given to the world. 

Yet although our curiosity as to many 
of her experiences must for the present 
remain unsatisfied, we shall never get a 
finer picture of the general aspects of the 
life she knew than her novels supply. 
The principal fact about her father, 
Robert Evans, is that he suggested to 
George Eliot the characters of Adam 
Bede and Caleb Garth. He was a man 
of obsolete ideas; — ^holding, for in- 
stance, the quaint, old-world supersti- 
tion that whosoever accepted a day's 
wage was bound, by a thing called hon- 
our, to render a day's service in return 
for it. He had contempt for any man 
who professed to do a thing that he had 
not qualified himself to do. He was impa- 
tient of slackness and such conspiracies 
for avoiding work as are now in fashion. 
His opinions would provoke to laughter 
any assemblage in a modem stock ex- 
change or trade union ; and even in his 
day such fast- failing heresies restricted 
him to a slender measure of what the 
world calb success. 
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His fifth and last child, Mary Ann 
Evans, was brought up in the country, 
and later amid a small-town life, the 
lineaments of which live pleasantly in 
the memory of readers of the Scenes 
from Clerical Life, The MUl on the 
Floss, Adam Bede, and Middlemarch. 
At twenty-one she went with her widow- 
ed father to live in Coventry, where she 
became the intimate friend of two fam- 
ilies (the Brays and Hennells) who had 
broken with the traditional dogmas of 
Christianity. The result of this contact 
was the speedy eradication from George 
Eliot's mind of the creed she had been 
taught and had hitherto striven with 
considerable fervor to reduce to prac- 
tice. The upheaval did not lead to fam- 
ily disaster, though, for a moment, her 
refusal to accompany her father to 
church threatened a separation between 
them. One of those compromises char- 
acteristic of the English (though un- 
heard of among us) was arrived at : she 
went with him to church, and he ab- 
stained from inquiry into her opinions 
of the creed and the sermon. It was 
at this time that she accepted her first 
martyrdom — the translation into Eng- 
lish of the Leben Jesu of Strauss. This 
was a grilling task for her, with her lim- 
ited knowledge of German, her intense 
conscientiousness and her endless quest 
for accuracy. But the discipline bore its 
\aluable fruit in her later literary style. 

After her father's death in 1849, she 
spent some months in Switzerland. Re- 
turning to England, she went to London 
and became assistant editor of the 
Westminster Review, then in its palmy 
days as the leading British organ of lib- 
eral religious and political opinion. It 
had been founded by the Benthamite 
party, and was the mouthpiece of their 
school. This work brought her into in- 
timate contact with an interesting circle : 
Herbert Spencer, Grote, the Carlylcs, 
Froude, Harriet Martineau, Francis 
Newman, and, in particular, George 
Henry Lewes. 

The version which the world has ac- 
cepted of Lewes's domestic infelicities 



(and against which there seems to be no 
strong evidence) is that his wife had 
betrayed and deserted him, uniting her- 
self with another man. At that time, 
divorce in England was obtainable only 
by having a special Act of Parliament 
passed for each individual case. None 
but the wealthiest and those of greatest 
political influence could obtain it. Out 
of love for Lewes, compassion for his 
misfortune, and resentment of this in- 
defensible state of the law, George Eliot 
united herself with him in 1854, and they 
lived together in perfect companionship 
until his death in 1878. Early in 1880 
she married Mr. J. W. Cross, a man much 
younger than herself, who greatly ad- 
mired her and wished to take care of her ; 
but her death in December of the same 
year ended their happy companionship. 

These two episodes, — ^the loss of her 
traditional faith and her irregular union 
with Lewes, — reflect the spirit of revolt 
that was characteristic of the time : and 
it is with regard to them and their con- 
sequences to her that fuller biographi- 
cal disclosure is to be desired. 

As to the first, one cannot hesitate to 
recognize that it was a blessing to her, 
and, through her work, to the world. 
For that early creed of hers was a rath- 
er cabined evangelicism, within the 
bounds of which a spirit like hers could 
never have reached anything like normal 
development. In the lives of some of her 
neighbors, undoubtedly, she saw Chris- 
tianity at its noblest; but not in their 
creed. And in too many even of the 
lives what she saw was a grossness and 
animality inconsistent even with the 
most unspiritualized forms of Christian- 
ity. She knew people who suggested to 
her the characters of Dinah Morris, Dor- 
othea Brooke, Mr. Farebrother, Mr. 
Tryan and the like ; but she also met the 
prototypes of Dempster, Bulstrode and 
Casaubon. 

Now if we arc to say of these unde- 
sirables that they were bad in spite of 
tjieir creed, justice will constrain us to 
add that it was also in spite of their 
creed that her nobler characters achieved # 
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and manifested their goodness. For the 
creed in question prescribed the worship 
of a God modelled on the Eastern des- 
pot, who most unethically held his chil- 
dren guilty of the sin of their first an- 
cestor, and then absolved them from its 
consequences by quite immorally ac- 
cepting the vicarious sacrifice of an in- 
nocent third party. On its practical side, 
this creed was chiefly concerned to make, 
in commercial fashion, the best of the 
rather corrupt bargain thus offered. To 
escape hell-fire, to secure the advantages 
of Christ's atonement, and to assure one- 
self the fullest obtainable measure of the 
felicity of heaven, meantime getting out 
of this life the utmost possible degree of 
pleasure and selfish advantage consistent 
with these objects — ^such was the Chris- 
tianity of the common run of people of 
George Eliot's time. Clearly, whoever 
felt the need for spiritual religion of any 
kind had first to escape from this in one 
direction or another. Now, while New- 
man and those he influenced sought to 
escape by retreating to the fifteenth 
century, George Eliot, with multitudes of 
others, went forward into an agnosticism 
which at least served the purpose of 
enabling them to pause, take stodc of the 
situation, and look around for the direc- 
tion in which a positive and satisfying 
philosophy might most hopefully be 
sought. 

It will seem regrettable to many now 
that the only refuge available for a spirit 
like George Eliot's should have been 
this rather arid agnosticism of the mid- 
nineteenth century, which was giving the 
world copious information about the 
Unknowable, but making serious over- 
sights regarding some of the most im- 
portant matters within the sphere of the 
Knowable. There is pathos in the spec- 
tacle of her fine spiritual nature fighting 
against the glaring insufiiciencies of a 
philosophy to which, as a matter of in- 
tellectual honor, she had submitted her 
mind, but which could neither feed her 
soul nor account for or direct its noblest 
inspirations. 

The clearest fact about Geoiige Eliot 



is her intensely religious nature. This 
it was which occasioned her revolt 
against the unethical creed and life of 
her time. So has' it been with all the 
great religious innovators of the world. 
The commonplace notion that people run 
away from creeds in order to liber- 
ate their self-indulgence from galling 
restrictions is, in the best cases — nay, 
in the majority of cases — ^a complete 
inversion of the truth. One must ha\e 
been self-indulgent indeed to find unen- 
durable restraint in a Church in which 
Lawyer Dempster could be an office- 
holder. 

George Eliot's profound insight into 
and sympathy with the unaffected re- 
ligion and genuine spiritual life of un- 
sophisticated people has led many \o 
suppose either that she did not revolt 
completely against the creed of her child- 
hood, or that she recanted her heresies. 
But neither of these things is true. 
When she broke with sectarian Chris- 
tianity, she did so completely and finally ; 
and she never took a step back towards 
the creed that she had left Her letters, 
her novels (to those who can read), and 
the essays, both of her middle life and 
last years, afford clear proof of this. 
It is true that she was always groping 
for a fuller and more satisfactory faith 
than she enjoyed, but she never sought 
it in any return towards the dogmas she 
had abandoned. 

In this connection, one may refer to 
the admirable essay on "Evangelical 
Teaching" which she contributed to the 
Westminster Review in 1855 and had 
republished at the end of her days. It 
is in several ways a modiel of what ra- 
tionalistic criticism should be — ^temperate, 
restrained; charitable, even generous, to 
her opponent ; adequately informed ; yet 
fired throughout with an intense ethical 
condemnation of the fierce and unholy 
dogmas currently preached in the name 
of the Prophet of Nazareth. For these 
reasons, it still makes edifying reading; 
but I appeal to it here, and to the fact 
that she deliberately arranged for its 
republication at the end of her days, to 
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show that her severance from the faith 
of her childhood was never repented. 

The false impression which the public 
has about this matter is, of course, due 
to the lovableness of the evangelical 
characters in George Eliot's novels. No 
zealot of Low Anglicanism could imag- 
ine or desire a nobler example of the 
fruits of that system than the Rev. Ed- 
gar Tryan. No devotee of Methodism 
could wish to see the kind of character 
it can produce in an uninstructed girl 
more lovingly conceived and exquisitely 
portrayed than in the picture of Dinah 
Morris. 

But this is the insight of genius and 
the splendid truthfulness of a mind whol- 
ly free from sectarian bias. The differ- 
ence between George Eliot and the ordi- 
nary free thinker was that she could 
and did think, and, when thinking, she 
was really free — free from prejudice. 
The trouble with free thinkers (I am 
one myself, so I know) is that too often 
they are as unable to see the truth about 
their orthodox neighbors as these are 
to see the truth about them. 

There is a saying of Renan to the ef- 
fect that a man could only write the 
history of a religion that he had first 
believed and afterwards rejected. It 
may well be hoped that this is not true; 
for if it be, how are we ever to understand 
extinct religions, or systems so foreign 
to our Western spirits as Mohammedan- 
ism and the great Oriental faiths? Yet 
the double qualification was a great ad- 
vantage to George Eliot. It enabled 
her to do sublime justice to the nature 
and fruits of that local and provincial 
phase of Christianity which she had 
outgrown. 

For her, as for many others, the loss 
of creed meant a finding of faith — faith 
in man and in the indefinable, pervasive 
Good out of which the gods are made. 
It has been said that sometimes "the 
heart lives by the faith the lips deny." 
It was not wholly so with George Eliot. 
Yet there was a fortunate and shining 
inconsistency between her religious es- 
timate of man and the worth of human 



life, and the philosophy which her in- 
tellect had been constrained to embrace. 
She says in the proem to Romoh, "The 
human soul is hospitable, and will enter- 
tain conflicting sentiments and contra- 
dictory opinions with much impartial- 
ity." This is fortunate, in view of the 
bankruptcy to which we should all be 
condemned were we compelled to jet- 
tison every fragment of our mental and 
spiritual cargo, except the tiny bits that 
will precisely dovetail with each other. 

George Eliot's philosophy tended to 
be one of mechanistic naturalism. It 
was headed for the reduction of man to 
mere animality, and for the banishing of 
all traces of mind, purpose and free- 
dom from the universe. That on this 
basis ethics, in the proper sense, became 
impossible; that morality lost its heart 
and spring by being degraded to a cal- 
culus of self-regarding individual pru- 
dence, was clear to her intuition, though 
she could not see her way to escaping 
intellectually from a view of life and 
the world that entailed these consequen- 
ces. 

She lived, then, by a faith, admittedly 
indemonstrable, in "the angel heart of 
man." There is a phrase in Daniel De- 
ronda, "the insistent penetration of sup- 
pressed experience." Its date will save 
this phrase from being interpreted in 
the exquisite sense of the 'Freudians. 
Now, George Eliot's heart was insistent- 
ly penetrated by an experience of ele- 
ments in man and the world which her 
philosophy could not account for, and 
accordingly sought to suppress. No 
Platonic or Christian moralist ever in- 
sisted more earnestly than she on the 
duty and joy of self-sacrifice, on the bind- 
ing character of right, irrespective of 
consequences, on the ineffectiveness of 
self-regarding motives for spiritual mor- 
ality, or on the reality of the over-arch- 
ing, universal good that somehow reaches 
the soul that lies open to it. This is 
why she incurred the abuse of Nietz- 
sche. He was right to see in her an 
enemy, and to detect some measure of 
inconsistency between her philosopMc 
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postulates and her moral valuations. 
But some of us, while admitting the 
logical ground for Nietzsche's stricture, 
will be obstinatdy grateful to George 
Eliot for holding to a necessary truth 
even at the sacrifice of formal consis- 
tency. 

Nietzsche's point is that she had no 
right to retain what he called Christian 
ethics, while abandoning the theology 
which was its foundation. But the es- 
sentials of ''Christian ethics" — ^the as- 
cription to man of such intrinsic worth 
as one cannot attribute to any mere prod- 
uct of nature, and the doctrine that life 
is to be found by losing it — are neither 
exclusively Christian nor necessarily de- 
pendent upon a theological philosophy 
for justification. In Christianity, as 
a simple matter of history, the ethics is 
not a product of the theology. It is an 
independent and original insight; the 
theology is an afterthought to explain 
it. Those who cannot accept the after- 
thought are under no constraint to aban- 
don the insight. It is open to them to 
seek another and a more rationally sat- 
isfying explanation. 

George Eliot sees that the good done 
in the name of theological systems is 
really independent of them and due to 
the splendid humanity of the finer type 
of people in their influence on others. 
The whole point of the wonderful story 
of Janets Repentance is that it was Try- 
an the man, with the insight bom of 
his own sin and repentance, not Tryan 
the sectarian, who was able to save 
Janet's soul. With the same nature and 
experience, but without a touch of his 
evangelical theology, he would have had 
the same power ; without the nature and 
experience, his theolc^ would never 
have given it to him. If any reader is 
disposed to quarrel with this view, let 
him consider the influence of the child 
on Silas Mamer and of Daniel Deronda 
on Gwendolen Harleth. That of Sav- 
onarola on Romola is perhaps as open to 
varying interpretation as the case of 
/anet and Tryan ; but he is a poor read- 
er of George Eliot who cannot see the 



lesson she is seeking to enforce. Her 
view is die one expressed by Professor 
Schmidt in his noble wotk. The Prophet 
of Nasareth : "It is the touch of man that 
heals." There is a divine power in the 
world; but it works only through hu- 
man instrumentalities. If you must 
needs insist on explaining Christ's influ- 
ence over the Magdalenes and tax- 
grafters by saying that Christ was God, 
some of us will be ready to accept the 
explanation, provided you will also ad- 
mit that every man or woman who pro- 
duces a like effect on a Janet Dempster, 
or a Romola or Gwendolen, is also m so 
far God. The terminology is of slight 
importance. What matters is our recog- 
nition of the nature of that highest 
human influence which produces such 
effects, and its identity wherever it ap- 
pears. This was the truth George Eliot 
strove to enforce. 

We talk of the mystery of evil ; and 
a mystery it truly is. But is not the 
greatest of its puzzles the fact that it 
sometimes becomes the means to a good 
unattainable without it? If Edgar Try- 
an can save Janet's souU it is because 
he has done an evil greater than hers. 
The fact that he has risen to newness 
of life out of such a spiritual death 
enables her to conceive the possibility of 
her own redemption; and seeing! this 
to be possible, she discovers, latent in 
herself, the strength to make it actual. 

Now, nobody can say that George El- 
iot acted from any evil motive in her 
union with Lewes. Her purpose, be- 
yond all question, was holy and irre- 
proachable. But one may nevertheless 
hold that she fell into an error of moral 
judgment. The matter cannot here be 
discussed. It must sufiice to hint at the 
certain consequences that would have en- 
sued had the union not fortunately prov- 
ed childless. Consequences to offspring 
are the utilitarian test of all proposed 
solutions of the problem of the union of 
the sexes. 

Yet it is possible, while thinking that 
wrong judgment was shown, to feel the 
profoundest respect for the courage 
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evidenced and sympathy with the conflict 
and sorrow entailed, by such a step as 
George Eliot took. No doubt the Eng- 
lish law at the time was intolerable. Yet 
it is not cowardice but rational prudence 
to stick to what T. H. Green calls "the 
rule of common sense," — ^that in a con- 
stitutional country one should con- 
form to a bad law until it can be changed 
by constitutional methods. A protest by 
Lewes and George Eliot would have had 
greater dignity and effect if they had 
not broken the unjust law. 

But be that as it may, their union was 
to themselves a real blessing, whatever 
its effect on their relations with others 
or its influence in the way of example. 
They seem to have been an admirably 
assorted pair; and they were assuredly 
more faithful to the vow they had not 
made than many who make it. Nor 
can we doubt that it was personal ex- 
perience that produced in George Eliot 
her profound sense of the native, in- 
herent sanctity of social bonds and hu- 
man faith. As she puts it in the Spanish 
Gypsy: 

The sanctity of oaths 
Lies not in lightning that avenges them. 
But in the injury wrought by broken bonds. 
And in the garnered good of human trust 

With this may be coupled the pas- 
sionate outburst of Romola against Tito 
when he proposes to sell the library of 
her dead father, which they had pledged 
themselves to him to retain : 

You talk of substantial good, Titol Are 
faithfuIneM, and love, andf sweet grateful 
memories, no good? Is it no good that 
we should keep our silent promises, on 
which others build because they believe in 
our love and truth? Is it no good that a 
just life should be justly honored? Or is 
It ^pood that we should harden our hearts 
against all the wants and hopes of those who 
depended on us? What good can belong 
to men who have «ich souls? To talk clever- 
ly, perhaps, .and find soft couches for them- 
selves, and live and die with their base selves 
as their best companions. 

Another result of her relation with 
Lewes was the stimulus to her creative 
activity provided by his discriminating 
encouragement. He was a hard task- 



master to himself, as is shown by his 
large literary output and the multitude 
of his fields of study. There is little 
doubt that his example and her own high 
conscientiousness in craftsmanship led 
George Eliot to serious over-exertion. 
We who read her books without thought 
of the conditions of their production, 
may feel more grateful to Lewes than 
we should have done had we seen the 
effect of his over-stimulation upon her. 
Each of them was bom of pain. Her 
health, never robust, because chronically 
unsound as she advanced in years, and 
her standards of equipment and execu- 
tion were so exacting that her novels 
represented immeasurably more labor 
than works of the same dimensions 
would have cost a writer more fluent 
and less self-critical. 

But this is the price an author has to 
pay for work that will wear. Many of 
her contemporaries produced more in 
bulk, and were little less successful than 
she as regards their immediate recep- 
tion; but they have found their place 
in limbo, whereas a third generation is 
now reading George Eliot, and she seems 
certain of the attention of a thirtieth. 

We have alluded already to the essay 
on her by Sir Leslie Stephen. Nowhere 
is this more unsatisfactory to an admirer 
of George Eliot than in its treatment of 
Romola. He smiles at her attempt, by 
occasional visits to Florence and study of 
its history and literature, to catch the 
idiom of its life in the fifteenth century. 
This he compares to the undertaking of 
an Italian lady, by flying visits to Lon- 
don, to catch the idiom of the contempo- 
rary cockney, so as to portray him in 
literature. Stephen seems to ha\e over- 
looked the fact that by his standard all 
historical fiction would be impossible. 
Nay, pressed closely, his position in- 
volves the impossibility of any man's 
conceiving the consciousness of another 
as it is for that other. This would restrict 
literature to autobiography, no specimen 
of which could be criticized. One need 
not contend that George Eliot succeeded 
in her task ; but this is quite a different 
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matter from declaring such a task in- 
herently impossible, or her method of es- 
saying it unsound. Stephen is here usii^ 
the Ic^c (or the chop-logic) that proves 
everything impossible imtil it is done. 
Yet, in spite of the paradox involved, 
we do learn to walk by walking and to 
swim by swimming. And there are (in 
the Bible and elsewhere) "historical" 
tales which, if unhistorical of the per- 
iods with which they purport to deal, 
have the more serviceable merit of being 
soundly historical of the time in which 
they were written, and of those elements 
of humanity which do not change with 
time. 

Now Romola, at the worst, is one of 
these. Its value does not depend on the 
possibility of reproducing, by George 
Eliot's method or another's, the con- 
sciousness of fifteenth-century Floren- 
tines as it was for them. Its subject is 
"the breaking-strain of a man under 
temptation," — an affair not dependent on 
country or period. Every man is in 
danger of falling like Tito Melema. 
Hence the warning is never untimely. 
As for the much-criticised portrait of 
Savonarola, it is possible for an unlearn- 
ed reader to obtain a more vivid and 
perhaps not falser impression of his 
Elijah-like dimensions from George El- 
iot's free, imaginative insight than from 
the laborious detail of exact biographers. 
And what of Romola's own experience? 
As a nineteenth-century positivist read 
into the fifteenth century, she may be 
anachronistic; but is such a picture of 
high hopes frustrate, and of a nobler 
spiritual growth through the frustration 
than the fulfillment of the hopes could 
have brought, ever false in essentials? 

Much has been said of the alleged de- 
cline of George Eliot's powers in her 
later novels. It is time that a protest 
should be entered against this uncritical 
commonplace. To one who has no gift 
for devising imaginary characters or sit- 
uations, it is a great reinforcement to 
get the support of so skilled a novel- 
ist as Mr. Hugh Walpole for one's con- 
viction that, in technique and in many 



other of the highest powers of the fiction- 
writer, she was growing steadily to the 
end. She did not begin fiction until 
she was thirty-eight, and her productive 
period covered the ensuing twenty years. 
Now it may be true that in her later 
works there are no single characters so 
vividly individualized as Dinah Morris 
and Mrs. Poyser, and no single episode 
comparable in tragic poignancy with the 
flight, trial, confession and death of 
Hetty Sorrel. Yet I dare venture the 
conviction that Middlemarch is a far 
more artistically devised and skillfully 
executed work than Adam Bede, In- 
deed, I think it decidedly the best of 
her works. 

One other criticism of Stephen's must 
be reckoned with. He declares (with 
his eye on Tito and Will Ladislaw) that 
George Eliot's men are always women. 
He seems to imply that this must inevit- 
ably be the case with the male char- 
acters of any woman writer. Here he 
is again using an a priori argument and 
a logic inadequate to the subtlety of life. 
For, if we grant his position, we shall 
find oursehes driven to the conclusion 
that no man, poet or novelist or drama- 
tist, can create women characters. Let 
us keep clear the two questions: that 
of possibility and that of fact. I am 
ready to defend some of George Eliot's 
men ; but I am more concerned to save 
the case that Stephen in effect condemns 
— ^namely, that women can depict men 
and vice versa. I do not wish heedlessly 
to accept a verdict that would deprive 
Lady Macbeth, Portia and Hermione of 
their womanhood. 

Now it is undeniable that Will Lad- 
islaw is more feminine than Dorothea, 
and Seth Bede than Dinah; but what 
of Lydgate, and Garth, and Adam Bede, 
and Tryan? What of Farebrother and 
Dempster? Sir Leslie Stephen drew 
the lines harder than nature does. Per- 
haps my disagreement with him may be 
due to a difference of heredity. It just 
happens that I number among my an- 
cestry, on both sides of the family, a 
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long line of women. Possibly Stephen 
did not. 

One dement of permanent truth and 
value in George Eliot's work is the fact 
that her characters are almost always 
complex; that is to say, they are like 
real people. She shows us bad people 
doing good things and good people doing 
bad things. We can believe in Bulstrode, 
whereas PecksniflF is quite too good to 
be true. Mr. Chesterton was profound- 
ly right when he said that Diogenes with 
his torch at noonday failed to find an 
honest man because it did not occur to 
him to look inside a thief. He points 
out the superior discrimination of the 
Founder of Christianity, who looked for 
his honest man on a gibbet, and found 
him there. 

George Eliot was not a poet We 
know this, because we have the proof in a 
volume of nearly seven hundred pages. 
But there is much matter bound up 
with her lack of art, and we shall do 
well to prize the substance while admit- 
ting the defects of the form. In such 
poems as A Minor Prophet and The 
Choir Invisible, and in certain passages 
of the Spanish Gypsy, she has given ut- 
terance to a brave and rational faith, 
which in days of darkness and sorrow 
has helped many to a renewal of cour- 
age and peace. She will make no terms 
with illusion, nor will she believe or 
preach anything merely because it is 
pleasant; but out of utter truthfulness 
she quarries faith and hope. 



Thus there is reason for the enduring 
admiration of George Eliot which has 
prompted some of us to the obser\ance 
of her centenary. I, for one, whatever 
you may think of me for the opinion, 
consider her not merely the greatest 
woman novelist I have read, but the finest 
sympathetic genius that ever worked 
through the medium of prose fiction. It 
is only the noblest spirits whose sym- 
pathy is universal. This universality 
she displays throughout; and nowhere 
more splendidly than in the power which 
enabled her to create the characters of 
Mordecai and Deronda. Even one who 
cannot accept without reservations the 
argument of chapter 42 of Deronda, or 
of the essay entitled The Modern Hep I 
Hep! Hep! must nevertheless salute with 
high reverence the humanity which 
could leap the barriers of race and creed 
and express the aspirations of an alien 
people in a form which they themselves 
consider classical. 

So, with all due deference to our gra\e 
and reverend juniors, a plain man may 
still question whether the modernity- 
worshippers, who sneer at George Eliot 
without reading her, are not themselves 
thereby the losers. We have not now, 
nor are we likely soon to see, a gener- 
ation strong enough to be able to disre- 
gard her warnings of the perils of moral 
collapse, or rich enough spiritually to be 
able, without loss, to dispense with the 
rare ethical wisdom garnered in her 
pages. 



THE AMERICAN POLES AND THE AMERICANIZATION 

PROBLEM* 

BY ALBERT MORAVSKI NAWENCH 



Inasmuch as the data of the' Census 
of 1910 are most unreliable with re- 
spect to the Poles, who were listed as 
bom in Austria, Germany and Russia, 
instead of in Poland, I venture to pre- 
sent some data based upon my own cal- 



*From an address delivered under the 
aospices of the Women's Organizations of 
the New York Society for Ethical Culture. 



culations, following an experience of 
over fifteen years in dealing with the 
Poles in New York City and the Mid- 
dle West. While the census indicates 
that in 1910 there were less than two 
millions of Poles in the United States, I 
estimate that there are in this country 
from four to four and a half millions. 
By Poles, I mean people who speak Po^ 
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ish among themselves, who are inter- 
ested in Polish matters and are members 
of Polish church communities. 

There are in the United States about 
one thousand Polish Roman Catholic 
parishes. Taking three thousand — 
which is by no mieans exaggerated — as 
the average membership of one parishi 
we have a total of threp million Polish 
Catholics. To this must be added some 
three hundred thousand members of the 
Polish National Church, the same num- 
ber belonging to various other denomi- 
nations, and finally twenty per cent of 
the total, not affiliated with any church. 
This makes a grand total of four mil- 
lion, three hundred thousand. 

Of this number one hundred and 
twenty thousand are residents of Great- 
er New York. While these Poles are 
scattered throughout the city, there are 
large colonies in certain sections, e. g., 
on the lower East Side, between First 
and Fourteenth Streets, and on the 
West Side in the neighborhood of Fif- 
tieth Street. The most homogeneous 
settlements are in the Greenpoint and 
Williamsburg districts, in South Brook- 
lyn, Jamaica, Maspeth and Floral Park. 
Until about ten years ago, the bulk of 
this population consisted of skilled and 
unskilled workers, but in recent years, 
especially since the beginning of the 
great war, the number of small mer- 
chants, commercial agents and garage 
owners has been growing steadily. Not 
to be forgotten are the Polish farmers 
in the Jamaica, Floral Park and Mas- 
peth districts, many of whom are very 
prosperous. 

The Polish immigrant is almost ex- 
clusively of peasant origin. His ances- 
tors have been tilling the soil for 
centuries, and it is not surprising that 
he should possess agricultural talent. 
Those who have settled on farms in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Texas, Washington and Oregon are as 
a rule excellent farmers. Not long 
ago, the Connecticut valley, abandoned 
by American farmers who could noU 
make a living there, provided homes for 



Polish immigrants who have converted 
htmdreds of thousands of acres into a 
highly developed agricultural region. It 
is to be rq;retted that so little effort is 
being made by the Federal Government 
to induce Polish immigrants to settle on 
farms. I, for one, am a strong be- 
liever in the demoralizing influence of 
great cities. Why waste the human ma- 
terial best adapted to farming which the 
flood of immigration brings to these 
shores? 

For the most part, the early Polish 
immigrants settled on the farms, and 
the farther west they went, the greater 
was their success. This may, in a lai^ 
measure, be attributed to the fact that 
those who ventured westward were 
stronger and more energetic than those 
who remained at the seaboard. This 
does not mean that those who settled 
in the Eastern states were weak mem- 
bers of their race, for taken as a whole, 
the Polish immigrants are representa- 
tive of the best and strongest elements. 

It is utterly false to speak of inuni- 
g^tion as bringing us the "scum" of 
the European countries, for the great 
bulk of those who come are of the very 
best material. They are those who re- 
sent more deeply than others the politi- 
cal, economic and social disadvantages 
of their life in the old country. They 
are those who are conscious of their 
vitality, who are not afraid of the 
hard struggle for life, even among 
strangers and in a foreign country. 
The fact that they may be illiterate, 
often the case with those who came 
from Poland, is by no means an argu- 
ment against them. Illiteracy, in this 
instance, was merely a result of the 
Russian or Austrian regime under 
which they had lived. This they fled, 
just as they did the unspeakable oppres- 
sion of the Prussians. 

What are the characteristic traits of 
the Polish imnugrants? I have often 
heard them spoken of as "those dirty 
Polaks," and this did not make me 
ashamed of them, but rather of those 
who pronounced such a judgment. 
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And I must say that I have never 
heard it from a native American but 
always from some of those naturalized 
citizens whose lofty conceptions of life 
and citizenship are frequently charac^ 
terized by a supreme contempt for the 
"greenhorn." Dirty faces and hands 
are marks of honor; they go with hard, 
honest work. And the Polish immi* 
grant is almost always a hard worker. 
He is thrifty and good-hearted,, but 
stubborn. And above all, he is honest. 
I have had opportunities to talk with 
real estate men, bankers, and represent- 
atives of mail order houses in many 
states of the Union, all of whom recog- 
nized the probity of their Polish clients. 
As another illustration of the funda- 
mental honesty of these immigrrants, I 
point to the fact that I have never met 
a single one who would have become an 
American citizen for purely business 
reasons. Once he decides to ask for 
naturalization papers, you may rest as- 
sured that the Pole does so from con- 
viction, and that it is his sincere pur- 
pose to remain in this country. 

There is a great deal of mysticism in 
the depths of the Polish soul — less in- 
deed than in the Russian, which is 
more Oriental and fatalistic, but still 
plenty of belief in supernatural, un- 
known forces, beliefs such as are al- 
ways to be found among a people who 
for centuries have lived in immediate 
contact with nature, and who have 
suffered a great deal. 

The emotionalism of the Poles is 
probably responsible for the faults with 
which they are commonly reproached, 
viz., that they are quick-tempered and 
drunkards. With respect to the lat- 
ter charge, there has been a great deal 
of exaggeration. Now that prohibition 
has come, it may seem unimportant to 
discuss the matter at all, but I venture, 
nevertheless, to oflter a word of expla- 
nation. The lot of the Poles has been 
hard. They have been accustomed to 
arduous' i^ysical labor in a cold cli- 
mate, and have been hungry for new 
emotions which would have made them 



forget the many injustices they have 
suffered. iWe must bear in mind that 
they have had a lot to forget — ^wrongs, 
not only social and economic, but polit-< 
ical and national in character. Any ono 
of us is prone to forgive the false step 
of a man who, without any fault of his 
own, has met with a series of misfor- 
tunes. Should we not be still more in- 
dulgent towards a people which for a 
hundred and thirty years has suffered 
the most atrocious persecution the world 
has ever known? 

I lay particular stress upon the asser- 
tion that the way to the confidence oS 
the Polish immigrant is through his 
heart Emotional and suspicious, hon- 
est, and grateful for every p>roof of 
kindness, but possessed of a psychol- 
ogy rather difficult of comprehension by 
members of the Anglo-Saxon race, the 
Pole dislikes to be approached in a for- 
mal way. Help him, protect him, show 
him that you are his disinterested friend, 
and he will believe in you and follow 
your advice. 

The Poles are capable of high intel- 
lectual attainment. School teachers 
have told me that children of Polish 
parents are as a general rule the ablest 
among their pupils. My own experi- 
ence convinces me that the second gen- 
eration, dr even the children bora 
abroad and brought up in American 
elementary schools are always thor- 
oughly American. Higher education 
makes of them brilliant, broad-minded, 
clever and energetic Americans. 

JBut in a course of lectures on Ameri- 
canization, we are not so much con- 
cerned with the younger generation, 
whose surroundings have made Ameri- 
cans of them, as with the adult immi- 
grant. Now in dealing with the latter, 
I must frankly confess that I hate the 
transitive verb, "Americanize." It im- 
plies in fact a cantradictio in terminis. 
One cannot Americanize anybody; one 
may Germanize, Anglicize, Russify. A 
man can Americanize himself, but to 
Americanize some one else, is in my 
opinion, a blasphemy, an insult to 
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America. One may help other people 
to Americanize themselves, but the di- 
rect effort to Americanize them implies 
a compulsion which is a negation of 
the American spirit. We are a nation 
of over a hundred million souls, and of 
that number — excluding the immigrants 
of recent date, the foreigners who are 
temporarily in the country, and the 
handful of real or "parlor" Bolshe- 
viki — ^probably some eighty millions arc 
good and true Americans. Yet they are 
either immigrants themselves or the 
children of immigrants, and no one has 
ever tried to Americanize thenL Amer- 
ica did it herself, through her spirit and 
through her ideals. I am under the 
impression that the Americanization 
work of which so much is heard nowa- 
days will hamper the process of Ameri- 
canization, and I shall now state the 
reasons why I believe this is true with 
respect to tiie Poles. 

,The Polish immigrant came to this 
country, first of all, because he wanted 
to escape Russification or Germaniza- 
tion, and he is therefore naturally sus- 
picious of any action tending to make 
of him something which he is not. But 
after a few years* sojourn in this coun- 
try, he readily becomes an American, 
first of all, because no one tries to 
impose upon him those compulsory 
measures which occasioned his flight 
from Europe, and moreover, because 
he is emotional, because he is grateful 
to this country, for giving him an oppor- 
tunity to make a decent living and to 
educate his children. While this pro- 
cess may be slow, it is the only sure 
one. It operates through the heart and 
is based on love and admiration for 
this country. Compulsory Americani- 
zation, on the other hand, is one of the 
most dangerous schemes that could be 
invented. It contains germs of social 
and national danger which may appear 
in a most virulent form of malady dec- 
ades, and even centuries, after infec- 
tion. ' 

Eight or nine years ago, I talked 
with a prominent visitor from Poland 



who spent several months among the 
Poles in this countiy, going to all the 
IsLTgcr colonies in the I^ddle West and 
studying social conditions. He re- 
turned to New York veiy much de- 
pressed. "Why," he said to me, "think 
of those millions of strong, honest, 
healthy worldngmen who have come 
over here! They are absolutely lost to 
Poland. They will not return; they are 
Americanized in their inmost hearts. 
And do you know why? Because 
America was wise enough not to Amer- 
icanize them. This is verily the only 
efficacious method of denationalization. 
Fortunately for us," he concluded, "the 
Germans and Russians are too stupidly 
stubborn to learn this lesson." 

Now I am myself a victim of this 
"efficacious" method, an example of the 
irresistable power of passive American- 
ization, and a living protest against 
active Americanization. I am therefore 
unable to suggest practical methods for 
pursuing the latter policy. This does 
not mean that I am an advocate of no 
action at all. On the contrary, I am 
convinced that a great amount of useful 
work may be done with a view to accel- 
erating the process of passive American- 
ization. Indeed splendid results may be 
obtained if this work is carried on with 
'earnest civic zeal and with that moder- 
ation which is always a conditio sine 
qua non of efficiency. 

The immigrant becomes attached to 
America because America has been good 
and just to hint Let us show him more 
goodness, let us give him more justice, 
and the quicker and stronger will his 
attachment be. The interruption of im- 
migration has happily put an end to the 
great evil of exploitation by various 
labor agencies. Yet exploitation con- 
tinues, in a different form, for the dis- 
honest broker has replaced the dishon- 
est agent. During the war the foreign 
workingman has saved more money than 
ever before, and has fallen a prey to the 
machinations of dishonest financial 
schemers. 

Other present evils are connected 
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with the labor situation. That strikes 
are breaking out in almost all the great 
industries is regrettable, yet it is by no 
means an unexpected aftermath of the 
political and economic cataclysm of the 
last five years. What is more regrettable 
is the phenomenon which you may ob- 
serve in any city as soon as a strike breaks 
out, and this is the cry of "Bolshevism!" 
I am firmly convinced that among the 
strikers in the coal mines or in the steel 
industry not one-half of one per cent 
has any Bolshevik tendencies. Conse- 
quently the accusation is unjust and 
leads to embitterment. ' Now, is it not 
the civic duty of social workers to de- 
stroy the causes of social embitterment? 
I cannot go into details, but the matter 
is a very serious one and deserves care- 
ful study. I 

Still other evils may be ascribed to the 
professional politician. I often wonder 
why his influence upon newly natural- 
ized citizens is not even more nefarious, 
demoralizing and destructive than it 
actually is. Perhaps the absence of 
more disastrous results is to be ascribed 
to the common sense of the average im- 
nugrant However, the evil is bad 
enough, and presents another opportu- 
nity for protecting the immigrant. 

It would be superfluous to recite the 
whole litany of those social evils which 
are a source of moral and material dan- 
ger to the newcomer. The only reason 
for mentioning them at all is my belief 
that those who have the welfare of the 
country at heart and are anxious to 
serve it by accelerating indirectly the pro- 
cess of Americanization must, unfortu- 
nately, proceed through these swamps. 

Reference may now be made to cer- 
tain methods of dealing with the immi- 
grant which are already in use. Night 
schools for adults are excellent institu- 
tions, if they are not compulsory and if 
the instructor is of the same nationality 
as the groups he teaches and well ac- 
quainted with the psychology of hTs 
pupils. I know from my own experi- 
ence as a night school teacher the value 
of an intimate knowledge of the stu- 



dents' minds. And I have had an op- 
porttmity to compare the results I have 
obtained with those obtained by an 
American-bom instructor possessing far 
more experience in elementary teaching. 
Notwithstanding all of the advantages in 
his favor, I was able to secure better 
results solely because I knew how to 
make friends among the workingmen 
by springing a good Polish joke from 
time to time. 

While the community center is a 
splendid social institution, I fear that 
its value for the adult Polish imnugrant 
is doubtful. The public character of 
the gatherings fills him with an embar- 
rassment which he wants to avoid at 
any price. Discussions are conducted in 
a language which he neither speaks nor 
understands well. The amusements are 
not attractive to him, for they are not 
likely to include the music which he 
loves and the dances which he cannot 
do without. So while I am inclined to 
believe that the community center is a 
most excellent institution for advanced 
classes I doubt its value for the average 
immigrant Offering it to him is, it 
seems to me, like expounding Jameses 
pragmatism or Kant's categorical im- 
perative to high school boys. 

Now the process of Americanization, 
as I see it, must involve primarily the 
inspiration of confidence not only in 
American institutions, but also in the 
individual Americans with whom the 
immigrant comes in daily contact. Un- 
fortunately the opposite result is fre- 
quently obtained, and one of the offend- 
ers is the public school. The immigrant 
child forgets there, and refuses to speak 
^t home, the language of its parents. 
This naturally arouses the suspicions of 
the latter, who think: "Whyi, this is 
exactly the same oppression that we 
have been subjected to under German 
and Russian rule. Here again. Foolish 
speech is interdicted ; they use my child 
as an instrument of denationalization. 
I must be on my guard." And it goes 
without saying that the parents theft dis- 
trust their own child, they distrust the 
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pablic school, they distrust the oountiy. 
A poor result indeed! And this is 
why I consider it absolutely necessary 
that the public school teacher should tell 
the children to speak at home the native 
language of their parents. In this way 
the confidence of the parents may be 
secured and the child may be used as 
a medium for introducing American 
democracy to brave and sturdy inuni- 
grants. Moreover, such a method 
would put the problem of Americani- 
zation on a much broader and more hu- 
man basis. 

Secretary Lane has pointed out that 
Americanization must be based on tak- 
ing as well as on giving, for there are 



many precious things which we may 
learn even from the most modest immi- 
grants. They come from old races pos- 
^^'^ssing highly interesting traditions, 
folklore, dances, music, applied art, etc. 
These offerings to America are invalu- 
able for our culture. I am one of those 
who love America not only because of 
her past, but primarily because of her 
future, and I firmly believe that in that 
future we shall be the first nation in the 
world — ^not only in material power, but 
also in intellectual power. We have all 
of the means to become such a power. 
Let us not reject them in a spirit of 
Prussian narrow-mindedness. 



WHAT KIND OF REVOLUTION DO WE WANT IN 

AMERICA?* 

BY HENRY NEUMANN 



THE title of toda/s address may 
startle you. "Revolution" suggests 
houses destroyed, shops pillaged, men 
shooting one another down. Let me say at 
once, however, that nothing of the sort 
is necessary if we plan far enough ahead. 
You say, "Let there be changes of courses, 
but by evolution." But that word "evolu- 
tion" means change without plan ; it signi- 
fies letting things woric out in their own 
way, and slowly or quickly as may 
chance. If matters are thus let alone, 
what guarantee is there that they will 
work out for the better? The evolution 
of a cold may be a return to health ; but 
it may also be a turn to bronchitis and 
pnetunonia. Letting affairs work out in 
their own way will never do. We have 
already had too much of that sort of 
change. Evolution, for example, brings 
a rise in costs but not in wages ; and men 
strike. They get their increases; but at 
once the cost of all they buy is again 
raised; and the whole vicious circle of 



* An address delivered before the Brooklyn 
Society for Ethical Culture Sunday, Oc- 
Her 19, 1919. 



disturbance and s^tation and more dis- 
turbance goes whirling on. Such is evo- 
lution. 

Now it is decidedly encouraging that 
many business men have begun to see 
that something more f oresighted must be 
attempted at once. Witness, for exam- 
ple, the remarkable declaration made last 
spring by* a group of twenty British 
Quaker employers, who met for four 
days to discuss how they could give their 
religious faith fuller expression in their 
business life and especially in the rela- 
tions between employers and employed. 
They concluded that the supposed right 
of employers to dictate to workers the 
conditions under which labor power 
should be sold could no longer be main- 
tained, that a new day had come, whose 
watchword was co-operation, and that in 
practice this meant the frank avowal that 
all matters affecting the workers should 
be decided not as heretofore, by the 
orders of the masters, but by masters and 
men both. "Pioneers and explorers and 
road-makers are needed just as uiigently 
in the industrial sphere as in the opening 
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up of new tracks of fertile country," said 
these British employers; and with an 
initiative not lacking, we may be sure, in 
our own energetic country, they have 
taken it upon themselves, as a religious 
obligation, to begin building these sorely 
needed roads. 

Such pioneering is already under way 
in America. A successful department 
store in Boston has been trying for a 
dozen years a scheme of industrial repre- 
sentation by which every member of the 
working staff has a vote in the manage- 
ment. A two-thirds vote of the employees 
may decide any policy; it can overcome 
the veto of the einployers. There are 
other places where a simdlar experiment 
has been tried with sufficient sucess to 
encourage the hope that alongsome such 
lines as these the way may be prepared 
for a very real industrial democracy. 

A related movement — shamelessly mis- 
represented in our conservative press — 
has been afoot for some time among the 
farmers of North Dakota. These men 
awoke to the fact that small groups of 
speculators controlling the markets in 
Minneapolis and elsewhere had them en- 
tirely at their mercy because they could 
force the farmers either to sell live stock 
and grain at a given price or be shut out 
from any market whatever. The farm- 
ers held meetings, studied the problems, 
organized a political party, the Non-Parti- 
san League, elected a governor in 1916, 
secured a majority in the legislature in 
1918, and thereupon succeeded in passing 
statutes of a quite unprecedented kind. 
For example, die state is to erect grain 
elevators and packing houses where every 
producer can have his product stored at 
reasonable rates. A suit to have this 
legislation declared unconstitutional has 
been lost ; and the verdict of the majority 
now stands. Here is the beginning of a 
revolution worked out by due, orderly 
process of law. The step was attended 
by some violence indeed ; but it was vio- 
lence fathered by ^respectable" oppo- 
nents who broke up meedngs of the 
League and had the leaders of this quite 



American movement mobbed on the 
charge of being Bolsheviki and traitors. 

Why speak of these changes as revolo- 
tionary? The word "revolution" is on 
every lip today ; and it will pay us to ex- 
amine what it means. Most of us as- 
sociate it with a political revolution by 
force of arms like that which brought us 
freedom from a foreign ruler in 1776. 
But there are other kinds of revolution 
than political. For instance, the new 
standing of the world's women may well 
be designated by that term. Even Italy 
has at last granted them the vote. There 
was a time when a woman was little better 
than the slave of the man. Her person 
belonged to him. So did her children and 
her property. A hundred and fifty years 
ago the English law permitted her mas- 
ter to employ a stick upon her, provided 
only that it was no thicker than his thumb. 
This state of affairs has changed. The 
level of a whole class in society has been 
raised. And this revolution was wrought 
not by violence but by the changes in pub- 
lic opinion brought about chiefly by the 
changes in industrial society. A revolu- 
tion need not be political. It need not be 
violent. 

I 

To lift the subject into its proper per- 
spective, let us draw for a few moments 
on history to illustrate three types of rev- 
olution and to see what each one of these 
signifies for the America of today and to- 
morrow. First let us look at the sweep- 
ing change known as the Industrial Revo- 
lution. One of its very obvious results 
is the great army of women we now see 
every day streaming into the cars on their 
way to factories, to mercantile offices, to 
schools where they teach or study. There 
was a time when women had no such call- 
ings to take them out of their homes. All 
their work was done in their own house- 
holds. There they made clothes, spun 
thread, baked and brewed and churned. 
Today they work in factories ; or else be- 
cause factories now make the things once 
made at home, the women folk go to 
high school and college. This is the re- 
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suit of the revolution brought about by 
the new use of steam power a century 
and a half ago. 

The Industrial Revolution introduced 
the modem factory and the many prob- 
lems centering around that object Weav- 
ers, unable to compete at home with the 
factories, moved into the towns and be- 
came factory hands. Slums followed the 
factories everywhere. So did child labor 
and the labor of women. Great railways 
came into being; huge ocean liners were 
built to carry the products of the fac- 
tories to every quarter of the globe. The 
dealings of nation with nation were af- 
fected. Competition for new markets to 
absorb the enormous output of the mod- 
em factory or for fields in which to in- 
vest the new aggregations of surplus cap- 
ital brought wars and rumors of war. 
Many a convenience and nesessity have 
been made accessible by the extraordi- 
nary stimulus to science afforded by the 
Industrial Revolution ; but there have al- 
so conne deeply rooted evils which still 
keep the human race down. 

The important fact is that all these 
mighty changes were allowed without the 
slightest attempt to forestall their worse 
by-products. No men came together and 
said: "These and these tremendous 
changes are coming. Let us do our ut- 
most to prevent the human hurt which 
they will bring." The things just hap- 
pened without plan. A recent tragedy is 
a striking illustration. For the past five 
years the demand for workers drew so 
many Negroes into the Northern indus- 
trial cities that in Chicago, for example, 
the colored population was doubled; in 
that period it rose to one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand. Nobody, however, 
took the trouble to provide adequate hous- 
ing for this increased tenantry. They 
spread over into the white neighborhoods ; 
and the bad blood which usually follows 
upon such frictions led to riot and slaugh- 
ter. It was nobody's concern to fore- 
stall this congestion. The private initia- 
tive to which most of such affairs are still 
entrusted was quite content to let things 



alone in view of the higher rentals it was 
able to wring from the overcrowding. The 
incident is typical. Our slums, our con- 
stant strikes, our passing of child labor 
laws only after the mischief already done 
has become too glarit^, are by-products 
of the Industrial Revolution, a revolution 
of the planless, let-things-alone type. Is 
this the sort we want for the years before 
us now ? Rest assured that letting things 
alone is not going to make them better. 
It is only too likely now to make them 
worse. 

II 

Different from this planless type of 
revolution is the sort illustrated t^ the 
French Revolution, a change worked out 
with greater deliberateness and with 
violence. Our Civil War, though we do 
not usually think of it in these terms, was 
another instance. It brought a revolu- 
tion because it raised the status of the 
Negro slave. And what a cost it entailed 
in all the needless slaughter and destruc- 
tion of four years' strife I All this might 
have been spared, we know now, if the 
views of Southerners like Lee and North- 
erners like Lincoln could have prevailed. 
There were men in the South like Hinton 
R. Helper who had dared to say that slav- 
ery was wrong economically as well as 
morally; but all these were suppressed 
with a completeness that allowed the 
slaveholding oligarchy to mn the South 
straight into min. The emancipation of 
the blacks was worked out in blood ; and 
the consequent bitterness has left the 
Negro problem to this day still unsolved. 

The Russian Revolution of 1917 is 
another example of the deliberate and 
violent type. The violence has been bad 
enough even though it has been grossly 
exaggerated by a press whose mendacity 
has been not the least of the moral dis- 
eases revealed by this age of war. Inci- 
dentally, we may also remark, to con- 
demn the violent seizure of power by a 
Russian minority is not altogether a just 
attitude on the part of those who praise 
Cromwell, the French Revolutionists 
and other successful players of the sarnie 
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game. At the present moment, a British 
minority is holding down Egypt and 
India by violence. When most men de- 
nounce the use of force, it is evident 
that what they dislike is not the force 
itself, but the object for which it is 
eniployed. The worst kind of force 
is approved when it is used for 
approved objects. Witness the silence 
with which our papers have greeted the 
atrocities perpetrated by Kolchak and 
Denikin and the halo of "democracy" 
they have painted around the heads of 
these minority leaders. Murder is ap- 
parently less wrong when it is used for 
Czaristic reaction than when it is used to 
inaugurate Socialism. 

I want to see America saved from the 
Russian experience. There is a hopeful- 
ness about our younger country that did 
not exist in Russia, cursed as that land 
was for centuries by a stupid, treacherous, 
blood-guilty Czardom. What changes 
must come in America should come by 
the winning over of majority opinion to 
their side. This elementary principle few 
will gainsay. 

All the greater pity therefore that such 
ugly moods prevail in our country as 
today's. Has there ever been a time when 
it was harder to think straight and with- 
out undue emotion ? For five years the 
world has been a slaughterhouse. Day 
by day for this long period men have 
been blowing one another to bits by 
the thousands and tens of thousands. 
Is it surprising that the mind of 
the world is now steeped in the suggestion 
of violence? Five years of bum and 
shoot and smash are hardly a fit prepara- 
tion for reasonable, cool-headed agree- 
ment. It has been a period when quick, 
terrific decisions have had to be made by 
the most autocratic of methods. Instant 
orders, not reasons but sharp commands, 
have been the daily procedure. The mood 
is infectious. Small wonder that on both 
sides in the industrial struggle, men's 
minds leap at once to what seems the 
quickest way to get results, the method 
of force. 



And it must be noted that great masses 
today are worried and therefore pessi- 
mistic and impatient. They have a sus- 
picion that they have been fooled in many 
ways in regard to the war. They are 
worried by the rising cost of living. Dr. 
Woods of the National Council of Educa- 
tion reports that four million children, one 
out of five, are underfed in this land of 
plenty. The workers read that -the profits 
of the Beef Trust, which were by no 
means slender in 1914, have mounted as 
a result of the war to three times what 
they were then. Hence the ugly mood in 
the working classes. The longshoremen 
refuse to abide by the awards made by the 
War Labor Board; the printers discard 
the old union leadership. The more fiery 
natures in the ranks of labor preach vio- 
lence. The other camp responds in kind. 
"Crush the union" is its motto. It does 
not stop to ask why it is still possible for 
Judge Gary, for example, to believe that 
his single undisputed word should dic- 
tate to four hundred thousand steel work- 
ers the conditions under which these men 
shall earn their bread and their families 
shall live. Instead of banishing the auto- 
cratic mood, the war has sharpened it in 
man after man. 

The great danger of the present hour 
is that both sides may fall more and more 
in love with the iron fist. And to what 
do such methods lead? Every act of 
violence makes the other fellow redouble 
his violence. For my own part, the ex- 
perience of these years has made me 
loathe violence more than ever. Violence 
is as wrong a method of settling griev- 
ances between group and group as it is 
between nation and nation. No revolu- 
tion by violence I 

III 

Fortunately there is another kind of 
revolution within sight It is the sort 
suggested in part by the viewpoint of 
those British Quaker employers and the 
North Dakota farmers. It is forecast by 
the recommendation of a royal commis- 
sion in Great Britain to nationalize th 
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mines, and here in America by the so- 
called Plumb Plan for nationalizing the 
railroads. None of these schemes repre- 
sents a final solution of our problems. 
Each raises its own new difficulties. The 
significance lies in the foreshadowing of a 
new type of revolution, neither planless 
nor violent, but deliberate and orderly. 

Is this too confident a hope ? Business 
friends tell me that the Plumb Plan, for 
instance, will not work. They say that 
the Government could never float a loan 
to buy out the railroads. They say that 
the valuation fixed by Mr. Plumb after 
squeezing the water out of the stock is 
utterly unfair. They raise other objec- 
tions. Perhaps they are right, and it may 
be necessary, when it comes to practice, to 
modify the Plumb Plan in a number of 
ways. But are there not elements of ex- 
ceedingly important value in the proposal ? 
, Here is the Railway Brotherhood, one of 
the most conservative of our labor unions, 
waking to the fact that there must be a 
better method of reducing the cost of liv- 
ing than by strikes. They see that in- 
creasing wages is no way out of our 
troubles. They see the dangers in man- 
agement by a bureaucratic government, 
and they propose that the roads be oper- 
ated by the workers themselves in co- 
operation with the heads of departments 
and a committee representing the public. 
They believe it possible to engender a new 
spirit whereby the work will be done 
more efficiently than heretofore, chiefly 
because the roads will be operated not for 
the benefit of financiers and speculators 
but for genuine public service. Things 
are moving faster than our newspaper edi- 
tors seem to desire when this plan — ^a 
modification of what the English call 
Guild Socialism as contrasted with bu- 
reaucratic Sta/te Socialism — ^is fathered 
by one of our old-fashioned unions. And 
it is notable that this first radical pro- 
posal to reach the stage of an actual pro- 
gram for consideration by Congress 
comes not from the foreigners whom our 
papers so love to blame for today's unrest 



but from a union whose membership is 
almost exclusively native. 

Whether this plan or the efforts of the 
farmers in the Non-Partisan League will 
prosper or not, the important fact is that 
a new direction has been mariced out — an 
attempt to look ahead and, instead of let- 
ting things work out in their own way, to 
shape them wisely enough beforehand. 
When the Titanic went down eight years 
ago, we learned that the thousand lives 
which were lost could have been saved if 
there had been a larger number of life- 
boats. That sufficient number is now 
guaranteed by law. Must we always 
wait until the mischief has already been 
done? 

IV 

Things cannot go on as they have been 
going and the most practical of practical 
men are those who recognize the fact 
Can America expect to escape the social 
revolution that is coming upon all the rest 
of the world? Nay, should not America 
be the quickest to welcome the moral and 
religious revoluticm implied in the new 
tendency? 

Those British Quaker employers saw 
the light when they concluded to take 
their working-people into partnership. 
They were assuredly on the right road 
when they declared that they must try to 
see how they could put their religion and 
ethics really at work in the industrial life. 
It was not enough, as heretofore, that em- 
ployees should not be overworked as if 
. they were tools or conunodities, mere 
things, not enough that they should be 
protected against underpay. The wiser 
employer has moved on to a more ad- 
vanced viewpoint. He sees that the 
workers require an utterly new standing, 
a recognition of a certain new dignity in 
calling them into democratic siu^ing of 
responsbility. 

This after all is the prime considera- 
tion, this recognizing the right of the men 
to participate in the control of their work. 
It is the point one would suppose likely to 
carry home with special force in a repub- 
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He based on the faith that men grow great 
to the extent that they themselves carry 
the responsibility for their collective life. 
What else does democracy mean? It 
means not living one's life just as one hap- 
pens to feel like living it, but sharing in 
an effective way the responsibility and the 
initiati\e of the gp-oups in which we live. 
Whether our group is the home, or the 
city, or the factory where we work, or the 
school where we teach, our life in it is 
democratic to the extent that our vote 
counts in deciding what the life of that 
group is going to be. 

Many employers would like to intro- 
duce this conception into their own busi- 
ness, but they hesitate like fathers who 
fear that their sons cannot adequately bear 
a large responsibility. There is reason 
enough for the .fear. Many an excellent 
scheme of progress is a thousand times 
easier to talk about than to put into prac- 
tice. And our labor unions as they are 
organized at present are far from being 
the last word in democracy. They have 
their incompetent leaders and their graft- 
ers. They have their "rough-necks" and 
their hot-heads who are just as auto- 
cratic as Judge Gary. But when the 
worst charges against the unions have all 
been uttered, wc must still remember the 
immense service they have done in pre- 
ventii^ the existence of a permanently 
servile class of workers absolutely at the 
mercy of the men on top. We must rec- 
ognize that times have changed for the 
whole globe and that we can no more ex- 



pect to deal without the new attitude of 
the working classes than a man can ex- 
pect his boy of sixteen to go bade and be 
as implicitly obedient as he was at six. 
The business men who see furthest ahead 
admit this. They know that they can 
give their men gymnasiums, rest-rooms, 
insurance policies and other forms of 
welfare work, but that these benevolent 
paternalisms will not settle the probleuL 
Not gifts from above but the right to 
share in the ordering of their lives — ^to 
recognize this requirement of the workers 
is the next step forward to a better in- 
dustrial day. 

Beyond that day is a day of still ampler 
prospects, a day when for all men and 
women on this earth, their daily work, not 
their leisure, will be their chief oppor- 
tunity to make themselves better men and 
women. Life never stands still. In the 
years ahead people's lives will be as dif- 
ferent from what they are today as the 
life of the present is different from that 
of a century ago. But the ethical spirit 
wants it to be not merely different but 
better. Who that thinks of the day when 
his sons and g^ndsons are to be doing 
his work does not want them to find work- 
ing conditions more human than today's, 
less of the sub-human scramble they so 
often are now and more genuinely in keep- 
ing with faith in democratic manhood? 
New avenues for the ethical march of 
men need constructing. Surely the initia- 
tive and the brilant daring which have 
served America in the past will be avail- 
able here. 



A METHOD OF STUDYING INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS 

BY ALEXANDER M. BING 



NINE years ago, when, at the sugges- 
tion of Dr. Adler, the Industrial 
Group was organized by members of the 
New York Society for Ethical Culture 
the need for the kind of work which such 
a group could do was not so apparent to 
the average member of the Ethical So- 



cieties as it is today. It then seemed 
necessary to urge upon employers, em- 
ployees and the public, the importance of 
a more careful consideration of industrial 
questions. Today these questions ha\e 
become the most serious that our nation 
is facing, they are the dominant factors in 
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the political structure of every European 
country, and in fact are pressing for solu- 
tion all over the world. 

Many of the most important things in 
life are unfortunately those about which 
we know the least. This is true of the 
proper organization of an industrial so- 
ciety and the right relationship between 
capital and labor, between employer and 
employee. The Industrial Group rec- 
ognizes the difficulties that surround these 
questions and the need for more knowl- 
edge and more light. We are therefore 
first of all a study group, endeavoring to 
obtain as much information and guidance 
as we possibly can, both from experts out- 
side of the group and from our own mem- 
bers. 

There are four lines of activity, more 
or less distinct, which the group has fol- 
lowed and which will be of interest to 
anyone who may be considering the 
organization of a similar body. 

The first of these is the public lecture, 
which is designed to present to the mem- 
bers a discussion of every phase of the 
relationship between employer and em- 
ployee. A list of some of the subjects, 
and the speakers who dealt with them at 
our meetings, follows. 

Collective bargaining, the eight-hour 
day and various aspects of unionism were 
discussed by : 

Mr. Samuel Gompers, President, American 

Federation of Labor. 
Mr. Warren S. Stone, Chief of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotives Engineers. 
Miw Mary E. Dreier, former President, 

Women's Trade Union League of New 

York. 
Mr. J. P. Coughlin, President, Brooklyn 

Central Union. 
Mr. John Golden, Secretary, United Textile 

Workers of America. 
Mr. Glenn E. Plumb, attorney for the 

Railroad Brotherhooas. 

Phases of industrial education : 

Mr. Magnus W. Alexander, now Secretary, 
National Industrial Conference Board. 

Mr. Herman Schneider, Dean of the Engi- 
neering School, University of Cincinnati. 

Mr. F. C Henderschott, Manager, Bureau of 
Education New York Edison Company. 

Mr. Arthur Williams, Manager, New 
York Edison Company. 



Industrial betterment and profit shar- 
ing: 

Mr. William Cooper Proctor, President, 
Proctor and Gamble. 

Mr. William C. Redfield, Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Dr. Alice Hamilton, Federal Department of 
Labor. 

Dr. C. T. Graham Rogers, New York State 
Department of Labor. 

Mr. John Calder, General Manager, Reming- 
ton T^rpcwritcr Company. 

Dr. E. E. Pratt 

Employment management: 

Mr. Mark M. Jones, Director of Personnd, 
Thomas A. Edison Company. 

Mr. William M. Leiserson, Working Condi- 
tions Service, Federal Department of 
Labor. 

Strikes of national importance: 

Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Robert W. Bruere, Director, Bureau of 
Industrial Research. 

Mr. James Flood, President, Mining Depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. John A. Fitch, New York School of 
Social Work. 

Other aspects of industrial problems : 

Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, now Justice of the 

United States Supreme Court. 
Mr. Francis P. Hency, of California. 

If the subject discussed was contro- 
versial, an effort was made to secure rep- 
resentatives of both sides; in practice, 
however, it proved extremely difficult to 
get speakers to participate in what prac- 
tically amounted to a public debate. This 
practice has however been followed when- 
ever possible and is strongly recom- 
mended. At the conclusion of the ad- 
dresses, questions from the floor were 
called for, and frequently the informal 
discussions which followed were the 
most interesting part of the meeting. 

We have also held smaller gatherings, 
without a formal address, for the further 
consideration of topics discussed at one 
of the larger meetings, or for the discus- 
sion of general industrial problems. On 
these occasions we have found it good 
practice to have one or two of the mem- 
bers prepare in advance to lead the dis- 
cussion. 

Visits have been made by members of 
the group to factories where work was 
being done for the improvement of indus- 
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trial relations. A number of trips were 
made to factories in the neighborhood of 
New York City, and two longer excur- 
sions involved the inspection of plants 
in other cities. Arrangements were made 
in advance and permission was obtained 
to visit coal mines, steel mills, and other 
large industrial works. 

Practical work has also been carried on 
by committees and by individual mem- 
bers of the group, although the possibili- 
ties along this line have by no means been 
exhausted. One important undertaking 
was an Exhibit of Better Industrial Rela- 
tions, which attracted attention through- 
out the country. Through this exhibit an 
effort was made to present graphically 
the treatment which different industrial 
problems were receiving. The charts 
which were shown illustrated the prevail- 
ing conditions with reference to such 
matters as wages and hours, group insur- 
ance, saving funds and sanitation. A 
large amount of material dealing with in- 
dustrial education was also collected and 
exhibited. Although the exhibit was held 
only five years ago, very little material 
was then available with reference to the 
representation of employees in the man- 
agement of industry. Circulars were sent 
all over the country, and an earnest effort 
was made to obtain information con- 
cerning every experiment that had been 
undertaken, but it was impossible to find 
more than a very few firms which gave 
their employees representation. Rapid 
developments have since taken place in 
this field, and today there are several 
hundred examples of substantial repre- 
sentation of the workers in the manage- 
ment of industry. 

The group also cooperated in employ- 
ment work, and for a time offered to its 
members the services of industrial ex- 
perts who made examinations of their 
plants and offered suggestions for better- 
ment. 

During the present season, a meeting for 
the discussion of the industrial situation 
was addressed by Mr. Basil M. Manly, 
until recently Joint Chairman of the Na- 



tional War Labor Board, and Mr. R. J. 
Caldwell, President of R. J. Caldwell and 
Company. At another meeting, the 
adoption of the Plumb Plan was advo- 
cated by Mr. Frederic C. Howe, repre- 
senting the Plumb Plan League, and its 
rejection by Mr. Ivy Lee, of tihe Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives. The experi- 
ment undertaken by the Army Ordnance 
Department, in giving to the workers 
representation in the management of the 
plant at the Rock Island Arsenal, was dis- 
cussed by Mr. Ordway Tead, an indus- 
trial engineer who has made a special 
study of the Arsenal. Other meetings, 
to be held later in the season, will deal 
with shop committees and with represen- 
tation in industry. 

A group doing work of this sort should 
be composed, if possible, of both employ- 
ers and employees. The New York 
group was at first called the "Business 
Men's Group," but it was soon realized 
that this was a mistake, and that the mem- 
bers should represent both capital and 
labor, as well as the public. A name, 
therefore, which indicated that the group 
was designed to consist only of employ- 
ers, was not a proper one, and made it 
difficult to interest members from all 
walks of life. For this reason the name 
was changed to the "Industrial Group," 
and efforts were made to interest em- 
ployees as well as employers in its ac- 
tivities. In this respect, only partial 
success has been achieved; most of the 
members and most of those who attend 
the meetings are employers, although a 
number of workers and trade union repre- 
sentatives are included. 

There can be no doubt that the group 
has served a useful purpose in spite of the 
fact that it has realized only a very small 
part of its possibilities. First of all, it 
aroused the interest of its members in in- 
dustrial questions at a time when most of 
them did not realize how necessary it was 
for them to acquire a better understand- 
ing of these matters. Moreover, the 
group has served to make both employers 
and employees realize that technical 
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knowledge is essential in dealing with 
labor problems, and that, difficult as it 
may be for the employer to do so, it is 
incumbent upon him to become an expert 
on this as on other subjects with which 
his business requires him to deal. If he is 
unable to become an expert himself, he 
must procure the services of someone who 
is. 

We have all been made to realize in the 
last six months that even the wisest know 
all too little about these problems, and 
that earnest study must be undertaken by 
all who come in contact with industry if 
the proper solution is to be found. The 
Industrial Group has been a means — if 



only a small one— of bringing together 
men and women who are in practical con- 
tact with business and manufacturing, and 
of placing before them the views and ex- 
periences of technical experts, business 
men and labor leaders. The speakers as 
well as the audiences have represented all 
the different degrees of radicalism and 
conservatism. The effect of this experi- 
ence could only be to widen the outlook of 
the members and to enable them to face 
their own individual problems with deeper 
knowledge and a brbader vision. As a 
matter of fact, many of the members have 
stated that this has been the outcome of 
their interest in the group. 



BOOK REVIEW 



An American Labor Policy. By Julius 
Henry Cohen. The Macmillan Company. 
Pp. 110. 

Mr. Cohen's latest book is a sequel to his 
Law and Order in Industry. Although the 
new volume lacks the narrative interest of 
the classic account of the Protocol, it is in 
form and substance well contrived to hold 
the attention of the reader, and more partic- 
ularly of that reader who needs most to heed 
the enlightened message of the author, name- 
ly, the busy employer. 

The first part of the work contrasts the 
violence of Russian and French revolutionary 
methods with the "modem spirit" evinced by 
the Rockefeller and similar plans, by the 
War Emergency and Reconstruction Con- 
ference at Atlantic City, and the report of 
the British Commission on Industrial Unrest 
There is also a chapter on morale in indus- 
try drawing lessons from war experience, 
and applying the principles of the present 
school of industrial and economic psychology. 
The author draws the tentative conclusion 
that "the ethical conception of personal and 
human worth is at one with the conception 
of sound industrial organization." 

The latter half of the volume consists of 
a concise statement of principles on the 
right to organize, the right to strike, the 
control of "hiring and firing," the treatment 

' grievances, and collective bargaining. If 



"industrial codes" such as that recently sug- 
gested by Senator Kenyon, ever approach 
realization, the codifiers might well follow 
the suggestions of the present writer. His 
definite suggestions include the registration 
and official recognition of trade agreements, 
the establishment of tribunals for their 
interpretation and enforcement, and the 
thoroughgoing organization of all parties to 
such agreements. The enforcement is to 
depend largely upon disciplinary action, such 
as the imposition of fines and expulsion of 
offending units, and upon the publicity gained 
by such judicial inquiry. Naturally, the solid- 
arity of employers and workers alike is in- 
dispensable, and Mr. Cohen clearly approves 
of the recognition of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and labor unions generally. 

The persuasive force of the author's brief 
exposition lies in the use of analogies drawn 
from the development of the common law, the 
use of constitutional government, and from 
international relations. The plea for "con- 
stitutionalized industry," is directed to both 
sides in the present struggle. For those 
who would preserve intact the irrational 
methods of the present employer, it points 
to the inevitable strife and revolution. To 
those who would put into the hands of labor 
an equally arbitrary power, it presents the 
alternative of continuous and ordered prog- 
ross and development 
I R. W. C. 
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THE ETHICAL CULTURE MOVEMENT 



Important Lectures Publiihcd 

The attention of readers of Th< Stakdaxd 
is called to the second of the series of 
Americanization lectures which appears 
in this issue. The author, Mr. Albert 
Moravski Nawench, is lecturer on Polish 
history and literature in Columbia Uni- 
versity. Mr. Nawench has had unusual 
opportunities to familiarize himself with 
the problem which he discusses, and ofiFers 
suggestions of great practical value. 

The Women's Organizations of the New 
York Society, under whose auspices the 
course of lectures was given, have cour- 
teously arranged for the publication of a 
number of them in Ths Standard. Readers 
are asked to assist in giving the widest 
possible publicity to these important con- 
tributions to the discussion of a most 
pressing public question. The last lecture 
in the series was given on February 13th 
bv Dr. Adler, who took as his subject, 
"Along What Lines Shall We Direct Our 
Efforts at Americanization?" 

Leader's Anniversary Celebrated 

What has been characterized as the hap- 
piest and most iriendly social gathering 
in the history of the New York Society 
was held on Lincoln's Birthday, when 
between five and six hundred persons as- 
sembled in the Meeting House to celebrate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. Elliot's 
coming to the Society. The celebration, 
which was a surprise to the guest of 
honor, was preceded by a dinner. Valen- 
tines of various kinds were presented by 
the Society groups, beginning with a large 
birthday cake from the Ethical Culture 
School, and ending with a clever skit by 
the Girls' and Boys' Clubs, the Junior 
Group and Hudson Guild. Dr. Adler 
read an appreciation, on behalf of the 
leaders and then presented, in the shape 
of a "travel fund," the gift of over three 
hundred friends. 

Hudson Guild Jubliee 

Another celebration scheduled for the 

near future is that of the Hudson Guild, 

which was established by Dr. Elliott 

twenty-five years ago this month. A 

dinner to commemorate the occasion is to 

be sriven in the Assembly Hall of the 

I Metropolitan Life Building on Saturday 

I evening, March 13th. Invitations have 

I been sent both to uptown and downtown 

I members of the Guild, as well as to other 

^ interested friends, and a large attendance 



is anticipated. Prominent visitors, as 
well as representatives of the Guild itself, 
are expected to be among the speakers 
who will do honor to the occasion. 

A New Cooperative Store 

Arnold Toynbee House, in New York 
City, has established a cooperative gro- 
cery store which appears to have met a 
real neighborhood need. In the six weeks 
that the store has been open, the small 
capital invested has been turned over 
several times. The house has also in- 
augurated a series of concerts, which are 
given on the third Sunday afternoon of 
each month. Excellent music has been 
offered, and the interest aroused has been 
so great that not all of the people who 
came could be accommodated. 

Brooklyn Society Notes 

Since the opening of the lecture season 
last fall over sixty new members have 
joined the Brooklyn Society. The open 
forum meetings of the Men's Club are 
held once each month. The speaker on March 
1st was Mr. George B. Noble, one of the 
members of the Peace Commission who re- 
signed in protest against the treaty. The sub- 
ject discussed was: "The Case of Egypt as a 
Type of Modem Imperialism." 

Prof. Schmidt in St Louis 

Upon the occasion of his annual visit 
to St. Louis last month, Professor Na- 
thaniel Schmidt addressed two of the 
Sunday morning meetings of the Society, 
and spoke before the Reading Circle and 
Men's Club, as well as at a social supper 
arranged by the Woman's Auxiliary. The 
Young People's Association found out 
that Professor Schmidt was an* enthusiastic 
skater, and gave a skating party in his 
honor at the Winter Garden. 

Entertain Convalescent Soldiers 

The Woman's Auxiliary devoted five 
days in February to the entertainment 
of 200 invalid soldiers in the Red Cross 
Hut at the St Louis Marine Hospital. 
This work was undertaken in cooperation 
with the Board of Religious Organizations 
which is promoting a city-wide social 
and civic campaigni. The Auxiliary has 
been able to present to the Executive 
Board of the Society a fund of one 
thousand dollars, the proceeds of its 
bazaar and lecture courses. 

D. S. H. 



SHALL THE TEACHERS AFFILIATE WITH LABOR 

UNIONS?* 



BY FEUX ADLER 



MY proper subject today is the ideal 
ends to which teachers should set 
themselves — the specific, incomparable, 
service which teachers as one of the social 
groups are to render to the nation. In 
the light of these large considerations I 
take up the immediate practical question 
whether teachers should affiliate with 
labor unions. 

The proposal on the face of it has an air 
of strangeness. Why should teachers tie 
themselves more closely to associations of 
manual workers than to medical associa- 
tions or lawyers' associations, etc. ? What 
particular community of interest is there 
between those who instruct children in 
schools and those who work in mills and 
factories ? The obvious reason of course 
is that teachers (there are 23,000 in this 
city) are employees, while physicians, 
lawyers, ministers, work independently 
on their own account. And there is a 
feeling that all who must look to employ- 
ers for wages or salaries, have certain 
interests in comnnon, the two chief being 
maintenance of the standard of living as 
expressed in wages or salary, and pro- 
tection against injustice and oppression. 
Is there not a deep cut between those 
who are dependent on the good sense 
and good will of others for their living, 
and those who can pilot their own vessel ? 

But among the arguments urged against 
the suggested affiliation, the first is that 
the employees of the public — city, state 
and nation — are in a different category 
from the employees of private individuals 
or corporations, and that the former can- 
not be allowed the same liberty, for in- 
stance, the liberty to refuse to work or 
strike, as the latter. The reasons adduced 
are two. 



* An address delivered before the New York 
Society for Ethical Culture Sunday, Novem- 
ber 23. 1919. , ; 



(1) That in any function with which 
the state charges itself, all who perform 
that function are in the service of the 
state. All the letter-carrying in the coun- 
try is done by the United States letter- 
carriers. There is practically no letter- 
carrying by private individuals. All or 
almost all the policing of a city is done by 
the official police, the number of private 
watchman being negligible. In conse- 
quence, if those who are employed by the 
state suddenly strike, there is no possi- 
bility of promptly filling their places. 

(2) Because the things done by the 
state, the functions it performs, are indis- 
pensable, and will not bear interruption. 
If the police of a city strike, the lives and 
property of the citizens may be at the 
mercy of criminals. The militia, it is 
true, may be called in, but the militia are 
likewise employees of the state, and how 
if they too, in turn should refuse to per- 
form their duties! The same applies, 
with somewhat less urgenqr, but with 
equally disastrous effects, to the mail 
service of the country. And the same 
applies to teachers. If the teachers 
should strike during the school year, the 
business of education would be thrown 
into disorder, the children running wild 
on the streets, or remaining unoccupied in 
their homes. Again suppose that the fire- 
men should strike. Presently a danger- 
ous conflagration breaks out in the busi- 
ness section or in one of the residence 
quarters. Shall the city be allowed to 
bum down while the firemen are adjust- 
ing their controversies with the depart- 
ment? Suppose that all the surgeons 
were in government employ, and suppose 
the surgeons should strike — ^would the 
consequent situation be tolerable? 

The government, therefore, because it 
controls all who do a specific thing for 
the community, and because the thing 
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done is indispensable, is in a relation to its 
employees plainly different from that of 
the small employer. * This point was well 
brought out in the recent Boston police 
strike. The verdict of Massachusetts 
and of the country in general, was in this 
case in principle correct, though I must 
add that in the application of the principle 
to the special circumstances the correct- 
ness and justice of it is open to serious 
doubt 

I have the facts from one of the most 
conservative citizens of Boston. He is a 
large employer of labor, certainly not 
biased on the side opposite to that on 
which his interests lie, and moreover he 
was in close and constant touch with the 
situation before the outbreak. The pay 
of the police force was in many cases de- 
plorably inadequate and the conditions in- 
excusably bad. At one of the stations, 
for instance, 125 men were lodged. As 
the shifts alternated, the men who came 
in were forced to take their sleep in beds 
still warm from the preceding shift that 
had only just left them. The place was 
filthy in die extreme, and in every way 
below the connmon requirements of de- 
cency. The men on the force complained 
• of excessive punishments. They had pe- 
titioned respectfully for redress without 
avail. In one instance a night patrolman, 
having a large family, one of the chil- 
dren a chronic invalid, f otmd himself un- 
able to meet the expenses of his house- 
hold. Under pressure of necessity he 
broke the rule which forbids the m)en 
who do duty at night to take any paid 
job during the day. There was no com- 
plaint in respect to his vigilance during 
night duty. He was one of the best 
patrolmen of the city, but he had 
broken the rule, was reported, and 
was sentenced by the commissioner to 270 
hours of extra duty without pay. The 
citizen from whom I have this informa- 
tion went to the Governor. The Gover- 
nor, according to the Constitution, has 
the appointment of the Police Commis- 
sioner of Boston, but he refused to lift a 
finger. 

This brings into view a side of the mat- 



ter which has been overlooked in the sharp 
reactions of public opinion on the police 
strike in Boston and that is very pertinent 
to the case of the teachers which we are 
discussing and to all state employees. The 
government is a \ery powerful employer, 
an almost omnipotent employer. If men 
in private industry find the wages too low, 
or the treatment cruel, they can, in the last 
analysis, have recourse to the strike. If 
government employees are prohibited 
from seeking this means of redress, how 
are they to secure relief? It is said that 
public opinion must com^ to their aid. But 
see how public opinion has acted in the 
case of the Boston police strike — ^how 
sharp, how decisive in the matter of the 
abstract principle involved, how thought- 
less as to the merits of the specific case ! 
Public opinion is like a searchlight rest- 
lessly picking out some one object and 
then another, never sufficiently steady or 
competent to take in a whole situation. I 
also believe that public opinion must help. 
But provision must be made that pub- 
lic opinion shall be duly organized. 

But there is another argument still to 
be considered in this connection. The 
American Federation of Labor, it is said, 
does not favor strikes except as a last 
weapon to be held in reserve. Affilia- 
tions with labor unions therefore would 
not mean that the teachers shall strike in 
sympathy with plumbers and painters or 
garment-workers; it will not necessarily 
mean that they shall use the weapon of the 
strike at all. What it will mean is that 
they will have the support of the large 
body of manual laborers in vindicating 
their rightful claims. The matter thus 
stated opens up the ultimate, fundamental 
issue involved in this discussion. 

I have to remind you of the ideas pre- 
sented in my recent address. I then 
took the ground that the conflict be- 
tween the labor unions and employers 
springs in the main from the individualis- 
tic or self-regarding view as opposed to 
the social view. Persons engaged in an 
industry render a service to society, em- 
ployers and wage-earners alike. Never- 
theless, the service for them is a second- 
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ary, almost negligible consideration. 
The object they have in view is to make 
money, that is diey utilize the service as a 
means of gain for themselves. The next 
step in the evolution of industry should 
be the prevalence of the conception that 
society is composed of great vocational 
groups, that each of these groups has a 
distinct, specialized service to render, and 
this service idea should be substituted for 
the individualistic money-gaining idea. 
The constitution of industry^ toward^ 
which we should work is one from which 
the employer as«such will disappear; in 
which the various functionaries, those 
that have the superior organizing ability 
as well as those who discharge the less 
vital but yet indespcnsable functions, 
shall be salaried like the officials of 
church and state at present; and in 
which all who are engaged in industry 
will be treated as thinkers, the work to 
be made, as far as it possibly can, an in- 
centive towards thinking; and, second- 
ly, in which all shall be treated as per- 
sons having each a will and on that ac- 
count entitled to a share in the govern- 
ment of the industry. 

That a great change in men's ideas is 
taking place in this direction is shown by 
the constitution of the building trades in 
London, in which the statement is made 
that "all the members of this trade con- 
sider themselves an organized unit for 
public service." Another sign of prog- 
ress is the concession of the English Pre- 
mier to the Railway Union, inviting them, 
in connection with directors and govern- 
ment officials, to undertake the manage- 
ment of the railroads. These ideas are 
not really radical ; they are in the highest 
sense constructive, and in so far conserva- 
tive. 

The labor union as it exists today, rep- 
resenting one large fraction of those en- 
gaged in industry, arrayed in hostility 
against another fraction, numerically the 
smaller, but in respect to power more in- 
fluential, is obsolescent. It is, I believe, 
still necessary, but it will become less and 
less so; and ni(y point is that it is a mis- 
take for the teachers — ^let them form as- 



sociations called unions or by any other 
name — as a group to submerge them- 
selves in the mass of associations called 
labor unions, that represent a stage in in- 
dustrial development which we are on 
the point of growing out of. The high- 
er vocations, and that of the teacher is 
certainly a higher vocation, in one sense 
the highest, should lead in supplanting 
the money point of view by the service 
point of view. They should not there- 
fore relapse upon the level of those 
who are still struggling upward from 
the lower plane. 

"^ut teachers should unite and the one 
prime object towards which, when unit- 
ing, they should work, is teachers' repre- 
sentation in the formulation of educa- 
tional policies, and in the government of 
the educational system. If we ask for 
the humblest, half-skilled laborer in the 
mill that through his representatives he 
shall have a share in the government of 
that mill; if we expect helpful sugges- 
tions, at least as to details, from those en- 
gaged even in the most subordinate pro- 
cesses, how can we fail to apply the same 
point of view to a body of men and women 
like the teachers? If we grant repre- 
sentation to the workers in an industry, 
how can we fail to see the importance and 
necessity of granting representation to 
those engaged in the science and fine art 
of teaching? But representation to be 
worth while must be really representa- 
tive, not, as at present in this city in the 
so-called Teachers' Council, a mere sim- 
ulacrum. It must include all the depart- 
mients, all branches — ^the kindergarten, 
the elementary school, the high school, 
the commercial and technical schools, 
the college — and the body thus elected 
must have power. Without power there 
cannot be responsibility and without the 
sense of responsibility there will not be 
progress. 

If teachers were thus included within 
the governing authority of the educational 
system, there would be no need to rely on 
the pressure of the labor unions in order 
to secure a hearing for rightful demands, 
and protection against arbitrary treat- 
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ment by superiors. All the protection, 
all the countenance they need, would be 
found within the system of which they 
are a principal part. 

In addition, what is now the Board of 
Education would have to be reconstructed, 
from the social point of view. In this 
upper house of the government of the 
school system there should sit representa- 
tives of all the vocational groups outside 
the group of teachers, representatives of 
the manufactures, of the merchants, of 
the professional groups, the physicians, 
the lawyers, etc. It should be their func- 
tion bo^ to serve as a senate or upper 
chamber, and more especially to bring 
to bear upon the educators the demands 
of life. The schools must fit for life 
those who pass through them. There is 
constant complaint that the schools do 
not perform this function. The upper 
house, the representatives of those who 
are engaged in the different activities of 
the work-a-day world, must pull up the 
school system, which is forever tending 
to slacken and slow down, so that it shall 
fit its pupils for the business of life — ^yes, 
for the business of living rightly. 

I have thus sufficiently indicated my 
position toward the practical question 
with which we started. It does not ap- 
peal to me that the forward-looking teach- 
ers will do well to submerge themselves 
in the labor unions as they are. Assis- 
tance to labor unions they can give in 
many ways, best of all by such transfor- 
mation of their own group as will serve 
for an example, by substituting the serv- 
ice idea for the idea of gain, and by the 
inclusion of all who function in the social 
group, in place of the antagonism of those 
who are hired against those who hire 
them. But in announcing my subject for 
today I also indicated that I should like to 
sketch the larger import of the new con- 
ception, using the vocational group of the 
teachers as an illustration, and to this part 
of my subject I must now address myself. 

Emerson's advice to the young man is : 
**Hitch your wagon to a star." In think- 
ing out this figure, we find that there is an 
air of the ludicrous about it. If the star 



is fixed, the wagon will be dangling in 
mid-air. If the stars move, as they are 
said to do, with incredible rapidity, your 
wagon, when hitched to one of them, will 
be promptly dashed to pieces. The meta- 
phor is really descriptive of those who 
seek to attach things earthly to things 
divine in such a way as to immediately 
realize the ideal. There is another figure 
that commends itself to me. It is that of 
the master of the ship who sails out to 
sea and who, amid the commotion of the 
waves and the perils of the voyage, takes 
his reckoning by the stars. The stars are 
very far distant, unapproachable, high 
above, yet he can take his reckoning by 
them, safely lay his course by observing 
them. 

I can put my thought another way. 
President Hadley, in opening the academ- 
ic year at Yale last October, said that 
what the world needs, what America 
needs, what the university intends to give 
to the student, is vision. Strangely 
enough he went on to define vision as the 
ability to see things as they are, to see 
them without preconception and bias. But 
he omitted to say that there are two kinds 
of vision, and that each is worth little 
without the other: one is the ability to 
see things as they are, the other the ability 
to see them as they ought to be. One is 
to see the stars above, the other the shoals, 
the coming gales that endanger the ship 
on the waters. The idealist is apt to err 
in the one direction, the materialist in the 
other. We need to acquire both kinds of 
vision. Indeed, it is for the idealist espe- 
cially important to see things as they are, 
else how can he ever wisely contribute to 
change them ? 

If then, obeying this injunction, I try 
to see the actual business of teaching as it 
is carried on in the United States at this 
present time, I find the facts sufficiently 
staggering. In Massachusetts, one of the 
most advanced states of the Union, I read 
the other day that among the teachers 
there are 2000 high school graduates, 
whose sole equipment is the kind of gen- 
eral education received in the ordinary 
high school, without any special training 
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whatsoever for their difficult and delicate 
craft. At the recent Institute meeting in 
Atlantic City it was stated that there are a 
million pupils in this country intrusted to 
young persons under twenty-one years of 
age. The normal schools are in many 
instances entirely below standard, and the 
number of students enrolling in them is 
rapidly falling off. The pay of teachers 
is, with some exceptions here and there, 
miserably insufficient. In the rural dis- 
tricts the ungraded school, an educational 
monstrosity, survives. In the great cities 
school accommodation is inadequate, the 
classes are overcrowded, with as many as 
fifty pupils in a class, education is carried 
on by the wholesale method, while the 
direction of the vast systems is in the 
hands of boards of education composed of 
men and women often well-intentioned 
indeed, but as a rule inexpert as to the 
subjects and problems they have to meet. 

Nevertheless, among this army of in- 
structors so rudely marshalled there are 
to be 'found superior intelligences, per- 
sonalities of great charm, and above all, 
not a few who follow their vocation de- 
votedly, and in a consecrated spirit ; and I 
am assured that the number of such per- 
sons is on the increase. They form a 
nucleus which can gradually be widened 
out. And so let us take our reckoning 
from the stars, however the ship of edu- 
cation may be laboring in the trough of 
the sea. 

I have already laid it down that the 
community is to be regarded as consisting 
of certain great social or vocational 
groups, and I am to briefly point out how 
the teachers, regarded as a single group, 
having a definite vocation, and a specific 
social service to render, should be organ- 
ized. I apply to them as an initial re- 
quirement that they shall define what 
precisely is the nature of the service 
which they are to render to the com- 
munity. The food producers know what 
they have to do; what is asked of them is 
to produce food. The commodity mak- 
ers know — to produce commodities. But 
what is the specific service of the teach- 
ers ? Henry Adams, you will remember. 



threw up his hands in despair at this ques- 
tion and over and over again pronounced 
education a failure, because he saw no 
purpose in life, no worthy, satisfying end 
to which his so-called education tended. 
What is the end to which the whole voca- 
tional group of teachers should bend their 
energies? The function of the teaching 
body, as I understand it, is sublime. It 
is to replace individualism by the service 
idea, to transfer the center of gravity in 
human life from self-r^;ardingness to 
.self-expression in service. The teachers, 
the schools, the universities, whatever is 
included under the term "educaticMi," arc 
together the agency to accomplish grad- 
ually this grand task of transference. It 
cannot be done by mere exhortation, but 
by method, by science, by art, this lofty 
task of modifying human nature, of alter- 
ing the center of attraction around which 
human lives pivot. 

If you ask why this conception has not 
hitherto prevailed, and does not yet pre- 
vail, why our educational institutions are 
still in a bad way, we shall find that the 
public is as much to blame or even more 
to blame than the teachers. They say that 
where there is a demand there is a sup- 
ply. There is not the right supply in 
education because there has not been the 
demand for it on the part of the public, 
the parents. I make a distinction be- 
tween demand and need. There is need 
of wiser teaching, finer schools, heaven 
knows how grievous is the need 1 — ^but it 
does not follow that where this is a need 
there is a also a demand. The demand 
appears where the need is realized. By 
the parents, the public, as a rule the need 
is not realized. The parents themselves 
are individualists. What is it that they 
expect on the part of the school for their 
child? In the newer schools, they expect 
that the health conditions shall be as per- 
fect as possible, that the latest methods Ln 
psychology shall be applied, that the child 
shall obtain the necessary equipment in 
knowledge, power of observation and the 
like, very often that the pupil shall be so 
taught as to pass the entrance examina- 
tion to college, and finally that all the years 
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of school and college life shall fit him for 
what is called success, for material suc- 
cess, or reputation, or social prestige — 
the friendships and connections to be 
made by the young person, lad or girl, in 
college, being especially emphasized. 
Now all these desires and demands are 
self-regarding, the outgrowth of a vi- 
carious egotism — ^the egotism of the par- 
ent vicariously operating on behalf of the 
ego of the child. The world, its re- 
sources, society and its possibilities and its 
opportunities, are likened to a mine. The 
young person is to be so educated as to 
be able to draw treasure from the mine 
for his private enrichment, his glory, his 
success. The function of the vocational 
group of teachers is to contend against 
this foe of progress, this degrader of 
human life, this self-regarding attitude. 
T^e function of the school is to fill the 
yotmg with the social spirit, to distribute 
the oncomti^^ generation among the vari- 
ous social groups, according to the fit- 
ness of each young person to enter into 
and to improve the special service work 
of his group. 

There are three requirements that I 
counted in my recent address, in which 
the social or ethical purpose as against 
the ego purpose takes shape. The first 
is, — whatever your vocation, consider 
yourself the agent of the group charged 
with that vocation ; consider yourself one 
of the fountain heads through which the 
waters of life that flow in your group are 
to issue, — be impr^^ted with the group 
idea as the priesthood of the Roman 
Church are impregnated with, overawed 
by, the sense of the business for which 
they exist on this earth. 

The second requirement is : seek to per- 
fect the work of your vocation, which as 
yet is so imperfectly done in every one of 
the vocations. Vindicate your ego, your 
individuality, within the group, by draw- 
ing your entire group up with you to high- 
er standards, to higher performance. 

Most of all, look upon the work done in 
your group as the opportunity, the spirit- 
ual pretext, for interweaving relations of 
harmonious furtherance between the hu- 



man souls that are congr^;ated with you 
in the common workshop. 

If the vocational group of teachers is 
to be the agent for infusing this social 
purpose into the next generation, it must 
set the example; it must organize its own 
vocational group along the same three 
, lines. The 23,000 teachers of New York 
City must regard themselves as a single 
corpus, each member animated by the 
same objective, the same spirit and pur- 
pose, looking toward the same objective. 
It must include, as I have said, all who 
teach — the kindergarten teacher, the ele- 
mentary teacher, the high school teacher, 
the college and university teacher, the con- 
tinuation school teachers, the teachers of 
adults who are engaged in the actual work 
of life, and who seek to gain a clearer 
understanding of the principles that un- 
derlie their work. The vocational group 
must be all-inclusive. In the council of 
which I spoke earlier in my address which 
is to share in the government of the sys- 
tem, each of these branches and depart- 
ments must be represented. It is like- 
wise of the essence of the thought that 
each member should, as far as possible, 
gain a comprehensive survey of all the 
various operations embraced within the 
g^up activity. There is a common end 
towards which they are all directed, and 
from the lowest to the highest they 
should each pass forward and backward 
the same torch to neighbor or superior. 

On the second requirement that every 
one engaged in teaching should seek to 
contribute his mite toward the improve- 
ment of teaching, I need hardly dilate. 
Education has been compared to horti- 
culture. The true gardener is one who 
loves his flowers ; the true educator is one 
who loves humans, who has a friendly 
eye and a delicate touch for each speci- 
men of the species. The true gardener is 
one who studies the soil in which his 
plants will best grow, the enemies that 
threaten them, the conditions to which 
they should or should not be exposed, and 
who also seeks to produce new varieties. 
But our knowledge of the soil in which 
human beings can best grow is still very 
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unsure indeed. The same is true with 
respect to the enemies that threaten their 
mental and moral vitality — and as to the 
individuality of the child, though all are 
agreed that it should be respected, yet 
the individuality of a child is an extreme- 
ly elusive thing, and exceedingly diffi- 
cult to discern. There is great cry and 
little wool in regard to the methods ot 
developing it, yes, the whole science and 
art of education is still in its infancy. 
But this very fact is a challenge, not a 
discouragement, opening to the educator 
a way in which he can affirm his ego, 
socially affirm it. For I do not intend, 
when I say that the member should be 
impregnated with the group spirit, be the 
agent of the group, that he should be 
effaced in it, but rather that he should 
be one of the oigans of its expression', 
one of those who draws the whole group 
up after him to higher standards. 

The third requirement is that the life in 
the school, and the work done there, 
should be the background on which stands 
out that which matters most, — ^the inter- 
weaving of the personal relations. This 
can best be accomplished by creating re- 
lations of reciprocal furtherance between 
members of the teaching staff, by stu- 
dent self-government, by enlisting the in- 
terest of the more advanced students in 
the more backward, and by connecting 
the school as a whole with the social 
needs and interests of the surrounding 
community. 

In our Ethical School we are endeavor- 
ing to approximate to this ideal. Our 
school means so much to us. We set such 
a high stake upon it. It is so integrally 
and essentially the most genuine expres- 
sion of our Ethical Movement, because 
the aim of the Movement is just to con- 
tribute toward the transference from the 
individualist to the service point of view 
in all departments of human existence, 
and because the school is the best 
instrument and agent for accomplishing 
the transference. 

The school is a distributing agency, 
feeding the social groups. But it has also 
a high obligation toward the nation in 



which all these groups are embraced. And 
here we come, lastly, upon a vital ques- 
tion, one which might be called at pre- 
sent the burning question of the kind of 
Americanization that ought to be under- 
taken in the schools. Let the FrencH 
teacher be French in spirit, and the Eng- 
lish teacher English in spirit ; there is no 
doubt that the American teacher in the 
American school should likewise be 
American in spirit. Yet it behooves us, 
for fear that we drift into sentimental- 
ism, or what is* worse, an all too narrow 
notion of patriotism, to be very careful in 
defining what is to be understood by 
Americanism. As I think, it means first 
and above all, love for America, and that 
a love saturated with reverence. Four 
hundred years and more have elapsed 
since the discovery of America. These 
four centuries have seen epic deeds done, 
tragedies enacted, and resurrections out 
of ruin, and great names in which great 
memories are enshrined. Yet not the 
foreign immigrant only, but the native 
population of the present generation as 
well, while they may be familiar with the 
bare facts of American history, are too 
often but little imbued with reverence 
for our past. This reverence does not 
by any means imply an attitude of servil- 
i^ towards the past, or the kind of con- 
servatism that would keep unaltered the 
institutions that have come down to us 
from the past. On the contrary, rever- 
ence toward ancestors means, that in a 
spirit of appreciation for the efforts they 
put forth in their day, we try to be worthy 
of them by putting forth similar efforts, 
by exhibiting similar qualities in dealing 
with our vaster problems, and doing jus- 
tice to the conditions of life in our day as 
the Fathers of the Republic strove to do 
justice to the conditions of their day. To 
stand still is not to be reverent, but either 
to be stupid or arrogantly selfish. 

There must be changes. It is un- 
American to resist change. No vital thing 
can continue to live and remain un- 
changed. America is the most vital thing 
on this earth. To keep things as they 
have been, whether from a predisposition 
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towards conservatism, or out of regard 
for egotistic interests, is un-American. 
On the other hand, it is the unalterable 
axiom of America that whatever changes 
come must come by persuasion, and not 
by violence. The one method that is in- 
tolerable, which it is bred in the bones of 
the American people not to tolerate, is to 
attempt change by force. It matters not 
how desirable the change may be; it 
matters not how blameworthy you may 
think those who withstand the change. 

I think I need not further argue this 
pCMnt. But what perhaps needs to be 
emphasized is that any change may come, 
and must be permitted to come, of which 
the majority are persuaded. You and I 
are probably not communists. I certain- 
ly am not. I remember indeed that some 
very good people were communists. In 
the early Christian communities, for in- 
stance, they had all things in common. 
And Plato sketched an ideal communism 
in his Republic. Still, I do not lean that 
way, and I fancy that most of you do not. 
But if the majority of the American peo- 
ple were persuaded that communism is 
the desirable plan of living, then commun- 
ism would become rightly the law of the 
land, and we, who should then be the 
minority, would have to submit as good 
loyal, American citizens, and put our 
possessions, such as they are, into the 
common pool. 

Does this alarm you ? Do you ask : Is 
there then no protection against theories 
which in your opinion are detrimental to 
progress and civilization? There is this 
incomparable safeguard — ^that the Ameri- 
can people must be persuaded ! Violence 
will not be permitted, nor fiery appeals to 
the passions that lead to violence, but 
argument, yes. No matter what the 
"ism" espoused, it is not only to be tol- 
erated but the expression of it freely 
permitted. But, again, you say, These 
errors are perilous. Weaker minds are 
apt to be captivated, seduced by them. I 
ask. Are the majority of the American 
people weak-minded, and are the argu- 
ments that can be adduced on the side of 
truth, or what we think so, less convmc- 



ing, less telling, than those adduced on 
the side of error? Is Truth an invalid 
to be covered with wraps and shielded 
against every breeze, lest it sicken and 
die ? Is Truth a babe in arms to be pam- 
pered by the nurses of conservatism, or is 
it a champion in arms that may be trusted 
to hold its own and more than hold its 
own? 

These considerations are extremely 
pertinent to the issue now before the pub- 
lic as to the Americanism to be taught in 
the schools. The spirit of reverence and 
love for the American past is to be in- 
culcated from the bottom to the top of the 
educational system. This is the prime 
requirement. In the highest schools, the 
colleges and universities, let every theory 
of political and social change have a free 
hearing, provided only that the appeal is 
to the reason, and not to the passions. 
In the lower schools, the schools for 
young children, the discussion of social 
and political questions on which adults 
disagree is out of place; and no teacher 
who is worth his salt will attempt to 
abuse his opportunity to influence the im- 
mature by props^ndizing for his sect. 
Neither religious nor political nor social 
controversies are to be introduced into the 
children's school, simply because the 
pupils are not mature enough to weigh 
the arguments one way or the other. 

It is the business of the school to form 
the judgments of the pupils, not to fore- 
stall them. But it is easy to stretch this 
point too far, and it is now in great dan- 
ger of being stretched too far. One of 
the school authorities of the city has said 
that the teacher must teach the opinions 
of the majority. This dictum, if fol- 
lowed to its conclusions, is preposterous. 
If the majority at the next election turns 
out to be Republican, must the teachers of 
the schools include the platform of the 
Republican party in their instruction ? If 
the majority should vote for protection, 
must the teacher teach protection, and 
vice versa? 

But the person I have quoted goes even 
farther: he says that outside the school 
the teacher must hold the opinions which 
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he is forced to hold in the school. This is 
an unbelievable proposition. It not only 
leads to a mischievous spy system; it 
not only invades the rights of the teacher 
as a private citizen, but it spoils him as 
a teacher. The teacher who is required 
to think as the majority thinks, that is, 
as the school authorities, who under- 
take to interpret the ideas of the 
majority, require him to think, ceases 
to be a thinker at all, becomes a 
mere mouthpiece of other people's opin- 
ions. You might as well put Poll Parrot 
in his place to teach the young. He has 
two chief duties. The one is to stimulate 
his pupils to think. How can he do that 
if he has ceased to think himself ? Again, 
and this is his paramount duty, to influ- 
ence for good the character of his pupils. 
But a teacher who is servile to the com- 
mands of his superior loses his self-re- 
spect; and how can one who has for- 
feited his self-respect exercise the kind of 
influence that should go out from a moral 
personality upon the young ? I trust that 
this present movement to suppress think- 
ing among the teachers of the schools will 
prove to be a passing aberration, and that 
in this as in other ways we shall regain 
our confidence in the sufiiciency of truth 
to hold its own. 

I have thus rapidly covered the ground 
of my address. I have defined the spe- 
cific function of the teachers as a voca- 
tional group, namely, to be the agency for 
transferring the center of gravity in 
American life from individualistic selfish- 
ness to self-expression in service. I have 
indicated the relation of this group to the 
other social groups, and to the nation as a 
whole. And now I should like, in a word, 
to ascend even a step higher, and to think 
of the teachers as destined to embrace in 
their purview the international society 
which is now in the first stages of forma- 
tion, to think of themselves as privileged 
to introduce into the hearts of the rising 
generation the feeling and the desire for 
fruitful connection among all the peoples 
of the earth. They can do that by bring- 
ing before the students as they grow up in 
the American schools, especially the high 



schools and colleges, the spiritual phy- 
siognomy of other nations, and by en- 
larging on the respective contributions 
these nations have made to the civili- 
zations of the world. The high- 
est possible result of the efforts of the 
vocational group of teachers, however, 
would be to fit and send out from its ranks 
missionaries of civilization to the back- 
ward races, personalities who, animated 
by the ideals of David Livingstone, but 
with even a broader horizon, would un- 
dertake the supreme pedagogy, the peda- 
gogy of the uncivilized peoples, of the 
helpless child peoples of the earth. 

And because the vocational group of 
teachers has such aims as these marked 
out for it, and because the labor unions, 
as at present constituted, fighting for dear 
life, are hardly prepared as yet to res- 
pond to such purposes, therefore I 
should advise teachers who seek my 
counsel against a preferential affiliation 
with the unions of manual workers, also 
because these unions represent only a 
part of the people, and the teachers are 
the servants and should be the guides of 
all the people. 

It is sometimes asked whether religion 
should be taught in the schools, and 
whether it is not a misfortune that it can- 
not be. Formal or doctrinal religion 
surely cannot be taught, since we disagree 
as to its subject-matter. But there is a 
certain moral idealism which can well 
take the place of religion in the schools, 
and with which the best teachers may im- 
pregnate themselves. This is the ideal- 
ism which looks forward to the task of 
transforming and perfecting the inner 
nature of men and women, which r^^rds 
each individual as one who by devoted 
cultivation may be made to contribute 
toward the formation of a loftier type of 
mankind, may help to make actual man- 
kind resemble in some degree that con- 
summate and ultimate society in which 
the clash, the friction of ends and in- 
terests shall be overcome, and in the 
mutual furtherance of each other's aims 
men will discover the true justice, and 
with it and in it the enduring peace. 
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THE PERSONAL FACTOR IN SOCIAL PROGRESS* 

BY ALFRED W. MARTIN 



Synagogues and churches, like Ethical 
Societies, exist for the cultivation of 
personal ethics no less than of social 
ethics. Of such cultivatioili there is al- 
ways special need at a time when social 
questions are much to the fore. At such 
a time there is always danger that the 
narrower range of personal ethics, which 
is no less sacred than that of social re- 
form, will be overlooked. We see the 
danger besetting many a social reformer, 
impatient with those slow but sure pro- 
cesses of moral education which reach 
down to the root-need for social better- 
ment. 

A g^eat part of the difficulty besetting 
the social movement today is due to rash 
experimentation, to the attempt at finding 
a panacea, a wholesale remedy for a situ- 
ation which, in the nature of things, takes 
time. It is said of a certain medical prac- 
titioner that when he did not quite know 
what to do with a patient he generally 
operated for appendicitis. S^ocial surgery 
seems, in the same way, to many minds 
more attractive than the laborious study 
of social bacteriology and social psy- 
chology. Huxley, hurrying to a Dublin 
convention, jumped into a jaunting-car, 
saying to the driver, "Drive as fast as 
you can." Away went the car over the 
stones till Huxley cried, "Where are you 
going"? "I don't know," was the reply, 
"but I'm driving as fast as I can." That 
typifies much of the social work of our 

*Part of an address delivered before the 
Ethical Societies of New York and Philadel- 
phia. 



time. It does not know whither it is go- 
ing, but it is driving fast. 

As against this deplorable phenomenon, 
let me recall what I read on a railroad 
signboard close to the tracks of a west- 
em line: "Go slow round this curve." 
Here is a warning that has direct appli- 
cation to our subject. For there is a 
widespread liking among us for precipi- 
tancy, quick results, short-cuts. We see 
it in the Alaskan gold prospector, "grub- 
staked" with the fervent expectation of 
"getting rich quick" himself and making 
his employer "rich quick." We see it in 
those Christian Scientists who said they 
joined the movement in the hope that 
they would "get health quick." We see 
it, again, in those social workers who be- 
came Socialists, believing it would "bring 
social health quick." But this is an il- 
lusion, albeit a noble illusion, originating 
in sympathy and pity. Seeing the de- 
privations and sufferings of the poor and 
oppressed one is irresistibly moved to 
S)rmpathy and pity and the more these 
sentiments are stirred the less disposed 
one is to put up with any remedy that 
works slowly. What one sees is so intol- 
erable that the cry goes up for instant 
relief, a swift cure is insisted upon and 
slow methods are spumed. And this, 
forsooth, is the origin of all social 
Utopias, — the notion that what ought to 
be can be realized quickly and with the 
least possible eifort. 

But the real remedies never work that 
way. On the contrary, the more deep- 
seated the evils to be removed, the 
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slower the effective reform process 
must be. There are dangerous curves 
on the track of social progress and 
it behooves the social engineer to 
run his reform locomotive with cau- 
tion and prudence. Nothing is so 
easy in the field of social reform as to be 
fooled by idealism, to be caught by an 
engaging reform scheme, blind to its 
limitations because of the passion for 
short-cuts and quick results. 'Tis easier 
to be inspired by the wish for a short- 
cut to social justice than to be inspired by 
sober consideration of the obstacles in 
the path of its realization. But the only 
genuine idealism is that which bravely 
and fully faces all the facts, refusing to 
be carried away by illusory plans that 
fail to take cognizance of the real difficul- 
ties that stand in the way of realizing the 
social ideal. 

Recall any one of the historic schemes 
for establishing an ideal order of society, 
ranging from Plato's to the latest, known 
as "Guild Socialism." On paper, how 
attractive and promising it looks, but 
when taken down to the people in the 
street, to the real men and women who 
are to live under the ideal scheme, they 
will not behave in the manner which the 
scheme requires for its successful opera- 
tion. During my fifteen years' residence 
on the Pacific Coast I watched, at close 
range, the rise, growth and disintegration 
of five ideal schemes, all alike failures for 
the same fundamental reason that most 
of the people for whom they were de- 
signed fell short of the measure of per- 
sonal moral development necessary to 
insure the success of any social plan. 
James Russell Lowell used to tell an 
amusing and instructive story of his bar- 
ber, illustrating the radical difficulty be- 
setting all reconstruction schemes. The 
barber had a scientific turn of mind. He 
had read in Buckle's Civilisation that 
what a person is depends in large measure 
on what he eats. From Huxley he had 
learned of the transmutation of species. 
On the basis of these observations he 
conceived the idea of making a fortune 
by feeding common ducks on celery, a:nd 



so converting tliem into expensive can- 
vasbacks. At the end of a month Mr. 
Lowell asked him how his scheme was 
progressing. With a dejected expression 
the barber replied, "I ha\e spent all my 
hard-earned savings on common ducks 
and celery, and now I don't know wheth- 
er it would have turned them into can- 
vasbacks or not, because the darned crit- 
ters wouldn't eat it." 

So is it with one or another of the so- 
cial schemes propounded for our adop- 
tion. It looks pronlising to a degree, but 
the trouble is "the critters" won't behave 
in the fashion that the scheme requires 
for its successful operation. Let the na- 
tionalist, or the socialist, or the philo- 
sophical anarchist reorganize society on 
any plan that he chooses. When it is 
ready for adoption, the people who were 
selfish, lazy, tricky, dishonest, will be so 
still, because there is nothing in the na- 
ture of the adopted rearrangement that 
reaches down to the imperfect moral na- 
ture of men. 

The ultimate root of the evik of com- 
petition is not the social conditions; it 
lies deeper, namely, in those elemental 
instincts of our nature that are brutish. 
It is the survival in men of brute inheri- 
tance — of traits we see in the tiger, the 
fox, the vulture, the hog, the peacock. 
Competition, we are told, is deadly be- 
cause profits are unjustly distributed. 
But that is only a superficial explanation ; 
the root reason is that unjust ambitions 
are everywhere at work. • 

But let it not be inferred from what 
has been thus far said that social reform 
must wait till individual men and women 
ha\e been transfigured into saints; that 
social betterment is conditioned by chang- 
ing human nature. Everybody knows 
the part that environment plays in the 
life of spiritual no less than of vegetable 
organisms and that the moral educator 
dare not ignore it. Everybody knows 
that just now we are trying out a number 
of reform measures the success of which 
does not hinge upon a prior "regenera- 
tion of the individual." We do not say 
of them that they are "vain and futile 
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unless human nature be first trans- 
formed" — for instance, improved legis- 
lation and short-term joint agreements in 
the dealings of capital and labor, govern- 
ment regulation and control in the field of 
industry and commerce, and taxation of 
colossal fortunes that are largely the 
product of privilege. When, therefore, 
it is asked, "Must human nature be 
changed in order to remedy social ills?" 
we answer emphatically in the negative. 
But when it is proposed to substitute for 
the existing social order a brand new 
system such as Socialism, or Commun- 
ism, on the assumption that it is a "blank- 
et remedy" for all the evils of society — 
and the literature of each of these sys- 
tems proclaims its efficacy to do all that 
is required — then, we hold, human na- 
ture with its uncurbed, unrefined instincts 
and ambitions must be reckoned with and 
personal reform set down as a prerequi- 
site for the successful adoption of any of 
the proposed schemes or systems for so- 
cial redemption. 

There is a noble sentehce in the Fourth 
Gospel of the New Testament that points 
the place where emphasis must be put in 
these days of increasing confidence in one 
or another social "ism" to usher in an 
ideal order of society. As Jesus sat at 
supper with his disciples for the last time 
he offered up a prayer and at the heart 
of that prayer were these wonderful 
words: "For their sake I sanctify my- 
self." What he meant was that the very 
best thing a person can do for society is 
to fit himself or herself for nobly in- 
fluencing others because our life is our 
influence. In the exquisite phrasing of 
Professor Adler "we live in our radia- 
tions." And the helpfulness of our in- 
fluence will be the measure of our living. 

To sanctify oneself is to pay strict at- 
tention to the kind of influence one ex- 
erts. The merchant sanctifies himself 
when, for the sake of his employees, he 
takes careful note of the treatment he ac- 
cords them, so* that his actions may serve 
as an instrument for developing what is 
best in them. He sanctifies himself when 
he takes the attitude toward them of a 



friend and co-worker, not that of an ex- 
tortioner, seeking not to get out of them 
all he can, but rather aiming to encourage 
them to make the most of themselves 
and of their position. The large scale 
industrial employer sanctifies himself 
when, for the sake of his factory workers, 
he regards their lot from the moral and 
not merely from the sentimental stand- 
point, i. e. when he is distressed not only 
by the hard conditions and deprivations 
under which they live but also and more 
deeply by the degradation to which they, 
as moral beings with latent possibilities, 
are subjected. The laborer sanctifies 
himself when for the sake of the good 
that accrues to his class from truthful- 
ness, he repudiates the pernicious false- 
hood, published in many a labor mani- 
festo, that "labor produces all wealth," 
implying that the employer or capitalist 
perform no necessary economic func- 
tion, merely handling the product without 
contributing to its value. The laborer 
sanctifies himself when he rids his own 
mind and the minds of his fellow-union- 
ists of the false notions regarding their 
employer, recognizing the part that or- 
ganizing ability, managerial skill and ex- 
ecutive genius play as indispensable fac- 
tors in production and acknowledging in 
all humility that, without these, industrial 
anarchy and chaos would ensue. Parents 
sanctify themselves when, for the sake of 
their children, they pay close and con- 
stant attention to their manners, their 
demeanor, their mode of speech, so that 
by means of these they may succeed in 
drawing out what is best in their children. 
To sanctify oneself is to face this diffi- 
cult task and fit oneself for its fulfillment. 
When John Stuart Mill said, "Liberty" 
means "letting every man do as he likes, 
so long as he does not injure his neigh- 
bor," he gave expression to one of those 
commonplaces of modern thought against 
which we need to be constantly on our 
guard. There are no such self-regarding 
acts as Mill had in mind. No man can 
draw a circle around himself, and say, 
"Within this sphere I am free to do what 
I like." Every moment of our lives we 
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are influencing others — even in our soli- 
tary thinking we are shaping actions that 
we presently will be performing. Every 
man's private vices are public nuisances, 
not only because of the bad example he 
sets, but because the victim of those vices 
becomes a worthless member of society, 
a clog in the wheels of social progress. 

The story is told of a laborer who was 
at work on a building, the pinnacles of 
which were to reach far up into the sky. 
He speculates on the probable altitude of 
that building — ^he dreams of the mag- 
nificent decorations it will have — he com- 
pares it with other great buildings of 
which he has heard or read, and all the 
while he is cranuning a defective stone 
into the building where he is at work. So 
there are men and women at work on the 
Temple of Humanity, "from whose bor- 
der wrong is banished, and where justice 
reigns supreme o'er all" ; they are specu- 
lating on the time when the great work 
will be completed, dreaming of the 
grandeur of its proportions, comparing 
it with other ideal commonwealths of 
which they have heard and read, and all 
the while they are cramming the stone of 
a selfish life into the Temple where they 
are at work. 

Now by all means let us keep on 
dreaming; we need these dreams of the 
ideal for inspiration. Only as one's soul 
lives in Utopia is life worth the keeping. 
But while our eyes are fixed on the ideal, 
on the mental picture of what it is su- 
premely desirable to have, let us see to it 
that we put a truly sanctified life into the 
social structure just where we are at 
work. Let no one set up the plea of per- 
sonal insignificance as an excuse for fail- 
ure in the task of supervising and con- 
trolling the influence he exerts. Strictly 
speaking there is no such thing as an in- 
significant human life and whosoever en- 
tertains that notion with regard to him- 
self should conquer it in all humility. For 
each human being has value on his own 
account, has some form of excellence 
peculiar to himself and indispensable to 
the perfecting of the ultimate spiritual 
ideal of humanity — ^a doctrine developed 



in detail by the founder of the Ethical 
Movement in An Ethical Philosophy of 
Life. 

It is no longer possible to cherish the 
age-long anticipation of a perfected so- 
ciety here on earth. Many years ago, 
Professor Adler gave expression to the 
beatific vision in inspired verse under the 
title. The City of the Light. After de- 
scribing the transfigured social order the 
poet continued: 

We are builders of that City, 
All our joys and all our groan» 
Help to rear its shining ramparts, 
All our lives are building-stones. 

And the work that we have builded. 
Oft with bleeding hands and tears. 
And in error and in anguish. 
Will not perish with our years. 

It will be at last made perfect 
In the universal plan; 
It will help to crown the labors 
Of the toiling hosts of man. 

Yea, for it we still must labor, 
For it» sake bear pain and grief, 
In it find the joy of living, 
And the anchor of belief. 

But the human race will be extinct and 
the earth a cold dead world, like the 
moon, before ever the paradise here pic- 
tured is attained. The inspiring poem 
must needs be reinterpreted (if not re- 
written) in terms of "the ethical mani- 
fold" or spiritual universe, that "infinite 
system of interdependence" in which 
each human being as an ethical unit has a 
place ; each "an infinitesimal component, 
of the infinite God." 

Away then with the notion of human 
insignificance, for each one of us, how- 
ever inconspicuous or seemingly unim- 
portant, plays an indispensable role in 
the spiritual City of the Light ; each is a 
trusted agent of the divine common- 
wealth. Each one of us is like the light- 
house keeper, who sits in solitude on his 
lonely rock watching his little flame. 
Why does he not let it go out as other 
lights in the distance go out when the 
night is far spent? The answer is, be- 
cause it is not his light; he is its keeper. 
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not its owner. The superintendent of that 
dangerous coast has placed him there, 
and he must be true to his trust. So is it 
with your calling in life and mine — it 
gets dignity, majesty, infinite significance, 



when we look upon it as a post of honor 
and of trust, when we see it in relation 
to the universal plan of the spiritual uni- 
verse and the ultimate ideal to which hu- 
manity tends. 



THE ARMENIANS* 



BY M. VARTAN MALCOM 



I 



DURING the last century the Ar- 
menians have been the subject of 
much discussion in the United States. 
Massacres, immigration, missionary en- 
terprises, and the recent war have kept 
their name in the forefront. But how 
little the busy public knows about these 
people, their country, their race, their 
language, their religion, their standard 
of civilization, their aspirations for po- 
litical independence, their part in the 
grreat war and their colony in America. 
It is the object of this paper to give, as 
far as possible within a limited space, a 
brief survey of these matters. 

Armenia lies on the southern coast of 
the Black Sea and stretches out like a 
fan towards the Caspian Sea on the 
east, towards Persia, Mesopotamia and 
the Mediterranean on the south, and to- 
wards Anatolia on the west. Its area — 
in round niunbers, about 151,000 square 
miles — ^is divided into eleven provinces 
which, before the war, were held by 
Persia, Russia and Turkey. The prov- 
ince of Azerbaijan was a^ached to Per- 
sia, and three other provinces belonged 
to Russia; but since the revolution of 
1917, the Armenians in these three 
provinces have established a republic, 
which, as I write these lines, has been 
recognized by the Allies. The prov- 

^From an address in the series on Immi- 
grant Peoples in America, delivered under 
the auspices of the Women's Organizations 
of the New York Society for Ethical Culture. 
Mr. Malcom is a counsellor at law. A ful- 
ler treatment of his topic is contained in 
his book. The Armenians in America (Pil- 
grim Press). 



inces of Van, Bitlis, Erzerum, Diarbe- 
kir, Sivas and Cilicia, formerly under 
Turkey, are waiting for the decision 
of the Peace Conference. The Arme- 
nian national delegation in Paris has 
demanded the creation of an Armenian 
state, including all the eleven provinces 
referred to; but whether they will suc- 
ceed in securing what is theirs by right 
and heritage is tmcertain. European 
politics is not yet conducted on the 
basis of impartial regard for justice. 

About a year before the outbreak 
of the war, the Ambassadorial Confer- 
ence at London estimated that there 
were about 4,500,000 Armenians in the 
world. Of these about 3,500,000 lived 
within the eleven provinces of Armenia 
and about a million in territories imme- 
diately adjacent, that is, in other parts 
of Turkey, Russia and Persia and about 
300,000 in all other countries in Europe, 
America, India and Asia. About one 
million Armenians must be deducted 
from these figures for the losses sus- 
tained during the deportations of 1915 
and 1916, leaving a balance of 3,500,000, 
>i whom ninety per cent are now within 
the botmdaries of their fatherland. 
When Greece was liberated from the 
domination of the Turks a little less 
than a himdred years ago, her popula- 
tion was only 300,000. But the point to 
note is that the Armenians are not, like 
the Jews, a scattered, disunited people. 
It is true there are Annenian colonies in 
all parts of the world just as there are 
American, French, English colonies 
ever3rwhere; but no less than six-sev- 
enths of the total Armenian population 
inhabit their native land. This is true 
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of no other subject nations of the Otto- 
man Empire. 

The fact that Armenia is located in 
Asia Minor has given rise to the erron- 
eous notion that its people must be Asi- 
atics. This is like saying that because 
it lives in America the white population 
of the United States is a branch of the 
North American Indian race. Distin- 
guished scholars, historians, linguists 
and ethnologists have produced ample 
evidence that the Armenians are a 
European people. Just as the whites 
supplanted the Indians in the United 
States, so the Armenians, about two 
thousand years ago supplanted the older 
inhabitants of their land. Says Profes- 
sor William Z. Ripley in The Races of 
Europe, "The similarity of this [Ar- 
menian] type to our Alpine races of 
Western Europe has been especially 
emphasized by the most competent au- 
thority." The peoples who occupy the 
countries on the north of the chain of 
mountains, stretching from the high- 
lands of Scotland to the extreme south- 
em limit of Armenia, are characterized 
by their blond hair and blue eyes, like 
the Germans and the Scandinavians. 
The peoples who occupy the Mediter- 
ranean basin south of this chain of 
mountains are marked by their black 
hair, black eyes and quickness of tem- 
per, like the Italians, French and 
Greeks. In between these two distinct 
types are the sturdy mountain peoples 
known as the Alpine races. The Ar- 
menians belong to this branch of man- 
kind. It is an established fact that they 
resemble more closely the Swiss in 
Switzerland and the Scotch in the hills 
of Scotland, than do the English or the 
French. 

The Armenian language is unlike 
Arabic, Turkish, Syrian, Persian or any 
of the tongues used by the immediate 
neighbors. Like the English, it is a 
branch of the so-called Indo-Germanic 
or Indo-European languages. Armen- 
ian literature is rich in religious, his- 
"^orical and philosophical writings. 

^atever works of art or architecture 



a traveller finds throughout Asia Minor 
are in most cases the pnxlucts of Ar- 
menians, who are considered by compe- 
tent foreigners the most artistic people 
in the Ottoman Empire. For further 
study on these topics I refer the reader 
to Armenia, Travels and Studies, by 
L3aich ; Armenian Poems Rendered into 
English by Alice Stone Blackwell; Ar- 
menian Legends and Poems, by Zahille 
Boyajian, with an introduction by Lord 
Bryce, and an essay by Aram Raffi. 
The New Armenia, a monthly magazine 
published in New York, contains trans- 
lations of Armenian poems, stories and 
also articles on Armenian affairs. 

The teachings of Jesus were first in- 
troduced to the Armenians by the Apos- 
tles Thaddeus and Bartholomew in 33 
A. D. Finally in 301 A. D., when the 
King of Armenia was converted and 
baptized by St. Gregory, Christianity 
was made the religion of the state. 
Hence the official title of the Armenian 
Church is St. Gregory the Illuminator's 
Armenian Apostolic Church. This body 
is not affiliated with either the Roman 
Catholic church or the Greek. Its form 
of worship is similar to that of the lat- 
ter, while its polity is very much like 
the Episcopalian. The head of the 
Church, calles the Catholicos, is elected 
for life by the people. Eighty-five per 
cent of the Armenians belong to their 
mother church. 

Through the efforts of the Jesuits, the 
Dominican Fathers and the Crusaders, 
there are now about 150,000 Roman 
Catholic Armenians. (Those who go to 
Venice should visit the picturesque Ar- 
menian Catholic Monastery on the 
island of St. Lazzare.) American mis- 
sionaries have succeeded in converting 
about 150,000 Armenians to the Protes- 
tant faith. These unnecessary religious 
incursions have divided the Armenians 
and made harder the task of political 
unity and national self-defense. 

Armenia, like Greece, Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania and Servia, was subjugated by 
the Turks, who were nothing but a con- 
solidation of tribes coming westward 
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from Central Asia, and forming a tmit 
under the banner of Mohammedanism. 
For many centuries the Armenians, on 
account of the position of their country 
and the difference of their religion and 
race, had to fight the invasion of these 
barbarous tribes. Ex- Ambassador Mor- 
genthau has properly called them the 
Belgians of the East; for these people 
have guarded the frontiers of our civili- 
zation. But for them the Turks would 
have destroyed the Byzantine Empire 
and overrun Europe before the four- 
teenth century and at a time when none 
of the present European Powers were 
strong enough to resist such an invasion 
as they did at the gates of Vienna in 
1683. Few people know this historical 
fact that the Armenians have been the 
saviors of modem civilization. 

For the last five hundred years, like 
the Greeks, Bulgarians and other 
Christian subject races of the Turks, 
they have tried to regain their inde- 
pendence. In order to prevent the Ar- 
menians from succeeding as the Greeks, 
Bulgarians and Serbs have done, the 
Sultans determined to exterminate the 
entire race. This is the basic reason 
for the massacres and deportations. 

What the Armenians did in the recent 
war is briefly set forth by Lord Cecil, 
the British Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, in a letter dated 
September, 1918. 

In the autumn of 1914, the national con- 
gress of the Ottoman Armenians, then sitting 
at Erzerum, was offered automony by the 
Turkish emissarieSi if it would actively as- 
sist Turkey in the war; but it replied that 
while they would do their duty individually 
as Ottoman subjects, they could not, as a na- 
tion, work for the cause of Turkey and her 
allies. Following this courageous refusal the 
Ottoman Armenians were systematically mur- 
dered by the Turkish Government, in 19lS 
more than 700,000 people being exterminated 
by the most cold-blooded and fiendish meth- 
ods. From the beginning of the war, that 
half of the Armenian nation under Russian 
sovereignty organized volunteer forces and, 
under their heroic leader, General Andranig, 
bore the brunt of some of the heaviest fight- 
ing in the Caucasian campaign. After the 



Russian Army's breakdown at the end of 
last year, these Armenian forces took over 
the Caucasian front and for five months de- 
layed the Turks' advance, thus rendering im- 
portant services to the British Army in 
Mesopotamia, these operations in the Alex- 
andropol and Erivan region being, of course, 
unconnected with those of Baku. 

II 

There were Armenians among the 
original settlers in America. The first 
one came to Virginia as early as 1618; 
and he was followed by two others in 
1654. In 1656 the Assembly of Vir- 
ginia passed the following interesting 
resolution : 

That George the Armenian for his en- 
couragement in the trade of silk and to stay 
in the country to follow the same, have four 
thousand pounds of tobacco allowed him 
by the Assembly. (Henning's Statutes, Vol. 
1, page 425.) 

In 1831 the American Board for For- 
eign Missions established a mission in 
Constantinople. From that time up to 
1880 a nimiber of former students of 
that mission school and the members 
of the mission church came to the 
United States to complete their educa- 
tion or to learn trades. About 1883, 
when a revolutionary movement was 
started in Turkey, many of the leaders 
took refuge in America ; and in 1895 and 
1896, when the great massacres took 
place, Armenians began to emigrate to 
this country in larger niunbers, and 
there are now in the United States 
about eighty thousand. Most of them 
live in the New England States, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and California, In the East- 
em States they work in the shoe fac- 
tories, cotton mills and other industries ; 
in the Middle West, they are employed 
in the machine and automobile shops, 
and in the furniture manufacturing es- 
tablishments; in California the most are 
engaged in farming. There are many 
small trades people and a number of 
successful merchants among them. 

An idea of the economic status of the 
Armenian immigrants upon entering this 
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cotintry may be gained from these fig- 
ures compiled by the Federal Govern- 
ment: 39.5 per cent were skilled labor- 
ers, 23.5 farmers, 17.8 laborers, 2.3 pro- 
fessional men, 17.1 in other occupations. 
The average annual income of an Ar- 
menian wage-earning family was $730; 
for a Hebrew family it was $685; 
North Italian, $657; Greek, $632; 
South Italian, $569. 

With respect to the professions — 
there are in this country over one hundred 
Armenian Protestant clergymen, and at least 
fifty of these preach in English to American 
congregations. The number of Armenian 
doctors and dentists in the United States ex- 
ceeds two hundred and a large number of 
them have a good American practice. Ar- 
menian lawyers now in active practice num- 
ber about fifteen. Two or three of them 
have succeeded in building up a lucrative 
practice among American or non-Armenian 
clients. There are a great many engineers, 
chemists and architects. There are about 
eight Armenian professors and instructors 
in American colleges and universities. The 
Professor of Oral Military Surgery at the 
Harvard Dental School, one of, the Associate 
Professors of Organic Chemistry at Lehigh, 
an Assistant Professor of Physics at the 
University of Pennsylvania, the assistant 
Librarian and Lecturer on Oriental Lan- 
guages at the Hartford Theological School, 
an instructor of chemistry at Yale, an in- 
structor in the medical school of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, are Armenians. Two of 
the most noted photographers in the United 
States are Armenians. There are well-known 
Armenian painters and sculptors in New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco. There 
are Armenians on the stage and distinguished 
operatic singers, one of whom often appears 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York. {The Armenians in America, by the 
author.) 

In all large communities they have an 
Armenian Gregorian Church and a 
Protestant Church, in both of which 
services are conducted in the Armenian 
language. Most of these church build* 
ings, particularly those in California, 
have been built or purchased by the 
Armenians. While the older folks, es- 
pecially those who do not know English, 
attend the Armenian churches, the new 
"♦^neration, and those who speak Eng- 



lish, go to American churches of vari- 
ous denominations. There are now 
about nineteen newspapers and periodi- 
cals published in this cotmtry, all in the 
Armenian language except one, The 
New Armenia^ which is in English. 
The Armenians have a great number of 
associations. Their chief aim is to help 
the fatherland in some way. There are 
also four political parties. The plat- 
) forms of two of these parties tend to 
Socialism, while the other two follow a 
more moderate course. Each party 
maintains a club or branch in all cities 
where there is an Armenian colony. 

The Armenians are noted for their 
intense passion for education. They 
maintain hundreds of primary schools, 
high schools and other institutions of 
learning throughout their own land and 
wherever there are Armenian colonies. 
The United States statistics show that 
amoi^ Armenian immig^rants, at the 
time of landing, only 23.9 were illiter- 
ates, while among the Bulgarians the 
oercentagc was 41.7, Greeks 26.4, Heb- 
brews 26.0, Roumanians 35.0, Polish 
35.4, Italians 53.9 and Syrians 53.3. I 
might add here that in 1916 there were 
over 248 Armenian students in Ameri- 
can colleges and imiversities. I believe 
that no other immig^rant race takes 
greater advantage of the educational 
opportimities in this country. 

The reports of the Immigration Com- 
mission contain statistics showing that 
the Armenian immigrants occupy houses 
^r apartments with more rooms, pay 
more rent and have less congestion than 
other immigrant races^ from Southeast- 
em Europe or Asia. The Armenians 
have also manifested greater desire to 
become American citizens and have 
adopted themselves more readily to 
American ways of life. The late An- 
drew D. White, of Cornell University, 
and at one time United States Ambas- 
sador to Germany, said: "If I were 
asked to name the most desirable race 
to be added by immigration to the 
American population, I wotild name 
among the very first the Armenians." 



"JUSTICE AND THE POOR"* 



BY ABRAHAM LINCOLN GUTMAN 



THIS bulletin, published in the fall 
of 1919 after five years of investi- 
gation, has deservedly provoked wide 
discussion. The study was suggested 
in the first instance, according to Presi- 
dent Pritchett of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, by the appeal of certain legal aid 
societies to the Foundation for grants of 
funds. In the discussion of the pamph- 
let by John A. Hamilton of Buffalo be- 
fore the New York State Bar Associa- 
tion in January of this year, it was 
clearly shown that legal aid societies are 
supported largely and almost exclu- 
sively by private contributions. Hence 
the question, "Why the necessity for 
Legal Aid Societies?" They are really 
not a proper part of our constituted 
machinery for the administration of the 
law. 

The ideals of Mr. Smith may be 
summarized in the following extract: 
"There can be no political, social or 
economic equality, no democracy, unless 
the substantive law by fair and equit- 
able rules gives reality to equality by 
making it a living thing." And, "the 
substantive law, however fair and equit- 
able itself, is impotent to provide the 
necessary safeguards unless the admin- 
istration of justice, which alone gives 
effect and force to the substantive law, 
is in the highest sense impartial." 

In so far as the substantive law is 
concerned, says the author, the poor are 
at no special disadvantage as compared 
with the rich. But the machinery 
through which rights are enforced or 
defended, i. e., what is technically 
known as procedural or adjective, as 
distinguished from substantive law, has 
grave defects. 



♦A bulletin by Mr. Reginald Hcber Smith, 
with a foreword by Mr. Elihu Root. Is- 
sued by The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. 



In support of this contention, the 
author divides the treatise into three 
principal parts. In the first, he dis- 
cusses the outstanding defects of the 
administration or machinery of the law 
under the titie, "The Existing Denial of 
Justice to the Poor," — ^and, he endeavors 
by illustrations to show that these de- 
fects are due in the main to (1) delay, 
(2) court costs and fees, and (3) ex- 
pense of counsel (inability to obtain 
the best brains). Desiring to be fair in 
his presentation of his problem, the au- 
thor, in part two, elaborates upon the 
agencies which tend to secure a more 
equal administration of the law. These 
are grouped under the headings: Small 
Claims Courts, Conciliation, Arbitration, 
Domestic Relations Courts, Administra- 
tive Tribimals, Administrative Officials, 
Assigned Cotmsd, The Defender in 
Criminal Cases, and L^;al Aid Or- 
ganizations. Nor is he content with the 
mere mention of these agencies. De- 
tails of their origin, their history and 
their practical workings cover many in- 
teresting chapters. 

Thus the Kansas, Portland, Cleveland 
and Chicago Small Claims Courts are 
brought forcibly to the reader's atten- 
tion. Conciliation in Europe as well 
as in America receives notice. Judicial 
Arbitration and its probable future are 
presented. The existing situation, sig- 
nificance and development of the Do- 
mestic Relations Court are made clear 
to the layman and the lawyer. The 
Workmen's Compensation Acts and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission divide 
consideration in his topic of Adminis- 
trative Tribunals. Assigned Counsel in 
civil cases, and in criminal, and the plan 
of Defenders in criminal cases, too little 
known in fact, form the basis of other 
illiuninating chapters. And in the 
closing part of the pamphlet, prominent 
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place is given to the extra-legal institu- 
tion of legal aid societies. 

The publication of the pamphlet and 
its wide notice by the press and the 
bar led to an immediate challenge of 
its conclusions. With much vigor, the 
Justices of the Mtmidpal Court and of 
the Magistrate's Court of New York 
City criticized the deductions of the re- 
port and took issue with its statements 
of fact, so far as concerned the admin- 
istration of the law in that dty. For 
an impartial understanding of die pros 
and cons, it is but fair to read the ad- 
dresses of Judge McAdoo, of the Mag- 
istrates' Court, and Judge Levy, of the 
Municipal Court, presented at Ae Janu- 
ary meeting of the New York State 
Bar Association. When we remember 
that the .Magistrates' Courts are the 
criminal courts with which the poor 
have first contact, and that the Muni- 
cipal Courts are similarly the courts 
where cases involving small amounts 
are tried, we can readily appreciate that 
the statements of the chief justices of 
these courts are entitled to our respect- 
ful attention. The judges are emphatic 
in their pronoimcements that there are 
not sufficient facts stated by Mr. Smith 
to warrant his deductions. 

Then, too, we must give great weight 
to the publicly expressed opinions of 
Judge Hughes and Mr. Henry W. Taft, 
presidents respectively of two of the 
most important bar organizations in the 
country. They likewise disagree with 
the conclusions of Mr. Smith. Mr. 
Taft regrets its publication as having 
evoked public criticism of the adminis- 
tration of justice and as unfortunate in 
this period of unrest. Yet, in the 
course of his article in the Times, Mr. 
Taft does not gainsay the fact that 
"with the crowding of the population, 
particularly through the immense immi- 
gration of recent years, the minor courts 
in some localities failed at times to find 
satisfactory results." He explains that 
this is accotmted for in large part by 
what he describes as the tremendous 
changes which have taken place in every 



phase of the nation's life. But is it not 
true that times like these demand public 
discussion in order to prevent violent 
acts in opposition? 

Nor should we ignore the testimony 
of Senator Root, a recognized leader of 
the conservative political thinkers. In 
the foreword to the bulletin, he writes: 
"We have had in the main just laws 
and honest courts to which people — 
poor as well as rich— could repair to 
obtain justice. But, the rapid growth 
of great cities, the enormous masses of 
immigrants (many of them ignorant of 
our language), and the greatly in- 
creased complications of life have cre- 
ated conditions tmder which the pro- 
visions for obtaining justice which were 
formerly sufficient are no longer. I 
think the true criticism which we should 
make upon our own conduct is that we 
have been so busy about our individual 
affairs that we have been slow to ap- 
preciate the changes of conditions which 
to so great an extent have put justice 
beyond the reach of the poor." 

Then, too, the paper of Mr. John A. 
Hamilton, also read at the recent meet- 
ing of the State Bar Association, is 
well worthy of a careful study. He 
was for years connected with the work 
of the L^^ Aid Societies in Buffalo 
and has first-hand knowledge of condi- 
tions in the minor courts. His reply is 
not couched in the challenging tone of 
the judges. His attitude is that of a 
student; and his paper is not an ar- 
raignment of Mr. Smith. He asserts 
that the facts and instances adduced are 
too meagre to justify the sweeping con- 
clusions, and ^at ^e pamphlet should 
be treated more as an expression of dis- 
appointment that the ideal has not been 
attained completely. He suggests as a 
remedy combining the minor with the 
superior courts. His admission, how- 
ever, most freely made, that there is al- 
ways a gap between the actual and the 
ideal, tells much. It leads us to the 
conviction that in so far as Mr. Smith's 
study and conclusions are to be inter- 
preted as showing that there is stiU 
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much to be desired, he deserves the 
thanks of bar and public for his timely 
paper. 

Are the critics of Mr. Smith's treatise 
not too narrow? Has he not shown a 
broader outlook tiian they? The an- 
swer seems to be found in the recent 
address of Dr. Felix Adler. In his lec- 
ture on "The Spirit of Radicalism," 
published in the February ntunber of 
Ths Standard, Dr. Adler explains that 
in the discussion of the question, law 
should not be considered merely in its 
juristic sense, but in the wider sense of 
"legislation by which the order of so- 
ciety is controlled." Dr. Adler then 
argues that given this meaning of the 
law, Mr. Smith's criticism is not unfair. 
He asks even for a mpre searching con- 
sideration of the statement of Mr. 
Smith that "there is no injustice in the 
heart of the law," i. e., the substantive 
law. Dr. Adler contends that as in the 
past "there has never been a system of 
law and order which did not bear the 
finger prints of privil^e," so, today, 
taking law as legislation, our system gen- 
erous and equitable in intent, was con- 
ceived to fit conditions in America 
which exist no longer. "Our system 
of law," he says, "applied to a people 
of fanners, merchants, small manufac- 
turers, with abundance of unoccupied 
land accessible, and room for play of 
the initiative of the individual without 
too serious embarassment of his neigh- 
bors. At present this is no longer true. 
The social system of America and the 
law in which it is expressed, while still 
approximately suited to the needs of the 
middle class, as the middle class under- 



stands its needs, fails to reach those 
above and also those beneath the middle 
class, fails to prevent the rise and mul- 
tiplication of colossal fortunes which 
are a calamity in any social system, and 
fails to oflfer relief to the relatively 
propertyless multitudes who work in in- 
dustry." 

If this is the opinion of this great 
teacher of ethics, does it not behoove 
us lawyers to consider more carefully 
and more charitably the very important 
questions presented by Mr. Smith's bul- 
letin? Should we not study our law- 
system in the light of its broader defini- 
tion and be willing to join with Mr. 
Smith and others like him who strive 
for reform and improvement? Let us, 
then, freely admit "that the old order 
can be made to pass into the new, by 
gradual stages" of course; and let all 
help "to restate the good that exists in 
the old system so as to be no longer the 
mere good that it was, but the thing 
better than it was." 

It has, indeed, been well said that if 
our machinery for justice were today 
made perfect, it would, before many 
years had passed, again be full of ana- 
chronisms. That is inevitable because 
the law regulates life ; but life is always 
in flux, while law tends to be static. 
Instead of a challenging attitude toward 
such a criticism as Mr. Smith's therefore 
the proper one seems to be that lawyers 
should endeavor to continue to lead 
public opinion, as they did in De Toc- 
queville's time, in an eflFort ever and 
ever more to improve both the substan- 
tive quality of justice and its adminis- 
tration. 



MEDICINE AS A PROFESSION* 



BY ERNST P. BOAS 



WB ALL have a mental picture of 
the ideal doctor, the old family 
practitioner as he is called nowadays, 
the friend and confidant of the family, 
who is always called in times of illness 
and distress. In spite of the times and 
the vogue of specialism, he is still 
among us, and will always be needed. 
His life and work constitute the greatest 
appeal to the young man or woman who 
is considering the study of medicine. 
He brings rdief to the auling; yoimg 
and old, rich and poor, all look forward 
to his visit when they are ill. He not 
only heals the sick, but through that rare 
grace of instilling confidence, a trait 
which he has gained in years devoted to 
the study of disease and of his fellow 
men, he relieves in part the worries of 
the patient and of his anxious relatives. 
Let us follow the progress of a yotmg 
man or woman who has b^^un the study 
of medicine, and observe how the great 
opportunities which the profession pre- 
sents are revealed to him. He enters 
he medical school full of noble 
thoughts and aspirations, and at once is 
plunged into a sea of work. Every 
moment of his time is filled with the 
acquisition of facts. He learns the 
mysteries of the structure and func- 
tions of the human body, he studies the 
fundamental sciences, and b^ns to ap- 
preciate how a knowledge of them leads 



*It has been the aim of the Ethical Cul- 
ture High School from time to time to pre- 
sent to the students a forecast of the differ- 
ent vocations, with a view to enabling them 
to form an early estimate of their fitness for 
one or the other. Many young people, even 
in the later years of their college life, arc 
undecided as to their future because unac- 
quainted with the conditions that make for 
usefulness in the various walks of life. The 
above is one of a course of addresses de- 
livered by a doctor of medicine, a former 
pupil in the Ethical Culture School.— Tms 
£Dnt»s. 



'o the tmderstanding of disease. \^th 
ill his high enthusiasm he strives to 
master anatomy, physiology, chemistry 
ind kindred siibjects. His imagination 
leads him in the footsteps of the great 
masters of medical science, of Pasteur, 
of Harvey, of Koch and Ehrlick For 
the time the personal contact with pati- 
ents is in the background; the unex- 
plored fields of medicine call to him. 
If only he could solve one of the many 
great problems that still baffle us: if he 
could but find the cause and cure of 
cancer, if he could discover the germ 
that causes measles, how much more 
would he benefit htunanity in one g^reat 
stroke than by a lifetime of ministra- 
tion to the individual sick. 

To some this is the call, and they be- 
come the laboratory workers on whom 
we rely to blaze tiie way for further 
progress in medicine. But I would say 
to such a student, "Be sure that you 
have that call, for your life will be a 
hard one." The investigator's career is 
not so calm and peaceful as it seems. 
Many years of careful work, subjected 
to the most rigid standards of accuracy, 
are necessary before aught is accom- 
plished. Edward Jenner devoted twen- 
ty-five years to the study of small-pox 
and vaccination before he published his 
results in 1796, and even then he en- 
countered bitter opposition. The re- 
search worker is not well paid, and 
must expect to earn but a modest com- 
petence all his life. 

But let us continue. Suppose that 
our student has advanced to his fourth 
year in the medical school. He is learn- 
ing to apply to the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of disease the knowledge that he 
has gained in his earlier studies; he 
comes in contact with the individual 
patient. This contact becomes still 
closer as he enters on his internship 
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in the hospital. He is faced by the 
specific problem — ^what is the matter 
with this patient, and how shall I treat 
him? He, watches his teachers, how 
they examine a case, how they weigh 
the evidence and finally arrive at a con- 
clusion. Their skill and keenness in 
diagnosis seems to him often a little 
short of magic. But he studies their 
methods, and learns that their diagnos- 
tic acumen rests on solid fotmdations. 
They have mastered the ftmdamental 
sciences ; they have trained their powers 
of observation; they have sharpened 
their senses of sight, hearing, touch, and 
even smell; they have stored away in 
their memories, ready for instant use, 
case upon case that has been seen be- 
fore; they have trained their minds so 
that they can integrate all these separate 
factors, associate that which they ob- 
serve with that which they have seen 
before, understand the symptoms in the 
light of science, and so synthesize all of 
these elements into a clear picture of 
what is going on in the diseased body. 
So our student learns to admire the 
clinician, and aspires to follow in his 
footsteps. A long and arduous training 
is in store for him. He must master 
the fundamental sciences, must spend 
years in hospitals, dispensaries, and lab- 
oratories, equipping himself for his 
career. 

The same holds true if the fascination 
for surgery seizes him. Most of the 
preparatory work is unpaid or at best 
poorly paid, and for years his income is 
small, but he is accumulating an intel- 
lectual capital which will yield interest 
in later life. As Sir William Osier says 
in one of his addresses, "Sir Andrew 
Clark told me that he had striven ten 
years for bread, ten years for bread 
and butter, and twenty years for cakes 
and ale." 

While the young doctor is in the hos- 
pital he learns more, however, than the 
art of diagnosis and treatment. He is 
constantly in contact with individual pa- 
tients and their families. The human 
appeal is always in the f oregrotmd. He 



speaks words of comfort to worrying 
relatives, and calms the acuteness of 
their grief when the beloved one dies. 
His advice is often sought. Soon he 
comes to realize the close connection be- 
tween disease and social and economic 
forces. 

A patient is ready to be discharged 
from the hospital. She has heart dis- 
ease, and although she is in much bet- 
ter condition than when first admitted, 
she will never again be able to do hard 
work without injuring her health and 
hastening her death. So the doctor ad- 
vises her accordingly. He then discov- 
ers that she has three small children at 
home, that the husband is at work all day 
and that she must look after the house- 
hold, do the mariceting, cooking, laun- 
dry, and scrubbing for the family. She 
lives on the fourth floor of a tenement. 
Climbing these stairs several times a 
day, as she must, is alone too great a 
tax on her strength. When the physi- 
cian tells her that she must spare her- 
self, and sketches for her a proper 
mode of living, she smiles and shrugs 
her shoulders, and returns to the life 
that will kill her in a short time. 

This is not an exagg;erated picture, 
for hundreds of such cases occur every 
day. The doctor realizes his impotence 
to deal with such a situation, and calls 
on the social service department of the 
hospital to follow up the case in the 
home, and to give such help as it can. 
Social welfare activities should form an 
integral part of every hospital and dis- 
pensary, for without them the doctor is 
powerless. He must continually work 
for greater co-operation between both 
professions, and for further extension 
and co-ordination of their activities. 

Let us imagine that while the young 
doctor, whose career we are following^ 
is in the hospital, an epidemic breaks 
out. He sees scores of his fellow men 
stricken with a disease which might 
have been prevented. He ponders over 
the subject and the idea comes to him — 
how much more useful would my life 
be if, instead of alleviating individual 
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suflfering, I devoted myself to the pre- 
vention of diseases that cause this suf- 
fering. And as he considers the mat- 
ter, he sees that this point of view does 
not apply solely to great scourges such 
as influenza or poliomyelitis, but to all of 
the contagious diseases such as measles, 
diphtheria, and t3rphoid fever, which we 
are prone to accept as inevitable, but 
which, if only we knew more than we 
do and applied the knowledge we al- 
ready have, could be largely extermin- 
ated. He learns of sicknesses that are 
incident to certain occupations, such as 
the lead-poisoning of painters and the 
hookworm disease of the Southern 
farmers. As he reads of the remark- 
able work of General Gorgas in ridding 
the Canal Zone of malaria and yellow 
fever, and of other public health ac- 
tivities, a vast new branch of medicine 
— ^preventive medicine, with the career 
of a public health official — opens before 
him. 

I have sketched briefly the possi- 
bilities of a career in medicine as they 



are unfolded to the student during his 
novitiate. The field is unlimited and 
oflFers play to many types of mind. 
The general practitioner who cares for 
the individual sick, the more intensively 
trained diagnostician, surgeon, or other 
specialist, the laboratory worker, the 
public health officer — all occupy fields 
presenting infinite opportunities for 
service. It is this idea of service to 
humanity in distress that imites all of 
these careers under one standard of 
medicine. They involve diflFerent meth- 
ods of attack on the same problem — 
the prevention and cure of the ills to 
which the htmian race is heir — ^and they 
are mutually dependent one upon the 
other. So I should say to the young 
man or woman who is considering the 
choice of medicine as a profession, keep 
the service ideal ever in mind. For it is 
this ideal, followed by physicians for 
many generations, which has ennobled 
the profession and made every one of 
its members proud to be a doctor. 



A CO-OPERATIVE HOUSING PLAN 

BY R, a STONE 



SOME years ago an officer of the 
Ethical Culture School became 
deeply concerned about the grievous dif- 
ficulties which were experienced by two 
groups of people in finding homes in 
New York City. The first of these 
groups was composed of families with 
small means, and especially of those 
with little children; and the second, of 
refined colored families who frequently 
also belonged to the first group, and so 
suffered a double handicap. The neigh- 
borhood of the school was canvassed to 
see whether a co-operative scheme 
could be developed by taking over the 
entire lease of a "flat-house," converting 
the unused space in the basement into 
community storerooms, where goods 
bought at wholesale could be retailed to 



the co-operator, and constructing on the 
roof a community playground, of which 
the mothers could in turn take charge. 

For many reasons this plan was never 
carried out, but when the present hous- 
ing emergency arose, involving serious 
difficulties for large niunbers of people, 
including among others the teachers in 
the School, a new plan was developed 
out of the old one and this has now 
progressed to such an extent as to per- 
mit of explanation in some detail. 

The project is being promoted under 
the auspices of what is known as the 
Teacop (Teachers Co-operative) Realty 
Corporation. A property has been pur- 
chased, which is worth about $250,000, 
and consists of three five-story build- 
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ings covering a plot of land, 95 by 100 
feet, in a most desirable neighborhood 
not far from the School. Forty apart- 
ments with two, three and four rooms, 
some with kitchens and some with kit- 
chenettes, and fifteen non-housekeeping 
apartments, with one or two rooms, will 
be available to all employes of the 
School and Society at a rate at least 
one-third below the usual market price 
for such apartments. Those not rented 
to the teadiers and other employes will 
be leased to the outside public — ^prefer- 
ably to people of allied professions — at 
the prevailing rate for apartments of 
the same type in that neighborhood. 

While there will be no elevator, other 
conveniences which are not f oimd else- 
where will be installed. The roof will 
be fitted to serve as an outdoor room 
for the use of all the tenants. A model 
laundry will be established in the base- 
ment, with a laundress in charge five 
days a week, at a fixed salary. Here, 
under sanitary conditions and free from 
the use of chemicals, the flat work of 
the house will be done at a minimum 
cost, and the laundress will also be 
available for individual work. The 
laundry will be left free one day each 
week for the use of such of the co- 
operators as may prefer to do some of 
their own work. 

A restatu-ant will be opened, with a 
small reception room adjoining. As 
space cannot be spared for a social 
room, the furniture of the dining-room 
will be of such a character as to permit 
of ready removal when it is desired to 
clear the room for some festivity. The 
restaurant will be conducted with the 
idea of providing a simple meal at mini- 
mum cost, but the kind of meal that 
could easily serve as the foundation of 
a more elaborate one for those with 
longer purses or a desire for a more 
varied menu. It is hoped that the ar- 
rangements may be so elastic that meals 
can be sent to the apartments as easily 
as to the dining-room. Many teachers 
who live alone crave companionship at 
meal-time, and for them the dining- 



roomi will meet a real need; whereas 
others require the quiet and relaxation 
possible only within their own four 
walls. It is also hoped that there may 
be a "guest flat" to take care of visiting 
friends from out-of-town, who will thus 
be able to secure a room at a rate 
much less than that prevailing outside, 
and at the same time to enjoy the com- 
forts of the community house. 

The difficulties involved in so man- 
aging a co-operative house as to safe- 
guard the privacy of the individual are 
many. A house committee or council 
of management will give careful consid- 
eration to questions involving the rela- 
tions between the tenants and this com- 
mittee is quite conscious that real co- 
operation is difficult to obtain, indeed 
that it is unattainable unless the in- 
dividual is willing to make personal 
sacrifices for the good of the commun- 
ity as a whole, and yet that no co-opera- 
tive enterprise can succeed where the 
advantages to the individual are not 
commensurate with his sacrifices. The 
tmdertaking will be an interesting ex- 
periment in developing the selfish-un- 
selfish point of view, in deepening the 
individual values by promoting an active 
interest in the common good. 

In the evolution of the plan, such 
efforts as have been made to defeat the 
high cost of living, or to give bargains 
to a selected group of workers, have 
been designed to illustrate the point that 
the group can itself actually lower the 
cost of living by applying the principles 
of co-operation. The capitalists back 
of the scheme are men and women who 
are deeply interested in the Ethical Cul- 
ture School and in anything that will 
further its educational possibilities. 
They believe that the co-operative hous- 
ing plan involves unusual opportimities 
for education along the line of group 
action, and this has been the principal 
stimulus to the undertaking. The invest- 
ors realize, however, that unless the pro- 
ject is financially sound, unless it "pays," 
it will fail so far as effective demonstra- 
tion of a principle goes. And so, '' 
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spite of the attractive rental rates of- 
fered to the co-operators, those who are 
financing the project expect to pay in- 
terest at the rate of five per cent, and 
further to amortize the entire invest- 
ment within ten or fifteen years. The 
property will then be hdd in the in- 
terest of some one of the School phil- 
anthropies, and whatever gain is real- 
ized will redound to the benefit of the 
School. 

Such a plan as this should be of spe- 
cial interest at the present time, because 
the ideas upon which it is based are so 
unlike the kind of reasoning one hears 
on every hand. The spirit of the age 
seems to be, ''Every man for himself and 
the devil take the hindmost," whether it 
be capital or labor that is expressing it- 



self. The workman evinces litde pride 
or pleasure in his work; his major in- 
terest seems rather to be in wages and 
hours. His leisure too often means 
merely "not working," and his attitude 
towards his employer and the public is 
often one of getting as much as he can 
for a minimum of service. And so it 
is timely for the Ethical Society, which 
stands pledged to the ideal of r^t rela- 
tionships, to launch an enterprise that 
can succeed only if all pull together for 
a common end. And it is not only good 
team work that is required, but also the 
professional spirit, the spirit which takes 
real pride in a real piece of work, apart 
from purely personal or selfish consid- 
erations. 



BOOK REVIEWS 



The hm ot Francis Puice. By Graham 
Wallas. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Francis Place is a name unknown to most 
persons. Notwithstanding his lack of fame. 
Place was, in his time, one of the most influ- 
ential persons in England, and Graham Wallas 
has rendered a distinct service in writing, or 
perhaps it is more accurate to say, in com- 
piling from Place's letters and other writings, 
the story of his life and work. 

In literary quality, the book is worthy of the 
highest praise. In form and style it ap- 
proaches that masterpiece of biography, 
George Macaulay Trevelyan's The Life of 
John Bright Both books are composed, in the 
main, of the writings of the men themselves, 
skillfully and artistically arranged by the au- 
thors, so that they read smoothly and evenly 
like narratives rather than like scrapbooks or 
compilations. 

Both Place and Bright are conspicuous ex- 
amples of men of humble origin who became 
useful public servants, although Place, unlike 
Bright, never held public office. Place was 
born in 1771 and died in 1854. He had no ad- 
vantages of family, position or education, yet 
the story of his career is a record of achieve- 
ment for mankind. It forms a striking con- 
trast to the life portrayed in The Education 
of Henry Adams. Adams had every possible 
advantage and records his frustration by 
reason of those very advantages. During his 
lifetime, Place was a powerful force in prac- 



tically every movement for the public welfare. 
He was bom in the humblest circumstances 
and suffered all "the extremes of poverty." 
Notwithstanding these obstacles, he achieved a 
real education without the aid, or, as Henry 
Adams would say, the hindrance of conven- 
tional education. He did not waste his time 
and energy considering, to quote Adams, 
"what part of education has, in his experience, 
turned out to be useful, and what not." Widi 
the tools at hand he developed himself into an 
educated man and a useful citizen. He asso- 
ciated with the intellectual leaders of his time, 
with Bentham, James Mill, John Stuart Mill, 
Grote, Htmie and others. 

To all who are concerned with the problems 
of education, government, economics and 
labor, the book will be most stimulating. Par- 
ticularly interesting is the story of how, after 
the surrender of Napoleon on July 15, 1815, 
the "Savage Parliament," which convened and 
continued for only thirty-seven days, spent 
that time in passing laws against blasphemy 
and sedition, against carrying arms and hold- 
ing open-air meetings, and against writing or 
spealdng on political questions, disregarding 
the failure of similar acts passed in 1795 to 
suppress political agitation. Even at that time 
"the people had become too well informed to 
be deceived." If American legislators would 
read the chapter entitled "Westminster Poli- 
tics" it is possible that they might learn from 
hbtory, that legislation cannot instill patriot- 
ism nor crush freedom of thought and speech. 
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It is interestiiig to observe, how Place es- 
caped the tendency to become pynical, a failing 
to which those who are in close contact with 
the actual facts of political life are peailiarly 
liable. He succeeded in keeping his faith in 
the ultimate sagacity of all the people and also 
his belief, that it is, if only occasionally, "pos- 
sible to appeal to that great, but overwhelming 
force, the political activity of non-political 
man." 

Theodore Roosevelt once said: '^he aver- 
age man who is successful — ^the average states- 
man, the average public servant, the average 
soldier, who wins what we call great success — 
is not a genius. He is a man who has merely 
the ordinary qualities that he shares with his 
fellows, but who has developed those qualities 
to a more than ordinary degree." This funda- 
mental truth is illustrated by Place's life. It 
demonstrates that the most humble person has 
great possibilities for the development and 
use of his ability for his own, and the public, 
good. 

C. M. L. 



The New Sociao, Ohder. By Harry F. Ward. 
The Macmillan Company. 

One would hardly suppose that in this day 
of unprecedented effort to increase "Christian" 
tolerance, sympathy and brotherhood, any 
Protestant denomination would dare institute 
an "Index Expurgatorius" and bani^ from 
an "authorized" list of books the works of a 
professor of Christian ethics in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. Yet this is precisely what 
the Methodist Church has done after pro- 
nouncing its anathema upon the total intellect- 
ual output of one of its members, Professor 
Harry F. Ward. Assuredly do the Methodist 
bishops stand convicted by all the more in- 
telligent and discerning members of their 
church of having defeated the purpose of this 
censorship and stimulated the very heresy it 
was designed to suppress. "Repression," said 
President Wilson, "is the seed of revolution," 
and history has borne out the truth of the 
statement in the theological no less than in 
the political and industrial domains. 

Professor Ward is a fearless thinker and 
writer and his masterly grasp on the subjects 
with which he deals is as marked as the frank- 
ness and freedom with which they are dis- 
cussed. He is a radical in the most approved 
sense of the term. He is not an enemy of law 
and order but only of these as they now ob- 
tain among us, and he supplements his pro- 
tests against existing laws and institutions by 
constructive proposals looking to better laws 
and nobler institutions. Moreover, with all his 
searching criticism of the social order that is. 



Professor Ward yet recognizes elements in it 
that should be conserved, not only because 
of their inherent worth, but also because of 
their latent potentialities. In the breakdown 
of the present social order he sees the begin- 
nings of a new and better civilization. In a 
few short sentences he defines the nature of 
the new social order. "The social order is 
not a framework external to htmianity; it is 
composed of humanity itself. It is the 
thought and life, the customs and habits of the 
people. It is not a machine but a living organ- 
ism, composed of personalities welded together 
in vital association, its forms and institutions 
are not only expressions of life ; they are life 
itself. The family, the school, the church, the 
state, industry, are all composed of people. 
At times static as institutions, they are never- 
theless throbbing with the lives of the indi- 
viduals who make them." 

Regardless of all opposition from men in 
high places of influence and power, all efforts 
to overthrow or thwart eventual fulfilment 
of the new order are futile. While most of 
the intellect in the world of privilege is en- 
gaged upon plans to stabilize the old order, 
its very basis is being undermined by the 
dynamic force of the working principle of the 
new order, the principle of mutual service. 
"While the forces which control the old order 
are seeking to repress by terrorism all move- 
ments tending to social and political change, 
millions of human atoms the world over are 
moving together to their respective places in a 
great co-ordinated organism to thus promote 
the conunon life and their own largest good. 
Aimless and blind in large part is this great 
movement of the common life, but rapidly 
gaining vision and discernment." Not through 
any class struggle will the new social order be 
advanced. Violence, like the boomerang, re- 
turns upon its projector. "If the spirit of 
combat continues to grow between the classes 
the spiritual qualities that the new order 
needs because it is going to be a co-operative 
order, will be so weakened and distorted in 
the struggle as to make impossible for several 
generations any healthy and wholesome devel- 
opment of life or much improvement in the 
manner of living. The American labor move- 
ment has suffered incalculably in moral and 
intellectual vigor because it has had to spend 
the greater part of its energies in resisting the 
aggressive attack of American capital. The 
idealism at the bottom of society which is mak- 
ing for the new order is mixed with selfishness 
and brutality just as it is at the top, and if the 
issue is to be turned into the field of force 
and the worst elements in the nature of the 
people will be let loose to the definite destruc- 
tion of our social resources." 

While believing firmly in evolutionary pro- 
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cesses Professor Ward holds that if these be 
made abortive by the attitude and policies of 
reactionaries, the new social order will come 
only through revolution. 

The book consists of four parts devoted re- 
spectively to (a) the nature of the new social 
order, (b) its basic principles (equality, uni- 
versal service, efficiency,' the supremacy of 
personality and solidarity,) (c) present-day 
programs that are helping to develop the new 
social order (British Labor Party, Russian 
Soviet Republic, Independent Labor Party, 
Churches,) (d) the trend of progress, which 
the author conceives to be toward the exten- 
sion of common control over matters hitherto 
held in private hands. The hope of the world 
is in the enlightened leadership and develop- 
ment of the resources of those who are at the 
bottom of the industrial struggle. Clarity of 
vision and sanity of judgment are in evidence 
in each chapter of the book though few read- 
ers will agree with the author in all of his 
pronouncements and predictions. Particularly 
to be commended at this time is the chapter on 
**The Soviet Republic." As an antidote for 
the fallacious doctrine of repression, and as a 
preventive against the present mental ma- 
lady of hysteria — ^no less contagious than the 
influenza — we prescribe this central chapter of 
one of the best books of the day on the social 
question. 

A. W, M. 



The Church and its American Opportunity. 
Being Papers by Various Writers. Read 
at the Church Congress in 1919. The 
Macmillan Company. Pp. 235. 

The papers in this volume were read at the 
Thirty-fifth Church Congress in the United 
States, held in the Synod Hall in the close 
of the New York Cathedral in 1919. Men of 
differing churchmanship and differing temp- 
erament had sought for several months pre- 
ceding the Congress to decide "what prob- 
lems are the most important before the Church 
and what men are best qualified to bring 
out the convictions from the extreme right 
to the extreme left which are known to ex- 
ist within the loyalty of the Church." The 
book represents the result of the delibera- 
tions of the committees of the Congress. Sev- 
en distinct topics were selected: (1) The ef- 
fect of the war upon religion; (2) Shall 
the Old Testament be retained in the Lection- 
ary and Sunday School? (3) The Obligation 
of the Church to support a League of Na- 
tions; (4) Essentials of Prayer Book revi- 
sion; (5) The need of an American labor 
party; (6) Necessary re-adjustments in the 



training of the ministry; (7) The functioii 
of the episcopate in a democracy. 

"A rounded, self -consistent book," says the 
(jeneral Chairman in his introduction to the 
volume, "was not desired, but a wholesome 
array of opinion which may first show what 
men who care for the Church and religion 
in America are thinking, and then be sug- 
gestive towards the formation of earnest 
thought in the minds of those who resemble 
either Nicodemus or (kdlio." 

As a compendium of the reactions of live 
men upon ^e chief problems that confront 
the Church, the book has both interest and 
value. Not the least significant feature is the 
distinctly ethical standpoint from which the 
Episcopalian contributors discuss their re- 
spective topics. Rarely does one meet with 
signs of a sectarian tendens or a denomina- 
tional egotism such as marked many a like 
series of discussions a decade or two ago. 
We welcome the book as another sign of 
moral progress in a realm where, in the past, 
it has often been looked for in vain. 

A. W. M. 



Intervention in Mexico. By Samuel Qay 
Inman. Association Press. Pp. 248. 

Valuable information is contained in this 
book by an authority who was for ten years 
director of a People's Institute in one of the 
northern Mexican states. He presents the 
problem of Mexico in the light of the in- 
justices and difficulties which that country has 
encountered since the days of the Spanish 
conquest and especially since the Madero rev- 
olution of 1910. Sympathetic with the efforts 
of the present officials to put their house in 
order, Mr. Inman adduces facts of a sort 
which only very few of our newspapers see 
fit to print. The point of his book is a plea 
for a better American help in the toilsome 
process of rehabilitation than bayonets can 
possibly offer. 

Professor William R. Shepherd contributes 
a vigorious foreword in which, among other 
things, he declares that the demand for in- 
tervention comes chiefly from "certain vested 
interests, American and European, who do 
not wish to obey the existing Mexican con- 
stitution." 

H. N. 



PsYCHOtoGY AND THE Day^s Work. By Ed- 
gar J. Swift. Charles Scribners' Sonn 
Pp. 388. 

Professor Swift's observations upon onr 
daily behavior are extremely suggestive. 
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They invite interesting reflection upon the 
conduct of our neighbors; but not the least 
service is their interpretation of our own be- 
haviors and their many pertinent helps to 
the better ordering of our thinking and act- 
ing. Whether the subject is fatigue, the 
psychology of digestion or the psychology 
of learning, the chapters are always well-in- 
formed and happily concrete. Their advice 
on the organization of effective mental habits 
is especially profitable. 

The ordinary blind acceptance of the lead- 
ing of newspapers would be less common if 
more readers grasped the point in Professor 
Swift's thesis: "Man deals largely in phrases 
— in word-formulas. If we hear a phrase 
often enough, we come to think we see mean- 
ing in it, however senseless it may be. This 
method of directing thought into prescrib- 
ed channels and damming it up by appealing 
to emotions and prejudices is so effective as 
to cons-titute at times a social menace." That 
today is one of these times ought to be ob- 
vious enough. 

H. N. 



The Second Book o^ Modern Verse: A 
SEI.ECTI0N From the Work o? Con- 
temporaneous American Poets. By Je»- 
sie B, Rittenhouse. ' Houghton MifHin 
Company. 

This is a volume to be' commended not 
only to our members, but to our leaders. It 
contains many significant and beautiful poems 
which are expressions of the finer thinking 
and feeling of our living American poets — 
men and women— especially those of the 
younger generation. The range is wide and 
the subjects varied. 

Many of the poems have already been tried 
out on St. Louis audiences, and have brought 
several inquiries as to the source and author- 
ship. A case in point is the striking poem on 
Lincoln, by John Gould Fletcher, read on 
Lincoln Sunday; and one read on the preced- 
ing Sunday — "The Most Sacred Mountain," 
by Eunice Tietjens. 

Experience proves that poetry goes best 
on Sunday morning. Prose offers no sufficient 
contrast to the address. 

The present poetic output in this country is 
the most hopeful sign that, despite the con- 
fusion, bad feeling, and reactionism of the 
time, our choicer spirits are unprecedentedly 
fruitful of poetry that burns to a bright and 
often luminously clear flame. There is some 
noisy flaring to be sure; but as this one vol- 
ume will prove, enough of the quiet steady 
light to be comforted by. 

P.O. 



Abraham Linooz^n. A Play by John Drink- 
water. Houghton Mifiiin Company. 
Pp. 112. 

Mr. Drinkwater paid a handsome compli- 
ment to America in selecting our most ap- 
pealing national hero to voice the message 
that the way to restore our bleeding world 
is the way of goodwill. It is good to think 
that the play was written while the war was 
still raging. Many notable passages tempt to 
quotation; but two must sufRce here. 

Mrs. Blow, whose husband has made money 
out of war contracts, calls at the White 
House and says, "Is there any startling news, 
Mr. President?" 

Lincoln: Madam, every morning when I wake 
up and say to myself, a hundred, or two hundred. 
or a thousand of my countrymen will be killed 
today, I find it startling. 

Mrs. B.: Oh, yes, of course, to be sure. But 
I mean is there any good news? 

Lincoln: Yes. There is news of a victory. TCIiey 
lost twenty-seven hundred men — ^we lost eight hun- 
dred. 

Mrs, B.: How splendid! 

Lincoln: Thirty-bve hundred. 

Mrs. B.: Oh, but you must not talk like that. 
Mr. President. There were only eight hundrea 
that mattered. 

Lincoln: The world is larger than your heart, 
madam • • • 

Mrs. B.: I hope vou will show no signs of 
weakening, till it has Seen made impossible for those 
shameful rebels to hold up their heads again. 
My husband says you ought to make a proclamation 
that no mercy will be shown to them afterwards. 
I'm sure I shall never speak to one of them again. 

In the other scene, Custis, a negro, begs 
Lincon to take reprisals upon the Southerners 
for their shooting of blacks caught in die 
Union uniform. 

Cuitis: Eye for an eye, tooth for a tooth. 

Lincoln: You would not aak me to murder? 

Custis: Punish not murder. 

Lincoln: Yes, murder. How can I kill men in 
cold blood for what has been done by others? 
It is for us to set a great example, not to follow 
a wicked one. 

No interpretation of a great and many- 
sided historical figure can satisfy every reader, 
howsoever the author may plead that Ife is 
writing not history but literature. Mr. 
Drinkwater's treatment of Lincoln is no ex- 
ception. But it is much to be thankful for 
that in a day like the present, the citizen of 
a country much closer to the war than our 
own, should have seen fit to make his hero 
utter such views as we have here quoted — 
views which somehow failed to receive the 
wide acceptance we would have supposed 
their undoubted due. 

H. N. 



Sanctus, Spiritus and Company. By Edward 
A. Steiner. George H. Doran G^mpany. 
Pp. 320. 

In most interesting fashion this novel raises 
the problem of nationalism by telling the storv 
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of a little Slovak village before the Great War, 
and then the tale of a manufacturing city in 
Pennsylvania during the war and after. 

The leading characters are three old men, 
who though differing in religion, have main- 
tained a firm and beautiful friendship. Father 
Anton Kalman, a Catholic priest, was the 
Sanctus of the trio; Moritz Redlich has re- 
ceived the nickname of Spiritus because he 
distils such excellent plum brandy. The third 
figure is the Pan Yan, Sczenitzky, a strong 
upstanding Calvinist Slovak landowner. 
"They were the survivers of the good time, 
when in that comer of the world, Jew and 
Gentile, Catholic and Protestant, Slav, Ger- 
man and Magyar, had lived together in amity, 
undisturbed by the religious and nationalistic 
struggles whidi were convulsing other folk in 
that littie village, as well as the folk else- 
where." 

Back to the littie town, come» Yanek Hruby, 
a coachman's son, who fifteen years before, 
had emigrated to the coal mines of Pennsyl- 
vania. Unlike the greater proportion of emi- 
grants who return to their native towns "eaten 
up by gas, parched by the hot furnaces, curs- 
ing in a foreign tongue, drinking like fish and 
eating like gluttons," Yanek comes back, a 
scholar and a clergyman. 

The story tells how these four, and their 
fellow villagers are caught in the cataclysm of 
bigoted nationalism that helped so much to 
bring on the war. The author draws pictures 
of the way Slovak nationalism encounters 
Magyar and German nationalism, with moral 
disaster as a result The three old men perish 
phjrsically in the wreckage, although the book 
ends with a touching suggestion of the way in 
which their influence for good lives on. 

Yanek flees for refuge to his beloved 
America, and there, in a smoky mill town, in- 
terprets America's ideals to a congregation of 
Slovak toilers and their families. "He real- 
ised, as he had not before his return to Slovak 
land, that he belonged body and soul to 
America; and he awaited with great impa- 
tience the time when he would become a citi- 
zen in fact, as he was already in spirit." 

America'3 entrance into the war brings the 
tragedy in Yanek's life. He supports the war ; 
but he has his doubts as he observes the con- 
duct of the natives about him. "He often 
wondered if the men who so lightly used 
that phrase, 'making the world safe for demo- 
cracy,' knew what it meant; to him it was a 
holy war on the part of the United States — ^a 
war for the whole human race, including his 
own people in Slovak land." 

Then comes the catastrophe. Heated by the 
wartime ardor of demagogue politicians, the 
people turn upon the foreign-bom population 
who had for years been their friends. They 



lynch an innocent German miner and sing 
"sweet land of liberty" as they pull the rope. 
Hmby asks himself, ''What is there left for 
humanity if America is to be defeated by 
her Steve Burleys"? At the ministers' dub, 
he unburdens himself of this fear, and is 
promptiy denounced as pro-German by a fel- 
low minister who has been placed on the Coun- 
cil of National Defense. Though his faith in 
America has encountered a shock, he sets him- 
self the more zealously to interpret American 
idealism to his simple Slovak parishioners who 
complain "America not good." 

The message of the book is that if the new 
world for which manldnd is waiting is ever 
to come, men must walk together in the spirit 
of Sanctus, Spiritus and Company. The story 
brings us down to the America of the moment, 
with its own over- fervent nationalism. 
Whether the material for the happy sequel, 
which Dr. Steiner we are sure would like to 
write, will ever be available depends upon the 
conduct of America's foreign-bom; but in 
much larger measure it depends upon the 
natives. 

J. W. N. 



With Soul on Fire. By John H. Randall. 
Brentanos. Pp. 524. 

Dr. Randall's novel centers around the 
moral awakening which comes to a returned 
soldier through reinterpreting democracy as 
an ideal to be lived not in one phase of life 
alone but in all. Wounded and deserted on 
a French battiefield, the hero leams that "the 
thing I had been everywhere searching for 
outside, I now found lay within myself; 
it was my deeper union with all who live, 
with all of life." He carries out the new 
idea first in industry in his father's factory, 
then in marriage with the woman whom he 
regards as his true mate despite differences 
in religion, social class and education. 

Because the author has a great thought in 
mind, it is to be regretted that he has not 
worked it out in better fashion. His hero 
would be a more admirable person if he 
bothered less about being understood. Any- 
one with soul on fire goes ahead with the 
work he has been fortunate enough to find 
for himself. Understood or not, he fights 
on; for "the light in his eyes" comes only 
through combat. The woman too is hardly 
well drawn. Such a person as the author 
wants us to believe her, would neither grow 
miserable because of her husband's absorp- 
tion in his diflicult problems nor leave him as 
she does in the crisis. 

There are many passages in the book to be 
commended. The general tone is indicated 
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in wortb like these : "Will you kindly tell me 
why the rich man cam be so kind and charit- 
able to starving Belgians and Armenians and 
everyone else except the very people who 
happen to be working for him and whose 
labor swells his bank account?" 

J. W. N. 



Idealism and the Modern Age. By George 
Plimpton Adams. Ysde University Press. 
Pp. 253. 

Absolute idealism is more or less on the 
defensive today. It views the world as 
possessing a reality independent of man's 
desires and as calling for the essentially 
religious attitudes of contemplation and 
worship. With this attitude our current 
pragmatisms are impatient Life today, 
as contrasted with that of the older time, 
is characterized by the desire of men to 
make and remake their environment, ex- 
ploit and incessantly reshape it, instead of 
accepting it as something final. Democ- 
racy, science, industry, are the outstand- 
ing, evidences of this disposition. The 
universe they most desire is a world capable of 
control by man; and since pragmatist 
philosophy so aptly reflects this view, it 
is here that their highly influential favor 
is extended. 

But pragmatism by no means appeals 
to every thinker. Among those who are 
seeking a more adequate interpretation of 
life, is the author of this volume. He 
cannot accept the thesis that life's values 
are but the expression and prolongation 
of interests. He holds that there are ob- 
jective, significant realities, and that in 
participation in. these is to be found the 
highest good of men. He pleads for an 
evaluation of modern ideals in this light, 
and hopes that thereby the world may 
add to the good accomplished in earlier 
times by the objectivism of the Platonic 
and Christian philosophies. 

The case for a modern idealism is well 
put. Professor Adams appreciates the 
force of the pragmatist contentions. He 
recognizes what our changing conceptions 
of life have done to require a philosophy 
which bids men make their own world, 
and to live in the midst only of what 
they have themselves contructed, or 
brought under control. But he sees clear- 
ly the limitations of the naturalistic basis 
upon which pragmatism rests. Values are 
objective. Experience does not create, but 
discovers them. The self is the place 
where the sensible and the super-sensible 
orders meet The basic problem, the task 
for religion, is to discover a more rational 
and enduring justification for man's ulti- 



mate loyalties than the pressure of in- 
stinct The nature of this ultimate reality 
the author does not here examine, al- 
though he seems to be attracted to the 
idea of some such a ''beloved communitsr" 
as that associated with the thought of 
Josiah Royce. 

At this point readers of Professor Adler's 
Ethical Philosophy of lAfe will be reminded 
of the work that Dr. Adler has done in 
this field. The searching analysis of cur- 
rent ethical and religious needs, his con- 
struction of the ultimate reality as the 
spiritual commonwealth, his demonstra- 
tion that there is, indeed, an objective 
basis for a religion of democracy, and his 
eminently practical deductions, would 
throw no little light, we are confident, 
upon the problem which Professor Adams 
has so ably broached. 

H. N. 



History ot the United States from Hayes 
TO McKiNLEY. By James Ford Rhodes. 
The Macmillan Company. Pp. 461. 

This book, which is added as an eighth 
and supplementary volume to the seven 
masterly volumes of the author's History of 
the United States Since the Compromise of 
1850, is a good illustration of the old saw 
that "first the book makes the author's 
name and then the author's name makes the 
book." Published under anybody else's 
name than Mr. Rhodes,' it would be con- 
demned as ill-balanced, rambling and inade- 
quate. After reading it, one almost resents 
seeing it bound uniformly with the "seven 
full" volumes— for it is as lean as Pharoah's 
second crop of kine. 

Of course, Mr. Rhodes is interesting. He 
writes out of an abundance of knowledge 
and in a style at once clear, dignified and 
forceful. The trouble is that here, instead 
of writing a consecutive and balanced his- 
tory of the twenty-year period, he puts 
together a number of essajrs on interesting 
topics in substantially the form in which 
they have appeared in Scribner's Magazine 
or the American Historical Review, And 
the sutures are all too visible. For ex- 
ample, Chapter I (51 pages) is an essay 
on the Railroad Strike of 1877; Chapter 
II (35 pages) is an essay on the Molly 
Maguires; Chapter IV (18 pages) is an 
essay on the Republican Nominating Con- 
vention of 1880. These chapters are filled 
with incidents of minute detail and "local 
color," like Robert Ingersoll's waving of the 
red shawl on the convention platform or 
Governor Jewell's dodging the gyrating 
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parasol of the enthusiastic woman ''rooter/' 
In another place, ^e business affairs of 
Ward and Grant are discussed through 
several pages. The trial of Garfield's as- 
sassin is described at length, the operation 
on Cleveland's jaw is detailed even to the 
exact minute (1:14 p. m.) when he went 
under the ether, and (2:55 p. m.) when 
"a hypodermic of one-sixth of a grain of 
morphine was given" — while there is not 
a word about our quarrel with Italy over 
the New Orleans lynchings or of the im- 
portant Samoan affair which marked our 
real entrance into "world politics." One is 
almost tempted to think that the author 
yielded to some pressure to "bring out" 
an eighth volume. It reminds one of Hor- 



ace's famous figure of the mermaid ending 
in a "scaly tail.** 

Students of American history will prob- 
ably be somewhat surprised at Mr. Rhodes' 
unfavorable judginent of Garfidd. He 
doubts Garfield's loyalty to Sherman in 
the convention of 1880, reproves his "halt- 
ing utterances" on civil service, and regards 
him generally as a broken reed to lean 
upon, a man who "easily changed his mind 
and honestly veered from one impulse to 
another." We are not controverting Mr. 
Rhodes' views. But in a judgment so pro- 
nounced and so at variance with generally 
accepted opinion, we wish we could have 
had a littie more evidence. 

D. S. M. 
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Celebration and Conference in Philadelphia 

The Philadelphia Society is planning to cele- 
brate its thirty-fifth anniversary next month. 
On Sunday, May 16th, it is expected that there 
will be a large public meeting, with prominent 
speakers, to commemorate the occasion, as 
well as a pageant to be given by the Sunday 
School. 

The American Ethical Union will join in the 
celebration by holding its annual conference 
in Philadelphia from May 14tii to 16tii. The 
program for the meetings, which will include 
a number of features of unusual interest, is 
now being prepared, and will be announced in 
the May issue of The Standard. Among 
other things, preparations will be made for 
the international conference of the Ethical 
Societies of England, France, Central Europe 
and America, which is expected to take place 
in Switzerland in June. 

It is hoped that a large number of dele- 
gates may be present from the various So- 
cieties to join in the celebration of the anniver- 
sary. All of the leaders are planning to at- 
tend, and will hold their annual fraternity 
meeting on the day preceding the conference. 

Keeping Mother and Child Together 

A non-sectarian co-operative home club was 
opened in New York City on March 1st by the 
Federation for Child Study. This club is de- 
signed to enable working mothers who have 
been deserted, widowed or divorced, to live 
with their children and at the same time to 
earn a livelihood and be free from the neces- 
sity of accepting charity. The minimum rate 
for room and board for a mother and child is 
$15, with a reasonable charge for each addi- 



tional child. The mothers take their morning 
and evening meals with their children, assum- 
ing all responsibility for their care except 
during working hours. 

The Normal Department of the Ethical Cul- 
ture School, the Kindergarten and H3rgiene 
Departments of Teachers' u^llege, and the 
Child Education Foundation are all co-operat- 
ing in the undertaking by sending their stu- 
dents, to whom due credit is given, to the home 
for field work. These students and the trained 
workers of the Federation supervise the chil- 
dren during the daytime, so tiiat the mothers 
know that their boys and girls are well cared 
for, and return to find them in the evening 
amidst happy surroundings. 

It is believed that the home club will lessen 
the responsibility of the community by de- 
creasing the number of children in the Half 
Orphan Asylum, and by increasing the value 
of both mothers and children as good citizens, 
physically normal, mentally strong and moral- 
ly clean. The undertaking is regarded as a 
pioneer experiment in fundamental co-opera- 
tion, and one which is capable of great de- 
velopment in die future. 

''School and Home*' 

"Free Activity in the Lower Grades" and 
"Education Through Experience" are among 
the interesting topics considered in the Win- 
ter Number of School and Home, the maga- 
zine published by the Parents and Teachers 
Association of the Ethical Culture School. 
This issue, which appeared last month, also 
contains an article by Professor William H. 
Kilpatrick of Teachers' College on "Teaching 
by the Project Method." That School and 
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Home is proving useful to a wide cirdc of 
readers is indicated by the fact that a request 
for thirty copies was recently received from 
the Board of Education of the State of Con- 
necticut, and that copie» have been requested 
by schools in a number of other states. 

Hudson Guild Anniyertaiy 

The Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the Hudson Guild was fittingly 
celebrated on March 13th at a dinner which 
was attended by 600 members and friends of 
the Guild. The speakers included Dr. Elliott 
and Dr. Adler, Mr. A. M. Bing, the president 
of the board of trustees, and a number of the 
Guild club members. 

An attractively illustrated booklet which was 
issued to commemorate the occasion may be 
obtained by addressing the Hudson Guild, 436 
West Twenty-Seventh Street, New York City. 
This booklet contains a short story of the 
Guild from the pen of the founder and head- 
worker. At the conclusion of a most stimu- 
lating and interesting account of the vicissi- 
tudes through which the Guild has passed, Dr. 
Elliott says: 

"It has often semed to me that we social 
workers were trying to irrigate some of the 
desert places of life with a bucket ; but that we 
should have to go deeper and far below the 
surface before we should find the waters of 
life. To do this requires expensive machinery, 
knowledge and faith, but where the well is 
rightly planned, down underneath the surface 
of the desert is found the only supply that 
can transform it— the desert must irrigate it- 
self. 

"We need a faith that the human wilderness 
and the human desert which covers such great 
areas in every city, has the power of self- 
transformation. Moreover, we need such a 
definite knowledge of these powers as will be 
sufficient to call them forth into the life of ac- 
tivity. However, no local agency is enough — 
twenty-five years have taught me to be inter- 
ested in the Hudson Guild chiefly because of 
the principle which it illustrates. To me it 
demonstrates the existence of the uncommon 
good in the common man, and, further, the 
possibility of investing people with the conduct 
of their own affairs. 

"But before this can be largely done, great 
changes must take place. Noting perhaps 
has led me so much to believe in the necessity 
for fundamental change in all social life and 
structure as a very simple experience. We 
have many good men in the neighborhood who 
are working at Hudson Guild, but they are 
nearly all drawn from one class — ^they are 
either on the civil service list, as letter-car- 
riers, policemen or postal clerks, or are skilled 



wage-earners holding permanent positions. 
They are men who are above the fear of 
starvation for themslves or their families, and 
at the same time they are not attempting to 
earn much more than a living wage. 

"Only those who are free from the fear of 
grreat poverty, and those who have given up 
or who have never had great wealth, can be 
counted on to produce any considerable num- 
ber of good citizens. So long as the individ- 
ualistic aims of wealth or personal achieve- 
ment are dominant in life, I believe that the 
cause of good citizenship is hopeless ; the wel- 
fare of America or any nation depends on 
those who are not seeking along individualistic 
lines for the chief satisfactions of life, but 
rather on those who turn to common enter- 
prises. Some of us have come to believe in 
the coming of a new heaven and a new earth, 
to be established by the uncommon good in 
the common man, and to make this effective in 
its own little community has been the main 
effort of the Hudson Guild." 

''The Modem Ideal of Marriage" 

Under the above title, Mr. Alfred W. Mar- 
tin is about to publish a new book, an ex- 
pansion of a lecture delivered before the 
League for Political Education, and the 
Ethical Societies in New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston. The need for more light on the 
ideal of marriage than has been furnished by 
any of the historic religions is, Mr. Martin 
says, the chief reason for discussing the sub- 
ject. 

The new volume contains selections from 
ancient and modern scriptures on marriage, 
indicating the attitude found in Buddhism, 
Zoroastrianism, Mohammedanism and the re- 
ligions of the Greeks and Romans. There is 
also a retrospect of the Jewish and Christian 
views, under the following headings : The Old 
Testament, Jesus, Paul, Jerome and Origen, 
Thomas Aquinas and St. Francis of Assisi, 
the Roman Catholic Council of Trent, and the 
Protestant Reformation. Following a con- 
structive criticism of these historic attitudes, 
Mr. Martin deals with the elements entering 
into the modern idea of what marriage ought 
to be. Five chief reasons for marriage fail- 
ures are stated, and two plays are dealt with 
as reflecting present-day standards and ex- 
perience: George Middleton's The Road To- 
gether and Nowadays, Tennyson's contribu- 
tion to the subject, as seen in iht Idylls of the 
King, and the marriage of Robert Browning 
and Elizabeth Barrett, are also considered. 
And finally, the spiritual prerequisites for 
ideal marriage are discussed. 

The price of the book to advance subscribers 
will be one dollar (postage ten cents in addi- 
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tion). Orders may be sent to Mr. Martin at 
995 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Simday Evening Meetingt in BrooUgm 

A series of Sunday evening meetings held at 
the Brooklyn Society House in March was 
devoted to the discussion of recent literature, 
including the following books: Edward A. 
Steiner, Sanctus, Spiritus and Company; 
George Duhamel, Civiluiation; C. S. Parker, 
An American Idyll; and Graham Wallas, Life 
of Francis Place. 

The gratifying increase in membership and 
attendance at all of the meetings of the So- 
ciety continues. In response to numerous re- 
quests, a chapter of the Federation for Child 
Study will be organized. 

Addresses on PBydho-Analysis 

A recent course of addresses on psycho- 
analysis, given before the Detroit Society by 
its leader, Mr. Daniel Roy Freeman, attracted 
large audiences. The following topics were 
considered : "The Meaning of Psycho- Analy- 
sis," *T§ycho-Analysis and Ethics" "Mental 
Conflict and Misconduct in Children," "Is 
Civilization Psychologically Normal"? and 
"The Sublimation of the Instincts." 

/ 
Increased Interest in Philanthropic Work 

Our St Louis correspondent writes that 
"the most significant development in the life 
of our Society is the increasing interest in 
philanthropic work." The March issue of the 
Monthly Bulletin of the Society contains in- 
teresting references to a great variety of com- 
munity activities carried on by the Woman's 
Auxiliary and the Young People's Association, 
involving the making of garments and toys, the 
visiting of the sick and the blind, the enter- 
taining of convalescent soldiers and sailors, 
etc. 

"Twice-A-Year" 

The mid-year number of Twice- A-Y ear, a 
publication edited and managed by a committee 
of the Children's Sunday Assembly of the 
St. Louis Society, contains a number of con- 
tributions both from children and teachers, 
among others, the substance of a recent talk 
given by Mr. Chubb to the older boys and 
girls, in which he attempted to explain what 
the Ethical Society stands for and how they 
may answer the questions of their schoolmates 
and others as to what is taught in the Sunday 
School. 

Group Meetings in Boston 

Following the series of public lectures in 
Steinert Hall, the committee of Boston people 
who have been interested in the establishment 
of an Ethical Society, held a meeting to discuss 



plans for the future, and appointed a com- 
mittee to consider the lines of work to be un- 
dertaken next season. It is expected that the 
main interest will be in group activities. In 
addition to groups for the consideration of 
educational and industrial questions, another, 
which was established this spring will study 
the principles of the Ethiod Movement The 
Twentieth Century Club has placed its rooms 
at the disposal of the organization, and meet- 
ings are held twice each week. Mr. Martin 
and Dr. Adler bodi met with the group in 
March. 

Western Leaders Visit the Bast 

During the past month, the Eastern Societies 
have enjoyed visits from Mr. Chubb of St 
Louis, Mr. Bridges of Chicago, and Mr. O'Dell 
of Grand Rapids, who spoke before various 
Societies and groups and conferred with the 
other leaders. Earlier in the winter, Mr. Free- 
man of Detroit visited Boston and later spent 
some time in New York and Brooklyn. 

The Chicago Platfonn 

During the absence of Mr. Bridges in 
the East, the platform of the Chicago 
Society was occupied by speakers of un- 
usual interest and ability. Mile. Marguer- 
ite Clement, who lectured before some of 
the Ethical Societies last year, spoke in 
Chicago on February 22nd on the subject 
of "France and America." Other speak- 
ers were: Mr. S. J. Duncan-Clark, an 
international expert on the sta£F of the 
Chicago Evening Post, "The Constitution 
of the German Republic." Dr. Lynn Har- 
old Hough, President of Northwestern 
University, "The English-Speaking Peo- 
ples and the Developing Ethical Life of 
the World;" and Dean Shailer Mathews 
of the University of Chicago, "The Recon- 
struction of Public Opinion." Mr. Bridges, 
whoretumed to the platform on March 
21st, spoke on "The Duty of Happiness." 

A New Society House 

The wisdom of acquiring a Society 
house was discussed at length at the last 
conference of the Chicago Society. In 
response to an appeal sent to the 345 
members, it was reported that a total of 
$3,565 had been pledged towards the pur- 
chase of a house. The matter has been 
referred for final consideration to the an- 
nual meeting in May. 

Mid-Week Study Class 

One of the most interesting features of 
the work in Chicago, during the past 
year has been the Tuesday evening class 
which is considering the historical devel- 
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opment of ethical thought and practice. 
The purpose of the course has been to 
study history rather than ethical theory, 
and the questions which have been kept 
to the fore are: What is right? Why is 
it right? and, How can it be done? Utili- 
tarianism, intuitionism and perfectionism 
are to be considered at the last meetings 
of the year, in March and April. The 
attendance has been large, and the sub- 
ject has proven to be of fascinating in- 
terest 

The Bronx Group 

The lecture platform at the Woodstock 
Library in the Bronx, in New York City, 
has been maintained successfully through- 
out the season, and it is expected that 
meetings will continue to be held during 
the month of April. Mr. George E. 
O'Dell, who has long been associated 
with the work in the Bronx, was able to 
meet with the Group on three Friday 
evenings during the course of his recent 
visit to New York. 

The Group has arranged for an even- 
ing of readings by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Rann Kennedy (Edith Wjmne Matthison), 
in the auditorium of the New York So- 



ciety on April 19th. Tickets may be ob- 
tained at the Society office and at the 
book-table on Stmdays. 

The English Moyement 

The monthly journal of the English 
Ethical Movement, The Humanist, states 
that the Congress of the Union of (Eng- 
lish) Ethical Societies will be held at 
Sheffield on May 15th, which is also the 
time that the American Societies will be 
holding their annual meeting in Philadel- 
phia. The Sheffield Society has had a 
very sucessful season, with larger audi- 
ences at its Sunday evening meetings 
than ever before. At London on June 
4th and 5th, there is to be a Conference 
of Modern Religious Thinkers, in which 
the leaders of the Ethical Movement are 
actively co-operating. 

Professor John S. Mackenzie, whose 
Manual of Ethics is well-known in this 
country, has accepted the presidency of 
the English Union. At a recent meeting 
of the Council of the Union, Professor 
Mackenzie reminded his associates that he 
helped to found the first English Ethical 
Society more than thirty years ago. 

D. S. H. 



FAR-REACHING CHANGES IN THE GOVERNMENT OF 

OUR DEMOCRACY* 

BY FEUX ADLER 



THE bright minds of intelligent 
Americans have been active for 
some time past in proposing changes af- 
fecting the mechanism by which our in- 
stitutions are worked. One of these is 
commission government in cities. By 
this the community strips itself of its 
powers temporarily, lodges them in the 
hands of select administrators, holding 
them responsible for the exercise of the 
trust. 

The concentration of vast authority 
in the hands of federal commissions, like 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and others, is likewise an instance of the 
transfer of responsible functions to a 
select few. 

Again the initiative and referendum 
have been ardently recommended. 
They mark an exactly opposite ten- 
dency, that of augmenting the direct 
influence of the people en masse on the 
conduct of public affairs. The initiative 
and referendum signify government by 
town meeting. They are useful expedi- 
ents in the case of special issues, par- 
ticularly moral issues, but the complex 
affairs of commtmities, much less of na- 
tions, refuse to be carried on in this 
idyllic New England fashion. 

Senator Kenyon is now proposing, as 
a step in the direction of cabinet gov- 
ernment on the English model, that 
presidential candidates be required to 
publish the names of their prospective 
cabinet thirty days before the election. 

All these proposals or experiments in 
actual operation, however interesting 
they may be, deal with the externals 
of political organization and fail to 
touch the heart of the matter, the vul- 



*An address delivered before the New 
York Society for Ethical Culture Sunday, 
January 25, 1920. 



nerable spot in our system of govern- 
ment, on which I intend to speak in my 
address today. 

This is the injurious effect of our 
system of government. on the character 
of the citizens. It is this that pre- 
occupies my mind. I ask myself. How 
can the working of democracy be so 
changed as to elevate, instead of dwarf- 
ing, the citizens? How can it be so 
changed as to be favorable to the 
spiritual life instead of inimical to it? 
The change must come from within; a 
new soul must be breathed into our 
government; it is not enough to merely 
tinker with the machinery of govern- 
ment. 

Walt Whitman is not a prophet 
whose general teaching I follow, but he 
uttered a real and a mighty truth when 
he said: "You tell me about the mills 
down there where you live; and the 
goods you turn out down there where 
you live; but tell me, are you making 
men down there where you live?" Is 
our democracy turning out men? And 
since the human material is as fine in 
America as anywhere, is there anything 
in the raw workings of our democracy 
that accounts for the depreciation which 
in some important respects human na- 
ture suffers in our country? I do not 
indeed compare Americans unfavorably 
with Frenchmen, or Englishmen, or 
Italians, or others ; I compare them with 
what one would expect of Americans. 
I am thinking of the dignity which 
freedom ought to bestow on human be- 
ings. I make no sweeping, pessimistic 
assertions either. I recognize that there 
are certain valuable qualities, such as 
independence of spirit, initiative, good 
humor, which appear prominently in 
American life. But as a physician when 
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called in to treat the ear does not spend 
his time in e3q>atiating on the soundness 
of the eye, or of the lungs, or of the 
heart, but rather concentrates his atten- 
tion on the diseased organ, so we are 
not to expatiate on the virtues to which 
democracy, even as it stands, is favor- 
able, but rather concentrate our atten- 
tion on the weaknesses, the vices, which 
it generates. And if there is that in 
the system itself which produces the 
vices, then there must be a change in 
the system, and a dieep change — deeper 
than that of which the advocates of the 
referendum, or of commission or cabi- 
net government wot of. 

The jewel depends in no small degree 
on its setting. In an appropriate set- 
ting its luster is enhanced; in an inap- 
propriate, the effect is just the contrary. 
A plant depends on the soil in which it 
grows. Be it naturally the fairest of 
plants, be it the royal rose itself, it 
cannot flourish in sterile grotmd. The 
human jewel depends equally upon its 
setting, the human plant upon its soil. 
Every one acknowledges the importance 
of the more restricted setting or environ- 
ment of the family. A well-bom child 
is one that comes of good heredity. 
(There are well-bom children among 
peasants, ill-bom children among the 
rich and the noble. There are degener- 
ates among the nobility. These are ill- 
bom.) A child is well-bred when the 
behavior of its elders is such as to im- 
press upon it refinement in manners, in 
speech, in thought, in feeling. We are 
naturally imitative, and our character is 
largely formed by conformation, that is, 
by copying the conduct that is brought to 
our attention by incessant repetition. 

The same applies to business and the 
professions. Business and the profes- 
sions are a setting, a soil in which men 
grow. The moral development of 
young men who enter a business or a 
profession is influenced, immeasurably 
influenced, by the conduct of their 
chiefs. If the head of the business de- 
means himself by sharp practices, by 
dishonest smartness, he thereby pro- 



motes, even mtfaout direct encourage- 
ment, the same deviousness in his clerks 
and salesmen. If he is a man of in- 
tegrity, if he has the social spirit, he 
builds up a stricter conscience, a braver 
outlook, in them. 

All this as relating to the narrower 
setting is matter of general recognition. 
But we do not commonly stop to con- 
sider how true it is also of the larger 
setting in which the jewel of our soul 
is fixed: of the citizenship setting, of 
the political soil in which we grow up. 
The influence of this too penetrates into 
the core of our characters, modifies for 
good or ill our veriest self. 

Some of the evil influences I ask 
leave to point out. The misrule of 
cities under our present form of democ- 
racy is one. I speak of it from the 
point of view of its effect on the char- 
acter of the young citizens who grow up 
to manhood, or womanhood in a mis- 
governed city. Hold up to them high 
ideals of public spirit, fire them with the 
enthusiasm for the good of their fellow- 
men in your schools, on public plat- 
forms; yet how are your teachings 
apt to be set at naughty by the gross 
facts which confront them in every 
newspaper they read. How can gener- 
ous youths, witnessing the spectacle of 
inefficiency, the squandering of public 
moneys, worse men in power and better 
men subject to them, fail to become dis- 
couraged, pessimistic, or cynical? But 
the misrule of cities is only a s)miptom, 
and, after this brief reference, I pass on 
to the deeper cause. 

That cause is the party system. Per- 
sons bom in America are apt to think 
of the party system, with its oscillations, 
much as they think of the tides and the 
seasons. As well conceive of summer 
without winter as a Republican party 
without a Democratic and conversely. 
Third parties have in the long run al- 
ways melted into one or other of the 
two predominant ones. The party sys- 
tem is today severely criticised in the 
land of its origin, Great Britain. On the 
continent assiduous efforts are being 
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made to introduce new methods of rep- 
resentation not along the dual party 
lines, as for instance the proportionate 
method of representation. We too shall 
make but little lasting progress until 
we have faced and solved the problem 
of a new basis of representation; 
thereby strengthening the legislative 
branch of government which is the beat- 
ing heart of a genuine democracy. 

Now to speak of the evil effects on 
character to which the party system 
gives rise, they are all centered in the 
word insincerity. The vice of mon- 
archies is servility; the vice of de- 
mocracies, as at present constituted, is 
false pretense, insincerity. The party 
system gives rise to professional politi- 
cians. What is their profession? Why, 
to profess a certain thing as a pretext 
for gaining something else; to profess 
public spirit, exceeding interest in the 
welfare of the people, and to gain thereby 
place and emoliunents. What a profes- 
sion — the profession of professing! 1 
do not say that every politician is double- 
faced; but the exigencies of the party 
system are such that holding the ear to 
the ground, ostentatious echoing of opin- 
ions that happen to be popular in order 
thereby to ride into power, are almost in- 
evitable. And with this goes hand in 
hand the base art of manipulation or of 
wire-pulling. A streak of insincerity 
runs through all the layers, all the strata 
of parties, from the top layer to the de- 
spised bottommost. 

The programs of parties are a salad 
of diverse ingredients suited to the di- 
verse tastes of the voters. The so-called 
platforms are constructed of planks, — 
some smooth and polished, especially in 
the language of the great orators of the 
party, some rough, but so ill put to- 
gether that the candidate of a party often 
hastens to get off the platform as quickly 
as he can after election. 

In consequence the mandate of the 
citizens at an election, is often difficult 
to discern with any clearness. Was Mr. 
Wilson re-elected because he had kept 
us out of the war, or because of his 



progressive opinions, or on the score of 
both, or in despite of one or the other? 
The Democratic candidate some years 
ago was opposed to the Philippine policy, 
and was at the same time an advocate of 
"16 to 1." A certain elector was deeply 
concerned over the Philippine policy, and 
desirous, with the Democratic candidate, 
to see it revised. On the other hand 
the same elector was resolutely opposed 
to the policy of free silver. How could 
he, with due respect to his conscience, 
vote? Was not, under the party sys- 
tem, his conscience driven into sore 
straits? Are not all of us often in the 
same situation ? Are not candidates, even 
for the highest offices, forced upon us, 
neither of whom we can honestly ap- 
prove of? And yet, under the party sys- 
tem, we have no choice except to vote 
into the air. 

These things have often been made the 
subject of helpless complaint. But the 
deepest moral evil in the party system 
has not yet been touched. This is the 
fact that a party is a part of the people 
undertaking to rule the whole, or rather 
a part that foists upon all the people the 
interests of a part as if they were the 
interests of all. The manufacturing 
states, of the East especially, have been 
protectionist. The Southern states, es- 
pecially before the war, not making or 
selling, but purchasing commodities, were 
advocates of free trade. Did the indus- 
trial states declare protection good for 
their interest? No, they said protec- 
tion is good for the interests of all the 
states; and they succeeded in carrying 
up what was a temporary and local in- 
terest into a more or less perpetual and 
general interest. So did the debtor 
states of the West insist on legislation 
to relieve them of their debts. The 
creditor states of the East insisted on leg- 
islation to increase the debtors' burdens. 
And, note well, that the parties were the 
instruments through which these partial 
interests were promoted. This is the 
radical, intrinsic falsehood of party un- 
der the dual system, that it represents 
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the interests of a part as if they were 
the interests of the whole. 

If we survey the broader field of 
political history the world over we shall 
find that the motive forces that have 
made political struggles disastrous, and 
their effect on human character deterior- 
ating, have ever been the same. Some 
one pebble on the beach, or collection of 
pebbles, asserts the universal validity of 
what is partial. In feudal times it was 
the military aristocracy, with the dynas- 
tic rulers at their head, who asserted 
their interest to be the interest of the 
state. Later on it was the merchant 
class who predominated, and today it is 
the capitalists who sit in the seats of 
the mighty. Only there is this remark- 
able difference, that while in former 
times the classes that had the power 
frankly, brutally said, "Our interests 
count and yours do not,'* today in our 
democracies, classes not being officially 
recognized, the classes that actually rule 
no longer say to those beneath them, 
"Our interest counts and yours does 
not," but say instead, "Our interest is 
your interest." In former days the vice 
of the state was brutality ; today the vice 
of the state is false pretence, insincerity. 

Nor does Socialism furnish the rem- 
edy, though at first glance it might seem 
to do so. I do not of course speak of it 
here with the animosity that is some- 
times displayed toward Socialism in sim- 
ilar discussions, but simply look it in 
the face as a project of political recon- 
struction. It does not in fact abolish 
the obnoxious predominance of a class ; 
it only provides that the class which pre- 
dominates shall be the most numerous 
class. It seems indeed to solve the prob- 
lem by inviting brain-workers as well as 
manual workers to join its ranks and 
gain control of the state under its lead- 
ership. But the word "worker" as used 
for brain-workers and manual workers 
in common is delusive. It tends to slur 
over the vital distinctions that differen- 
tiate them. Under the guise of putting 
the government of society in very truth 
in the hands of all, it tends to obliterate 



the functional differences between the 
different kinds of workers which it is to 
the interest of society to see preserved 
and even emphasized ; it denatures the so- 
called brain-workers by imprinting upon 
them the standards and ideals which pre- 
vail among the manual workers, and thus 
in effect makes one class, the class of 
manual workers, supreme. 

I must bear hard on this point for a 
moment. The manual workers, in vir- 
tue of their impotence as individuals, are 
compelled to move en masse, and with 
the tendency towards uniformity which 
characterizes mass movements. Their 
standards are standardized. So are 
their ideals. They favor government 
through the elected representatives of 
the mass; while their ideal is that 
the material and mental goods produced 
in society shall be for the use and 
pleasure of the individuals that compose 
the mass. Now the mass in its majority 
consists of persons who are inexpert 
with respect to any of the distinctive 
vocations. Under this system therefore 
there would be the rule of the expert by 
the inexpert, a rule disastrous to prog- 
ress, to self-respect, to character. 

On the other hand, consider the condi- 
tions under which those who follow the 
so-called higher vocations — ^the scholar^ 
the scientist, the artist — achieve their 
best results. A certain segregation from 
the greater number, a certain seclusion, 
is indispensable. Solitary thinking 
counts for much ; co-operation it is true 
is also necessary, friction between mind 
and mind, but this with those who pur- 
sue the same vocation, who have the 
same purposes at heart. True, again, 
that the separatists must at last be 
judged by the common verdict of man- 
kind ; but in producing that which they 
submit to this verdict, they must be left 
alone. The premature pressure of the 
mass must not be allowed to choke off 
the independent outreachings of their 
genius, of their talents. 

And as for the ideals of those who are 
now as brain-workers to be submerged in 
the mass of the hand-workers, these too 
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are in the nature of the case more disin- 
terested. The scientist does not work 
primarily to produce that which shall be 
useful, in the meaner sense, or that 
which in the common acceptation shall 
contribute to the pleasure of his fel- 
lows. He labors to discover truth, or, 
as I should prefer to put it, to enhance 
human mentality, to extend the grasp 
of the human mind over more complex 
problems. Nor is pleasure the word 
for the satisfaction which at intervals he 
derives from his labors. I do not quar- 
rel with those who have been shut out 
from their share in the government of 
the state because they now seek to collect 
all power into their own hands. I do not 
wonder that those who have been de- 
barred from the pleasures of life should 
make universal pleasure their glittering 
ideal. But I should consider it a calam- 
ity if brain-workers were to be sub- 
merged among factory workers; if the 
higher methods and ideals which have 
been reached among the fewer number 
should be sacrificed in order to assimilate 
them to the greater number. The hope 
of progress lies in the opposite direction. 
I return, therefore, to the, statement 
that Socialism has not solved the chief 
problem of politics — ^how to bring 'it 
about that a part shall no longer dom- 
inate the whole, but that the whole, 
qualitatively as well as quantitatively 
considered, shall be completely repre- 
sented in the government of the state. * 
The body politic, like the human body, 
consists of diverse members charged with 
diverse functions. The imity of the hu- 
man body depends on the interaction of 
its members and the reciprocal adjust- 
ment of their functions. It is, or should 



♦Quantitatively, as we have just seen, So- 
cialism might succeed in bringing about the 
government of all by all, but it would do so at 
the expense of obliterating the qualitative dif- 
ferences, the proper inclusion of which is cs- 
ential to the true conception of the whole. 

Guild Socialism provides for the relative in- 
dependence of the various groups, but it seems 
to retain the idea of ma»s predominance with- 
in each group, and in particular the hedonistic 
motive and aim. ,, J 



be, the same in the body politic. The 
error of our democracy, as at present 
constituted, is individualism. It takes 
the abstract individual as the political 
unit instead of the vocational group or 
the individual represented in and through 
his group. The great vocational groups 
into which society naturally divides it- 
self are: the food-producing group, the 
commodity-producing group, the com- 
modity-exchanging group, and the va- 
rious professional groups. Vocational 
representation should take the place of 
representation by geographical districts. 
Vocational representation means that the 
lawmaking body, which is the heart of 
democracy, shall ccmsist of representa- 
tives of the different social groups, of 
representatives elected by the farmers, 
manufacturers, laborers, merchants, etc., 
the new political constituencies. It 
means that the interests of each of the 
qualitatively distinctive groups shall be 
consulted and embodied in the commands 
which, in the form of laws, are issued by 
the people. 

Certain advantages of this type of po- 
litical organization are obvious. The 
best men of each group would tend to be 
nominated and elected to represent their 
group in the great lawmaking cotmcil of 
the people. There is no higher honor 
that men covet than to be dubbed first or 
chief among their own kind. To be 
primus inter pares, to be designated as 
the first, or one of the first, of the mer- 
chant class, one of the first of the indus- 
trial class, etc., would be the goal of great 
ambitions- There would thus be fur- 
nished a bait to attract into political life 
the very men who now forsake it dis- 
dainfully. 

Next, the constituencies would have an 
influence upon the measures introduced 
by their delegated representative which 
they at present exercise either spasmodi- 
cally or not at all. The laws to be sub- 
mitted in the legislature in the interest of 
any of these natural constituencies would 
first be discussed and sifted within the 
group itself. The constituency 'would 
keep tally on its representatives, and 
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judge how far they are faithful to their 
trust 

But the delegates or representatives 
would also in turn be the political educa- 
tors of their constituencies, a function at 
present quite overlooked. Sent to the 
legislature in order to stand for the 
special interests of their mandatories, 
they would often be compelled to realize 
that these special interests clash with the 
interests of other groups equally deserv- 
ing of respect. They would hence be 
constrained to modify the measures 
which they were commissioned to put 
through, in order that partial interest 
might not conflict with the total interest. 
And in giving account of their action to 
their constituencies they would help to 
bring the total interest of the nation with- 
in the vision and closer to the apprecia- 
tion of thtir separate group. 

The system of vocational representa- 
tion, instead of promoting log-rolling, in- 
stead of accentuating class interests, 
would have the opposite effect. It would 
acquaint those who might be at first dis- 
posed to insist selfishly on their special 
interests with the fundamental truth that 
"we are members of one another," that 
the interest of each group is in the long 
run dependent on doing justice to the in- 
terests of the rest. The fact is that the 
interests of the different groups are di- 
verse. Vocational representation means, 
put your cards on the table, stand out in 
the open. Instead of slurring over or 
pretending to ignore the diversity of in- 
terests, declare them frankly, and then 
seek to adjust them. This is the fair po- 
litical method. The life of politics con- 
sists in a continuous process of mutual 
adaptation. Whereas at present, on the 
pretence that there is no such thing as 
difference of interest, but only a single 
nnif orm interest affecting alike the entire 
people, the strongest claSs is enabled to 
palm off its special interest as if it were 
the total interest, and in consequence, 
though a part, to dominate the whole. 

But there is this exceedingly important 
proviso to be added to what I have said. 
If the state is to be rightly ordered, if 



there is to be a continuous movement to- 
wards the harmonizing of interests, the 
word "interest" must be understood in its 
proper signification. We must put 
before our minds an ideal conception of 
interest. I define interest in terms of 
service. The genuine interest of each 
group, and therefore of each citizen 
within the group, is to be in command of 
the conditions which make for the im- 
provement of the social service tO' be 
rendered by the group. Service is the 
term by which interest must' be inter- 
preted. The groups are functional mem- 
bers. Their best possible functioning is 
their service. The material interests of 
the groups are not indeed negligible ; they 
are the fundamental conditions for. the 
rendering of the service, but not the only 
nor the highest conditions. The perfec- 
tion of the service itself is the supreme 
interest of the group. None of the great 
groups as yet perform their service ade- 
quately. The food-producers do not yet 
feed mankind. There is famine in the 
world. The commodity-producers do 
not yet clothe or furnish mankind. The 
group of physicians has not yet con- 
quered disease, etc. What is called pro- 
gress amounts to this : that those who are 
charged with specific services shall in- 
creasingly and ever more adequately per- 
form those services. And the state is that 
political organization the object of which 
is to supply the conditions, as far as by 
external action is possible, whereby the 
groups shall be enabled to accomplish 
their task. But the right machinery of 
government is the first condition of all to 
this end. And vocational representation, 
as I believe, is the right machinery of 
government. It would accentuate the 
end, as well as open up the paths along 
which that end might be accomplished. 
There are many changes in the govern- 
ment of our democracies that will have to 
be faced. I have not space to work out 
the connection between the system of 
representation here sketched and those 
,desirable changes. A few indications 
must suffice. The relation of the cabinet 
to the executive and to the legislature 
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will undoubtedly undergo a change. The 
great grotqps should nominate the cabinet 
ministers. The minister of agriculture 
should be nominated by the farmers. 
The minister of education, if we are to 
have one, should be nominated by the 
educators. The chief executive should be 
relieved of many of the superincumbent 
duties with which he is at present 
charged, and with which no single indi- 
vidual is competent to cope. There 
should be an upper house, or senate, act- 
ing as a balance wheel. The members of 
the senate should be elected among those 
who have served their term as represent- 
atives of the groups in the lower house. 
But the fundamental change of all is a 
change of viewpoint as to the end and 
aim of democratic government itself, 
such a change as the idea of vocational 
representation will bring to the fore. 
We speak of our institutions as free in- 
stitutions. We insist on freedom as the 
characteristic mark of our democracy. 
But what is freedom if it be not the un- 
binding of capacities, of highest energies, 
in each citizen, for a noble purpose, for 
service. Service and freedom go to- 
gether. Without freedom the highest 
service cannot be rendered. Without 
a lofty purpose mere liberty, in the sense 
of the unbinding of power, degenerates 
into aberrations. 

I am well aware that there are many 
minor ends which government has been 
instituted among men to serve : the pro- 
tection of life and property, the mainten- 



ance of public order, defence against 
foreign aggression and the like. But all 
these ends are subordinate to the higher 
and highest end, which is that govern- 
ment shall react excellently on the char- 
acter of the citizen. This is the state- 
ment with which I set out, and to this I 
return. The citizen will be exalted 
morally and spiritually when he shall see 
before him in the state the rule of the 
best and not of the worser elements; 
when in selecting his representatives or 
the candidates for executive office he is 
not limited to a choice of evils ; when he 
votes on what he knows about in the first 
instance, as he would in voting in his 
group, and then is led to understand 
what to begin with he does not know 
about — ^the interests of the other groups ; 
when his will is effective as a factor in 
framing the laws to which he is subject ; 
when his personality is ennobled and his 
moral vision broadened by embracing the 
welfare of many, of the whole people, as 
if in truth it were his own ; when partici- 
pation in political life means for him to 
be trained away from narrow selfishness 
to wide disinterestedness. 

I do not flatter myself that such a 
change as is here contemplated can be 
brought about by short-cut agitation. It 
must be the gradual result of a continued 
and intensive process of education. But 
a campaign of education must have a 
goal and a high goal, and such a goal it 
has been the purpose of this address to 
point out 
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THE TRAGI-COMEDY OF WAR IDEALISM^ 

BY JOHN A. HOBSON 



If a gentleman of immaculate attire, 
and with a conscious air of superiority 
and deportment, were walking down 
Broadway in a heavy shower, and were 
to slip and fall to the ground, what 
would be the immediate reaction upon 
the feelings of the spectators? Would 
there not be an instinctive appeal to the 
simplest sense of the ridiculous in the 
contrast between appearance and fact? 
It is no evil commentary upon human 
nature that this should be so. One 
of our English philosophers, Hobbes, 
actually defined laughter as "a sudden 
glory," as being based upon a self- 
esteem enchan<^ by witnessing the 
failure of another. But if the fall of 
that gentleman were of such kind that 
you, standing in his near neighborhood, 
were splashed by the mud, that feeling 
of ridicule would perhaps be covered 
over in your case by some sense of 
indignation, or of self-pity. If, fur- 
ther, in falling he were to break his leg, 
ridicule, the element of the comic in the 
situation, would be inunediately sub- 
merged by the sense of the tragic. 

And so it is that in all departments of 
human conduct, in matters great and 
small, in the collective conduct of man- 
kind as in the individual, you get this 
close relation between comedy and 
tragedy. It has been said that life 
is a comedy to those who ^ink. 
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and a tragedy to those who fed. 
This is at best only a half-truth, but 
perhaps we are living in days when 
even a half-truth is fairly welcome. 
At any rate, my point at open- 
ing is to indicate how close togcdier 
lie the sources of comedy and tragedy 
in the attitude of the human mind to- 
wards defeated expectations. For tragedy 
and comedy actually find their meeting 
place in the tears or the laughter of 
shattered expectations, and to-day we 
have perhaps as never before in the 
world the great opportunity of the cynic 
The costs of war are varied and 
numerous. The material and the phys- 
ical costs displayed themselves in ter- 
ribly tangible shapes. Later on come 
the moral and intellectual damages, and 
their form and outline are banning 
now to take shape. One of the 
most dangerous of these is the growth 
of cynicism. The C3mic at the outset 
of the war mocked at the great ideals 
that were set by the statesmen and the 
spokesmen of the peoples. "A war that 
was to end war;" "a war that was to 
crush out militarism from the world"; 
"3, war that was to make the world safe 
for democracy;" "to establish justice 
and public law in the place of the arbi- 
trament of force" — all these, and many 
other noble phrases were put up with 
genuine belief, as we must suppose, by 
those who uttered them. But there was 
the cynic, even at that time, who spoke 
with contempt of the alchemy which 
claimed to get golden conduct out of 
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4eaden instincts; who jeered at the 
idealist as "a beautiful but ineffectual 
angel, beating in vain his luminous 
wings in the \oid," as Matthew Arnold 
said of Shelley, the typical idealist of 
all time. 

Now we are confronted with a human 
tragi-comedy upon the largest platform 
it has ever assumed in the history of 
the world, a.nd for the moment the 
cynic seems to have the laugh upon us. 
His "I told you so" rings in our ears: 
"I told you that your magnificent pre- 
tensions and your sickly Utopias about 
the coming society of nations were 
mere illusions." It seems as if his 
words were verified, that these unsub- 
stantial visions had already disappeared. 
We cannot at any rate claim with any 
particular plausibility that this war has 
succeeded in ending wars, when a score 
of little wars are already blazing upon 
the ashes of the great war; that mil- 
itarism is destroyed, when we see that 
the area of its control has merely been 
shifted; that public justice has been 
vindicated in any appreciable sense; 
that the causes of liberty and democracy 
are now thriving throughout the world 
as the fruit of the great war; that the 
conception of the League of Nations 
which buoyed up the hopes of many of 
us through dark and dismal years has 
been in effect achieved. It is a de- 
pressing time in the history of our 
peoples. We know well that our gen- 
erous youth early in the war were 
kindled and inflamed by the faith in 
these great ideals; that many of them 
voluntarily sacrificed their lives for 
these very things which now appear to 
be tarnished and destroyed. 

We British Liberals, who, early, in 
the war were trying to build up for 
oursehes, at any rate in imagination 
and intent, the structure of a future 
world of nations which should live in 
amity with one another, to lay at any 
rate the foundations of a society of 
nations, we were cheered beyond meas- 
ure when the messages came across 
the Atlantic which embodied those ideals 



upon which we were laboring, with a 
language and a force, with a magnifi- 
cence of utterance which far trans- 
cended anything that the spokesmen of 
Europe had imagined. Here was the 
great champion of idealism, carrying 
with him, as we believed, and perhaps 
some of us still believe, the free will 
of the American people. 

I am not going to dwell in detail 
upon these principles, or the points in 
which they were expressed. But I may 
remind you that there were three guid- 
ing ideas underlying those proposals. 
The first was the idea of self-determina- 
tion. There are those who now are 
trying to whittle down the meaning of 
that political phrase, and I may remind 
you as members of an Ethical Society 
that it is not merely a political phrase. 
Self-determination is above all a moral, 
an ethical principle, and the first arena 
of its struggle or achievement is the 
life of the individual. The carrying 
up of that individual morality into the 
collective morality of single nations in 
their relations to one another was the 
idea contained in the word "self-deter- 
mination." That is why that word has 
come with novel force upon all the 
thinking and feeling people of the 
world. The second principle was that 
of economic equality. If we are to 
have a safe future of the world there 
must be granted to all peoples upon 
fair terms the opportunities to get the 
physical necessaries of life. That may 
be said to be the material condition of 
the future safety of the world, as essen- 
tial on the economic side, as the prin- 
ciple of self-determination is on the 
political side. Then, added to these as 
a third constructive factor was the 
image of the new era of international 
justice, the destruction of armaments 
and appeals to force, and the substitution 
of ^n appeal to an impartial tribunal, 
and an orderly, representative system of 
justice. 

Such was the general character of the 
idealism which came flowing to us across 
the Atlantic, and it was received with 
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welcome by all generous minds, not 
only in my own country, but in every 
country on the continent of Europe. 
They saw this power coming from a 
comparatively impartial people, who 
were putting forward their great vi- 
sion for the acceptance of the stagger- 
ing brains and hearts of Europe, And 
it received, I may remind you, the 
enthusiastic endorsement of our own 
statesmen. No one spoke more loudly 
in praise of these principles of a stable 
and enduring and healing peace than 
Mr. Lloyd George, the Prime Minister 
of our own country. But what hap- 
pened?. These principles, these ideals, 
were put to the test of performance. 
The great moral drama of Versailles 
opened, what in more vulgar language 
may be called "the show-down." And 
what was the result? I think that al- 
most all fair-minded observers will say 
there was a pretty full collapse of this 
idealism before the assault of the real- 
ists. 

And I want, at the risk of offending 
some of you, to insist on the nature of 
this contradiction between pledges and 
performance, I speak of pledges. I 
have not used this word before ; I have 
spoken of ideals. I wish to remind 
you of what some of you may not have 
been permitted by your press clearly and 
effectively to understand: that these 
ideals were not merely held up in the 
air, they were converted into positive 
pledges. The Allied govemnnents coun- 
tersigned the "Fourteen Points" of Mr. 
Wilson, and offered them, counter- 
signed, to the German government in 
order to induce surrender. That offer 
was effective in breaking the persistent 
militarism of Germany. It stirred the 
passion of revolution in the German 
people and compelled surrender. I do 
not say that it was the only compelling 
factor. I do say this with confidence: 
that history will pronounce that the 
oflFer of peace upon Mr. Wilson's 
"Fourteen Points" and his principles 
was an essential means of acquirii^ the 



complete surrender of the German army 
and people. 

What happened afterwards? Ideals 
had been successful. They had achieved 
what it appeared to slwne they were 
intended to achieve; they had produced 
a moral effect upon the mind of the 
German people; they had broken the 
unity of the German mind. For the 
German people, at any rate many of 
them, believed that the Allied govern- 
ments would be under some sort of 
compulsion from America. I do not 
think they would have accepted the 
word of Mr. Lloyd George, or M. 
Clemenceau alone. But they did be- 
lieve that behind Mr. Wilson's state- 
ment there was not only his firm and 
undisguised conviction, but the higher 
spirit of impartiality and judgment of 
the American people. They believed 
that substantially the peace would be 
made upon the pledges that were of- 
fered. Yet they were deceived. The 
deception soon appeared. It appeared 
at the time of the armistice, for the 
armistice turned out on one side to be 
no armistice at all. For what was the 
great power that gripped the peoples 
of Central Europe? It was the power 
of the blockade. The blockade was the 
great arm of the war against them, 
greater even in the long run than the 
force of armies. Was that blockade ter- 
minated at the time the armistice was 
declared? It was strengthened; al- 
though in the terms of the armstice it 
was promised to feed the people of the 
Central Powers "as far as might be 
necessary." So far from that being 
done, for the first four or five months 
the blockade was tightened into what 
is called in international law the "strang- 
ling blockade," which is justified only 
on the ground that It is a necessary 
reprisal for breaches of international 
law upon the part of the army of the 
enemy. 

The blockade was also extended in 
the case of that great country upon 
whose raw resources of food and ma- 
terials the future reconstruction of 
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Europe was most dependent. I mean 
the case of Russia, and I wish you to 
understand clearly, without mincing 
words, that the Russian episode was a 
formal and real breadi of international 
law. There was no declaration of war 
against Russia. The Allies were not 
formally at war with Russia. And the 
pretext that they had to meet the op* 
position of German forces in Russia 
was proved by events to be false. This 
lamentable pretense that there was some 
justification of outside interference with 
the self-determination of the Russian 
people, because they were the dupes and 
slaves of the forces of oligarchy, has 
altogether collapsed under the test of 
experience and of fact. We have ad- 
mitted the lesson of experience by the 
withdrawal, after an immense waste of 
lives and resources, from this attempt 
to interfere with the self-determination 
of another people. 

But the terms of peace themselves 
arc the most convincing criticism of the 
collapse of idealism. For if you were 
to examine these terms of peace — how 
many of you have done so? — ^you would 
discover not merely one or two- little 
violations of the principle of self- 
determination, or the equality of eco- 
nomic opportunity; you would discover 
that the whole treaty was perforated 
by these perversions and violations. The 
cases of Fiume and Shantung are simply 
two out of a score of similar violations 
of the principle of nationality. The 
claim is made of the effective liberation 
of small peoples, but these small peoples 
are hampered from their very birth by 
other elements of foreign population 
thrust upon them or accepted by them 
in the spirit of a new imperialism, and 
th^ are new menaces to the order of 
Europe — ^and not merely menaces, for 
tliey have been already the source of 
several armed conflicts, because the 
principle of self-determination was not 
applied with equity. 

And so it is with the great economic 
principle of equality of opportunities. 
The tragical case of Austria today is 



of course that which brings home this 
lesson with the greatest force. Austria, 
like every other part of Europe, had 
grown up during generations of normal 
intercourse into such a shape that no 
one province or portion of that empire 
could live by itself. And the German 
part of Austria had become riveted 
firmly in its dependence upon those 
portions which now have been taken out 
of it and set up independently, Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia and the new Bo- 
hemia. These parts cannot remain in 
permanent isolation. But the present 
situation is that they have been made 
into economically unrelated fragments, 
and that this breaking up of the essen- 
tial economic solidarity which had be- 
hind it the history of ages has been the 
cause of the degradation of ipillions of 
the population, and the starvation of 
millions of people which is going on at 
the present time. This was imposed by 
the terms of peace, and in the name 
of an idealism which included not 
merely the old economic relations, but 
the better economic relations which 
wiere to be represented by true equality 
of opportunity. If the peace had been 
made with such free intercourse be- 
tween the different segments of the 
new Europe as had been promised, I 
do not say that there would have been 
no poverty and no privation — the war 
itself with its enormous destruction of 
resources would have brought that 
about — but there would not have been 
all that starvation, all that absolute 
destruction of the life of the young and 
the old people which is going on today 
in the central parts of Europe, aye, and 
not only in the enemy parts, but in 
Poland and Serbia and other countries 
with which we are in most profound 
sympathy. These have suffered because 
performance has not followed pledge. 
I think that when the calmer and 
more impartial historian of the future 
comes to write the history of these 
things, he will pronounce this failure 
of Paris to be the greatest single act 
of perfidy that history records. He 
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will set it against, I do not say that 
it will overbalance, the guilt of the 
German imperialists in bringing about 
the precipitation of this terrible war. 
I make no computation about guilt, 
nor do I impute that guilt to the clear 
consciousness of statesmen who were its 
instruments. I do not think that is 
the way human nature works, either 
now or at any time- 
There are those of course, who think 
that what I have said just now is simply 
untrue in point of fact, that the prin- 
ciples, and covenant of the League 
of Nations have been constructed in 
material conformity with the pledges 
on which they were based. It is fair 
that I should make this acknowledg- 
ment, because I read in one of the great 
English newspapers the following, which 
indicates this view: "The war proved 
forever that idealism is the master force 
in modem politics." I suppose that even 
those who claim that this is so would 
make certain little concessions. They 
would say you cannot expect to have 
ideals consummated immediately, that 
the ideal principles for which we pro- 
fessed to be fighting are substantially 
included in the terms of peace, just as 
one, in commending the high moral 
character of some person might say 
of him that he was a man of supreme 
excellence in moral character, that he 
kept faithfully all the Ten Command- 
ments with the occasional infraction of 
numbers six, seven and eight. Is not 
that what it amounts to? It is a ques- 
tion of d^n^ee, of course, and I think, 
:f I had the time, and you had the 
desire, I could prove to you, if it were 
necessary, that the amount of viola- 
tion of these principles is such that we 
are not justified in merely saying there 
was a failure to achieve complete suc- 
cess. 

What then, are we to say of the 
people who thus failed, or who were 
thus formally responsible for this fail- 
ure? Are we to speak of them as 
hypocrites? Now hypocrisy is a hard 
word to use, and it is a false word in 



ninety-nine cases out of a hundred where 
it is applied. There are very few hypo- 
crites. This is too sinq>le a psydiology. 
There may have been persons who, in 
Tennyson's wordfrr— 

Never naming God except for gidn, 

So never took diat nsetnl name in vain. 

I have never met one in the flesh. 
And it is wholly unnecessary to sup- 
pose that the statesmen who are for- 
mally and directly responsible for this 
peace and this covenant of the League 
are h}rpocrites, or have any tinge or 
touch of hypocrisy in them. That there 
is a certain imperfect sincerity at work 
is another matter, and it is worth while 
pausing for a moment to attempt to 
distinguish the nature of that imperfect 
sincerity. 

You find it I think in three ap- 
proaches to ideals. The first approach 
is that of a man whose mind is per- 
meated with the truth and the vital 
importance of these great principles. 
He is so possessed by. them that he has 
identified his personality with them, and 
looks upon himself as dedicated in his 
whole career to the realization of these 
principles. They become so closely at- 
tached to him, as his very property and 
self, that he cannot see them unfulfilled. 
Then comes the temptation to which 
he may yield of seeing them fulfilled 
when they arc not fulfilled, of accept- 
ing certain formal glosses as if they 
formed the reality of performance. 

There is a second attitude, that of 
the lighter-minded politician, whose at- 
titude towards the acceptance of ideals 
is more that of the actor, who identifies 
himself quite genuinely, so far as it 
goes, with the character he is called upon 
to assume, who is responsive to the 
glowing emotion of the people around, 
who accepts and believes in, for the 
time being, the principles and ideals 
which they evckt in him, and which he 
arouses in them. That sympathy of the 
great orator and politican is an attitude 
towards ideals which is different from 
that which I first described. The ideals 
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are held quite loosely. They are not 
considered in relation to principles at 
all. • And :of ten a new set of lower 
ideals: has been accepted in the interim 
with the same measure of loyalty and 
faith. And when the question of per- 
formance comes, there is no attempt 
'to make the facts conform with those 
ancient theories or ideals which had 
been once held. 

Then, of course, it must be admitted, 
there is a third approach, that of the 
man who ne\er did profess these ideals, 
who regarded them from the outset as 
unpractical, and perhaps even unjust, 
and who was only led formally to 
countersign them because of the weak- 
ness of the other parties with whom he 
had to deal. He never made any ser- 
ious pretense of believing in them. Can 
you say that he was a hypocrite if he 
failed to apply principles to which he 
was formally committed, but which 
were never . his truly accepted princi- 
ples? I do not think the term hypocrisy 
IB ever applicable. It is far too simple 
a psychology. You are dealing with a 
number of motives which cross and 
intertwine with one another, and which 
can lead and seduce a man from the 
plain path of performance into that 
which opportunism and exigency impose 
upon him. That is the way in which 
the juster and more charitable person 
will deal with men who are responsible 
for what was in fact a great betrayal 
of the early principles and ideals of 
the war. 

But perhaps a deeper and more im- 
portant ethical problem arises from these 
considerations: how far are the better, 
higher ideas proved to be illusory forces 
in the play of history? I think we may 
best test this by a brief reference to 
what is known as the moral struggle 
in the individual life. K the moral 
struggle, as we understand it, is always 
a struggle between some personal ideal 
of a complete and true human life, 
which however imperfectly is set up by 
all of us who profess to have any moral 
principles, it is a struggle between that 



conception of the good of our whole 
personality against the pressure of. the 
lusts, the impulses and the sudden temp- 
tations that are brought to bear upon 
those principles. It is a fight of those 
lusts and inipulses seeking to overthrow 
the dominion of the rational will which 
should be our guide and ideal arbitra- 
tor. We can understand from that a 
little more of the nature of this great 
collective failure, because we know what 
the condition is which makes all of us 
at times yield to temptations of the 
world, the flesh and the devil. It is 
that they can get their work in quicker ; 
it is that they propel to action with 
great rapidity, whereas the rational will, 
and the thoughts which depend upon it, 
require the time element of suspense 
in order that they may make their 
true dominion effective. Now that is 
the condition for the yielding to the 
temptation to violate ideals in the in- 
dividual life, and is it not the same in 
the world of nations, in the larger life? 
I think this same lesson is writ large 
in history. These are not mere illu- 
sions. The very fact that all the states- 
men of the world at the beginning of 
the war pronounced these great ideals 
proved that they considered it necessary 
to make an appeal to some great con- 
victions widely spread in the minds of 
the people. They were not merely 
illusions; mere illusions could give no 
fighting force. 

There are many people who, if they 
do not say that ideals have been proved 
to be illusory, regard them as of such a 
frail nature tfiat Aey are always tempt- 
ed to be overcome by the assaults of 
strong, selfish groups of people of that 
hard, practical kind for whom the world 
in their opinion is made. Now is that 
so, or is there some more ultimate 
ground for ideas and ideals than we 
have yet fully recognized? I think 
there is, and that it may start from 
the simple assertion that idealism is 
rooted in the necessities of organic life 
itself. We have to look for the be- 
ginning of idealism below the conscious 
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life of man to those early social neces- 
sities which bind individual to individual 
in pre-historic .times,, ay, in pre-human 
times; (or the necessity, the physical, 
biological necessity of effective co-opera- 
tion between individuals, and of evok- 
ing . the affections which shall bind 
people to work together, lies behind 
the whole course of human and organic 
history. It is at the root of all that we 
call social evolution. Without this as- 
sumption mankind could not apparently 
have survived at all. The biological 
and psychological survival value of mu« 
tual aid is the basis of all idealism. 

First of all, it is not conscious at all. 
Ii lies in what we call the world of 
instincts. It drives parents to conserve 
the lives of their young even at the 
sacrifice of their own. . It drives people 
belonging to the same class of the com- 
munity, clan or group by what we call 
the gregarious instincts to herd together 
for defence, or for common purposes of 
procuring food and the necessities of 
survival. It impels them to the process 
of reproduction, which shall give a 
physical basis for the continuation of 
the race. And, as environment changes, 
and social institutions are built by the 
pressure of these very instincts, you 
get the dawn of reason; and the in- 
stinct which first obliges people to herd 
together, and to act together for pur- 
poses of physical survival, is taken as 
a positive principle of conduct. 

That is the great change. Then be- 
gins the power of the ideal, and it is 
built upon the solid basis of biological 
necessity, and of action bred of that 
necessity. So it comes that in the 
evolution of society you get first 
of all the spread of sympathy and a 
more solid personality, the individual 
subordinating his temporal desires and 
lusts to the need of the larger life 
for himself, and also for his offspring. 
Then you get the conscious develop- 
ment of the family and those feelings 
and principles of human life which are 
recognized as the earliest of the socially 
upbuilding principles. And so, by the 



course of evolution, you get the ex- 
pansion of those institutions into the 
life of the tribe and of the nation, and 
into the larger federation of national 
'elements which come into modem his- 
toric life- 
Is there a limit to that expansive 
use of social co-operation? Are we to 
say that the nation is the ultimate in 
this process of social evolution, that 
there is no further gain to be got by 
the organization of economic and po- 
litical relations between nations and 
states? That is perhaps the form of 
the problem which is the most prom- 
inent at the present time. There are 
those who assent to all that I have 
said up to the standpoint of the evolu- 
tion of the nation, and they say that 
there is some law inherent in the order 
of things which bids the course of 
human evolution to stop with the na- 
tional state, and to make for the pre- 
servation of the world in the shape 
of a number of perfectly independent 
states, whose autocratic judgment as to 
their own needs, necessities and points 
of justice shall be kept narrowly within 
their own parliament ; that they will not, 
either now or in the future, submit any 
of those national interests which they 
judge to be vital to a larger and what 
is claimed to be a more impartial arbi- 
trament outside. In other words, they 
will not admit the full extension of 
this upbuilding principle of social life, 
so as to gather up the special qualities 
of each nation and federate those na- 
tions in a larger political instrument of 
humanity itself. 

In every case, it is, as I have said, 
a question of the struggle of the 
narrower and the more selfish impulses 
and desires to pervert the higher human 
urges. The life of individual impulse, 
the selfishness of individual men and 
women today, may be a terrible impedi- 
ment to the development of civilization, 
from the simple refusal of large num- 
bers of the best elements in the higher 
developed nations of the world to per- 
form the act of physical reproduction. 
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Those who are aware of what is hap- 
pening in the world at the present time 
know that the decline of the birth-rate 
in the best stocks of the world is a real 
peril in the development of humanity. 
And that means the insistence of in- 
dividuals that they will exploit those 
particular forces which nature has ex- 
posed, for their own profit, comfort 
and luxury. 

I do not say that this is the only 
cause. There is a much more com- 
plicated psychology than that. I have 
had special opportunities for the study 
of this subject. There is a substitu- 
tion of individual desires and interests 
for the larger good of humanity. And 
what applies here applies in similar 
fashion to the tendency and temptation 
of every party, class, or sect within 
each nation, to use the larger powers 
of the nation for its own class purposes 
and dominion. "Everywhere," said a 
wise man five centuries ago, "do I 
perceive a certain number of rich men 
procuring their own commodities un- 
der the name and pretext of the 
commonwealth'*; that is, not only 
gangs of profiteers as they are called in 
this and every country, but any sec- 
tional group of people who seek to 
make the public welfare tbeir own cause 
by subordinating it to their private 
interests. 

At Paris, as I see it, at any rate, it 
was the passions, the ambitions, and the 
fears of politicians and soldiers be- 
lieving only in force, of embittered 
statesmen and intriguing concession- 
aires, that found a favorable atmosphere 
in the victory of the moment in order 
to lay out the world for their own 
future private ends. The idealist has 
sometimes appeared to be a ridiculous, 
a comic figure, and at first sight he 
sc appears in «uch a world. Justice, 
liberty, self-determination, the moral 
pillars of democracy appear to have 
been shaken. Civilization, it is some- 
times said, is itself in danger of going 
to pieces. 

I wish to put in here a protest against 



any such fear or such conclusion, and 
to remind you that the securities for 
civilization are far more enduring, far 
stronger, and far more real than they 
appear, even in the present moment 
of depression. For the larger lesson 
of human history is that the forces of 
human co-operation do ultimately tri- 
umph, do ultimately bind men in larger, 
closer and more complex unions, and 
this in spite of the attempts of narrow 
selfishness to exploit these social in- 
fluences. In other words, I appeal to 
the survival value of ideals as the new 
security for civilizatidn. As ideals pass 
from the stage of unconscious instinct 
into the stage of accepted, rational facts, 
so they form a body of collective faith 
which is not to be styled as mere il- 
lusory rhetoric, but which rests 
upon the real collective impulses that 
lie at the root of human life. These 
expanding forces of humanity, this urge 
toward ever-widening processes of co- 
operation, may be kept in bond for a 
time in certain places and at certain 
opportunities. They may be placed at 
the control of certain powerfully organ- 
ized selfish forces within the state, or 
within a group of states, as appears at 
the present time. There is a real danger 
now lest a group of governments, say- 
ing that they represent the welfare of 
their people, should undertake to govern, 
in the so-called interests of a society 
of nations, the whole of the rest of the 
world, utilizing the resources of the 
world primarily for the satisfaction of 
their own ideas or interests. But even 
this danger I do not hold to be an 
ultimate one. There is no natural limi- 
tation to human co-operation. The 
forces of economic, social, scientific, 
philanthropic interest beat ever more 
strongly against the barriers of an 
exclusive nationalism, and the false 
patriotism which stands upon it. In 
sheer self-defence, for their own in- 
terests, as well as for the interests of 
one another, the nations must come 
together in some decent federation of 
human society, or else there will be 
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the temporary upsetting of the whole 
process of civilization, as there was at 
the close of the Roman Empire. 

We have reached a critical stage in 
the development of civilization, and 
every intelligent man and woman in 
each nation must now put to him or 
herself the question: "Am I my 
brother's keeper?" It is not a question 
merely of individual import, inasmuch 
as each nation must realize that it is 
also the keeper of its brother nations, 
that there is a real necessity for nations 
holding together, and for nations be- 
having in a manner which is consistent 
with their new ideals of justice. There 
was a time when the relations of 
individuals, as of nations, were 
dominated by force, when force was 
synonymous with justice, and when 
liberty had no meaning except the right 



of you and your friends to say, to 
think, and to do, what you and your 
friends wanted, while any ^milar claim 
of other people was license, to be put 
down by whatever force was necessary. 
That issue is not settled; for the 
effective co-operation of classes within 
a society, and of nations within the 
society of nations, depends, as we know, 
upon the healthy functioning of public 
opinion, and unless you have conditions 
in each community which favor that 
healthy life of public opinion, you can- 
not have the conversion of instincts 
into just ideals, which I have suggested 
as being the essence of a true society. 
The fortification of these human in- 
stincts by convertii^ them into con- 
scious rational ideals, — ^that is the only 
guarantee which civilization possesses 
in the long run. 



THE WORLD UNREST AND HOW TO FACE IT* 



BY DANIEL ROY FREEMAN 



One may be a long time in approach- 
ing a bend in a mountain road, but 
when one reaches it the turn comes 
abruptly and one finds oneself sud- 
denly going in a different direction and 
surrounded by a new landscape. Man- 
kind is now rounding such a curve in 
its onward career. The aspect of life 
is changing. The race is adapting itself 
to novel conditions. The form of 
thought and experience is undergoing 
a metamorphosis. Institutions are dy^ 
ing. Institutions are being bom. The 
world is filled with ill-suppressed ex- 
citement. E^eryhere is to be found an 
undercurrent either of expectancy or of 
fear. The conmion mind is beset with a 
restlessness that betrays itself in speech 



* An address delivered before the Detroit 
Ethical Society. 



and action. There is a recent marked 
increase in divorce and in crime. The 
old Russia has vanished. Germany is 
a republic. There is revolt in Ireland. 
India is surging. Students strike and 
women vote in China. The day's news 
is exceptional that does not record a 
gigantic strike or rumor of strike. 

Says General Smuts concerning the 
Continent of Europe : "Her lot is indeed 
pitiable beyond words. The Continent 
which is the motherland of our civiliza- 
tion lies in ruins, exhausted by the most 
terrible struggle in history, with its 
peoples broken, starving, despairing, 
from sheer exhaustion, mechanically 
struggling forward along the paths of 
anarchy and war, and seeing only red 
through the blinding mist of tears and 
fears — ^almost a mad Continent, more 
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fit for Bedlam than for the tremendous 
task of constmcttoo that lies before 
it. ♦ ♦ ♦ It is the most awful 
spectacle in history and no man with 
any heart or regard for human destiny 
can contemplate it without the deepest 
emotion." 

These various manifestations of the 
spirit of the time, these revolutions, 
sporadic wars, strikes, apathy, surgings 
to and fro, runnings after amusement 
and change, are the body and trappings 
of the thing. The soul of the restless- 
ness is in man's state of mind. 

How may we best face this unrest? 
What should be our attitude towards 
life in the present condition of world 
affairs? 

In the first place I think that we 
should try to understand the restless- 
ness. We should not take a superficial 
view of it or pass hasty judgments 
upon it. We are in and of our age 
to be sure. We are a part of its game 
of snap-the-whip. Our hands are 
joined with those of our fellows and 
we sometimes fall with them in a heap 
and are bruised. Now and then we 
wish that we might retire from the 
melee and become // Penseroso of 
Milton, or even a Thoreau or a Robin- 
son Crusoe. The better counsel, how- 
ever, is to keep our place in society, to 
play a difficult part as well as we can, 
but to remember the injunction of 
Epictetus that we are to be not only 
actors in the human drama but also 
observers; and not only observers but 
interpreters. "Both in and out of the 
game," as Whitman says, "and watch- 
11^ and wondering at it." 

The unrest of our age is not to be 
explained on the assumption that the 
men and women who compose it are 
essentially different from those of other 
times. There has been no known change 
in the general natural endowment of 
the chief peoples of the world for 
twenty-five thousand years. The sub- 
structure of our mental life is probably 
but little distinct from that of our an- 
cestors who built the villages of North- 



em Europe in the late Stone Age. 
The excellencies of our time, therefore, 
are not be credited to individuals, nor 
its faults laid upon individuals or classes 
or even upon generations, in a narrowly 
personal way. Place should be left, in- 
deed, for the assignment of private 
responsibility. An understanding of the 
times calls, however, for far more than 
the praise or blame of individual per- 
sons. The present age belongs in the 
succession of the centuries. The terms 
of all its experience, like the style of 
its architecture, the inflection of its 
language, the technology of its art and 
industry are related to the remote and 
to the immediate past. . 

When all things are considered, it 
would be incomprehensible if the pres- 
ent age were not either restless or as- 
tonishingly strong and self-contained. 
The only factor which might have pre- 
vented .strife, uneasiness and bewilder- 
ment would have been a very larige 
capacity on the part of human beings 
generally to digest and assimilate quickly 
great, heterogeneous masses of exper- 
ience. 

During the past century, and es- 
pecially during the past half-century, 
the human consciousness has been be- 
si^ed and stimulated by an ever-in- 
creasing bombardment of experiences. 
The development of mechanical force 
has filled the world with its conse- 
quences. The coal output of the world 
has doubled every ten years since 1840. 
Electricity fills every civilized land with 
a live network of energy. Man has 
evoked these forces but what have they 
done to man? They have drawn men, 
like iron-filings following the beckon- 
ing of a magnet, from villages and 
farms to great factories. They have 
concentrated production and built cities. 
They have multiplied labor power and 
have given wealth to millions. They 
have driven ships wherever the sea 
is blue and have thrust men of all 
climes, colors, religions, languages into 
associations of gi\e and take. They 
have made of the world a whispering- 
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gallery. A word uttered in Tokyo is 
heard simultaneously in every land. 
They turn printing presses and lay at 
out feet every day in word and picture 
the passing history. By them man has 
become a winged creature, flying faster 
to fulfill his purposes than any bird. 

It could not be supposed that the 
emotions and thoughts, the actions and 
world-view of mankind would remain 
untouched by these changes in his daily 
manner of life. His will to power 
has grown lusty on the development 
of mechanical force. The large aggre- 
gations of men and machinery necessary 
for economical production have fur- 
nished scope and challenge to leader- 
ship. The prizes of leadership have 
been conspicuous. The congregation of 
people in cities has brought the seeming 
glory of the successful constantly before 
5ie eyes of the multitude. A universal 
feverish thirst after power and the 
fruits of power takes possession of the 
general soul. Viewing current society 
as represented by New York, Henry 
Adams wrote: "The approach to the 
city from Sandy Hook was more strik- 
ing than ever — wonderful — ^unlike any- 
thing man had e\er seen — and like 
nothing he had ever much cared to see. 
The outline of the city became frantic 
in its effort to explain something that 
defies meaning. Power seemed to ha\e 
outgrown its servitude and to have as- 
serted its freedom, the cylinder had 
exploded and thrown great masses of 
stone and steam against the sky. The 
city had the air and movement of 
hysteria, and the citizens were crying, 
in every accent of anger and alarm, 
that the new forces must at any cost 
be brought under control. Prosperity 
never before imagined, power never yet 
wielded by man, speed never reached 
by anything but a meteor, had made the 
world irritable, nenious, querulous, un- 
reasonable and afraid." 

The eaglet has little choice when it 
is snugly confined within the home nest. 
After maternal roughness has pushed 
it over the edge into the uncharted 



air, however, a thousand ways lie before 
it. Now it has a problem to solve 
every moment Mankind has been thrust 
into the open. It must use its wings. 
It must make decisions. The farmer 
boy has become the manufacturer. The 
village reporter is now the owner of a 
metropolitan newspaper. The former 
dweller in a ghetto is master of com- 
merce and millions. Spoon River has 
built Chicago out of Spoon River folk. 
The scope of activity has widened; 
The boy has grown to be a giant over 
night. He is under the constant ne- 
cessity of determining how to employ 
a giant's strength. 

At the same time during which the 
forces available to mankind ha\e been 
6n the increase vast new funds of 
knowledge have been thrust upon him. 
It is growing daily more difficult and 
more interesting to be a cultured person. 
Milton, journeying through Italy, in- 
telligently responsive to its music, f amiU 
iar with its language and history, hold- 
ing intercourse with its poets, its artists-, 
its statesmen and its scholars, fills ac- 
curately the role of a person of culture. 
With respect to Europe and America 
it has been not impossible in the past 
for an assiduous person to move from 
country to country and to hold inter- 
change with the chief scientists, writers 
and men of affairs on a- footing of 
understanding, and to their mutual de- 
light. Every branch of human attain- 
ment, however, is growing so long and 
is putting forth so noany ofF-shoots that 
the days are becoming too short to ex^ 
amine them all. There are stirring new 
movements in music, poetry, science, 
politics, industry, painting, engineering, 
religion, architecture, psychology, etc. 
It is increasingly hard, if ever more 
desirable, for one to be intellectually 
and spiritually a citizen of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

During the past half-century, how- 
ever, the reward and the problem ha\e 
been doubled. The East and the West 
have met. Neither in the great East 
nor in the great West can a strong 
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mind be content to limit its culture to 
its native hemisphere. When either the 
Oriental or the Occidental modernist, 
however, seelcs to domesticate himself 
in the life of the antipodes he discovers 
how vast and complex is his undertak- 
ing. The lofty and scornful noble- 
man and philosopher of China who 
covers the entire world of bleached 
foreigners with* a conmion mantle of 
pity and indifference', not so much hat- 
ing them as ignoring them, massing to- 
gether Poles, Germans, Hungarians, 
Americans, Frenchmen, Portuguese, 
Jews, Celts, Catholics, Atheists, Quakers, 
Doctors, Christian Scientists, Captains 
of industry, I. W. W.'s without dis- 
crimination, is not more faithless to- 
wards his privities than the Occidental 
who looks upon everything east of the 
Caspian Sea as a unit and calls it "The 
Yellow Peril." 

~ The times challenge every man to 
abandon his isolation and to become 
planetary in his culture. To be uni- 
versal, however, one must be funda- 
mental. To be fundamental one must 
be thoughtful. Conventional ethics, tra- 
ditional philosophy or religion will not 
answer. Thus far the intermingling 
of modes, cultures and religions has 
served more to* weaken the authority 
of each in the minds of its adherents 
than to promote a higher synthesis. 

The question now arises whether this 
first step in deaUng with current unrest 
does not make all the other steps un- 
necessary because they are seen to be 
impossible. When we understand the 
restlessness do "we not discover that it 
is a constitutional ailment, a cosmic dis- 
turbance without remedy? "Thought,", 
says Adams, again, "has more than 
once been upset, but never before caught 
and whirled about in the vortex of 
infinite forces. Power has leaped from 
every atom. ♦ ♦ ♦ Man can no 
longer hold it off. Forces grasp his 
wrists and fling him about as though 
he has hold of a live wire or a runaway 
automobile." Are we not helpless ; even 
destined to be yet more sava^ly set 



upon and at last completely distracted 
if not maddened by the growing forces 
which imitate us and complicate our 
life? 

This would be an exciting climax 
to the human drama, and I must say 
that it seems to me a not' impossiUe 
outcome of existing tendencies. The 
miiid of man may prove not sufficiently 
supple, adaptable and athletic to* meet 
the new conditions. As a race we may 
be eugenically too backward to sohe 
the problems of social organization 
thrust upon us by the accelerating 
forces. Already we have permitted our 
most highly civilized nations to preside 
over the slaughter of the flower of their 
youth. Nor has sufficient wisdom, in- 
tegrity and spiritual force yet made its 
appearance to establish a just peace. 
The world lacks in wisdom, integrity 
and spiritual force. This deficiency 
has always been serious. Under modem 
conditions, when such amazing power 
and responsibility devolve upon the in- 
dividual, the want of ethical stamina 
and practical judgment may lead to re- 
sults more appalling than the late war. 

What does the situation demand? 
How should the unrest be faced? If 
the occasion requires a super-mankind, 
we' are doomed. If we who are in the 
world have in us no reserves of ethical 
power, the day is lost. For the <:faal- 
lenge which the times issue is presented 
not to others but to us. Whatever will 
be done, we shall do. 

That which the situation demands is 
that we should rise to the occasion, that 
we should accept the challenge flung in 
our faces by the new forces and the 
enlai^d knowledge of the time. Great 
waves are a calamity only to weak 
swimmers. Strong swimmers are 
strengthened by them. The same bil- 
low that buries the one raises the other 
high aloft. The situation demands a 
different average reaction towards these 
new items of experience than that of the 
past We cannot, even if we would 
quench the powers that have been loos- 
ened or Uot out our lately acquired 
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science. Phoebus has acknowledged his 
paternity and has giwtn us the reins 
of the sun steeds. We have started on 
our dangerous course and cannot turn 
back. We must summon the courage 
and presence of mind which Phaeton 
so fatally lacked and guide the chargers 
entrusted to us upon a beneficent 
journey. 

Can we do so? I believe that we 
can. But only by the utmost diligence 
and the supremest eflFort. Force, in 
itself is neither benevolent nor malevo- 
lent. It is simply force. No force 
can be too great for wise hands to 
employ. Nothing can be destroyed by 
knowledge that is worth keeping. 

I think that a historic comprehension 
of the unrest of the time should lead 
us to sobriety and should warn us 
against cheap and easy cures, but I 
do not believe that it should cause us 
to despair. When we lift our minds 
from the considerably tragic fashion in 
which mankind has utilized its new- 
found powers and knowledge, and con- 
template these things in themselves, we 
can scarcely refrain from feeling in 
the present historic moment a mingled 
sense of joyous awe, exhilaration and 
gratitude. Now for the first time 
"since man began his education amongst 
the carnivores" he has at his disposal 
the physical basis for a universal 
civilization. He has multiplied his fin- 
gers, acquired tireless muscles of steel, 
spun nerves of electricity and can wring 
from nature an ample sustenance for 
all. At last the whole earth has been 
made one by qu^ck communication. 
Confucius, Aeschylus, Gautama, £zra 
and Nehemiah were contemporaries. Yet 
none knew the others save Ezra and 
Nehemiah. Such isolation need no 
longer be endured. The way is now 
open for a universal fellowship of think- 
ers, artists, worshippers, The strangest 
and most distant type of person and 
thought may now be found and tested. 
No power outside mankind now requires 
the persistence for another moment of 
the quenching of creative effort by gen- 



eral poverty. Nothing has been learned 
concerning the nature of the universe 
and the ancient story of the race, no 
force has been made available to human 
use which might not serve to dignify, 
expand, enrich and free man's life on 
the earth. 

Mankind has been showered with po- 
tential benefits. This child of the pre- 
monkeys has come to stand upright and 
to hold the world between his thumb 
and finger. But he is unhappy. He 
has got his toy and has grown tired 
of it. He mastered the world and then 
let the world master him. He has got 
tangled up in the string of his gigantic 
top, and is being whirled in its wake. 
He discovered forces which could free 
his children from material drudgery and 
then planned his cities to have little 
room for children. He got to a point 
where he had conquered leisure and 
found that he had maimed those tastes 
which could make leisure worth having. 
This needed not to be so. Those con- 
ditions which have been the causes of 
unhappy restlessness to men may equally 
well be causes of grace and the vigorous 
discontent of progress. CXitward events 
are not causes of human activity in the 
same sense as the motion of one billard 
ball is the cause of motion in another. 
Circumstances are the occasion of con- 
duct, the vehicle of action, in living 
organisms, not their invariable deter- 
minants. After an action has occurred 
it may be related to all the past and 
seems to be fixed and to have been in- 
evitable. There is no proof possible, 
however, that at the moment of choice 
another course might not have been 
taken, which also would have fitted into 
the general scheme of reality and would 
have appeared predestined. 

That men have flouted the kind fates, 
have starved spiritually in the midst of 
plenty, have taJken a measure of unrest 
and strife from the circumstances of the 
age, does not necessitate that the future 
should follow their bad example, nor 
that we individually shocdd embody 
their mistake. / 
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To accept the challenge of the times, 
however is something far different from 
lifting up the eyes and drawii^ a few 
tremulous, sentimental breaths. It in- 
volves placing the entire personality be- 
hind a faith in the unfulfilled intellect- 
ualy aesthetic and ethical possibilities of 
oneself and one's fellow men. Mankind 
has actually been employing its new 
knowledge and power in large measure 
to its hurt. The stream of tendency 
can be turned only by gigantic effort. 
The deepest trends of the soul are for 
the enterprise, but «a host of lesser 
desires and appetites and institutional- 
ized prejudices are against it. 

Nothing less must be attempted than 
to alter the common attitude of men 
towards tfiemselves, towards other men 
and towards the world. The prime 
need of the day is new life, new stand' 
ards of life. The unrest cannot be 
assuaged by the gold cure. The need 
is for sanity, simplicity, love, appre- 
ciation of beauty, personal considera- 
tion, family life, social intercourse, all 
infused with the ethical spirit. We are 
perishing of hunger for spiritual free- 
dom and fellowship, and we think our 
unrest comes from want of more power 
and more things. Nothing is good if 
human relations are bad. Almost 
nothing is bad if human relations are 
good. They have got terribly tangled. 
They must be seen in a new light. 
Every department of life must be or- 
ganized so as to provide for the proper 
human relations of the persons con- 
cerned. I must reverence in every other 
that which enables him to reverence the 
best in me. 

How is this better attitude to be 
brought about? The greatest respon- 
sibility, I believe, rests with persons of 
exceptional gifts. "Not more surely 
does grass bend before the wind," says 
Confucius, "than the masses yield to 
the will of those above them." The 
strong, the capaUe, the outstanding 
men of the modem world have des- 
perately failed to lead the masses into 
ways of sanity and health. How can 



one pass a magnificent mansion witfiout 
feeling a fierce and unequenchable emo- 
tion compotmded of grief and wradi that 
the man who had the force and skill to 
amass the fortune represented in that 
huge pile should have had so little heart 
and spiritual discrimination as to fire 
the common man's passion for material 
luxury by indulging himself visibly in 
this hedonistic debauch ? To K'i Kang, 
Confucius said, when he was consulted 
about the direction of the state, "A di- 
rector should himself be correct. If 
you, sir, as a leader show correctness, 
who will dare not to be correct?" To 
the same man who, being troubled by 
robbers in his district, asked Confucius 
what he should do, the sage replied, "If 
you, sir, were not covetous, neither 
would they steal, even if you were to 
bribe them to do so." "If golde rustc," 
said Chaucer, "what shall iron do?" 

Oh, for a few leaders of the leaders, 
men who will shame and lure and in- 
spire the mighty into a realization of 
their infinite task. The churches of 
The Interchurch World Movement are 
raising $300,000,000 and some of the 
leaders in the enterprise are calling it 
the greatest undertaking in the history 
of religion. To raise $300,000,000 is 
not great. The nations have recently 
spent four hundred times that amount 
in war. It would be a great achieve- 
ment for the churches to catch a new 
vision of man, to put into practice new 
standards down where men live and 
work, to change the spirit and human 
relations of industry where money is 
made, to stand against privilege and 
injustice, to raise every occupation to 
the dignity of a vocation, to make of 
education a gigantic attempt to quicken 
into life the highest possibilities of the 
rising generation, to organize religion 
on a basis of truth and ethical passion. 
This is a really great task. This chal- 
lenges the noblest powers. 

It involves, to be sure, a multitude 
of practical problems. How shall the 
awful desolation of automatic machine 
production be conquered? How shall 
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a just system of rewards for work be 
elaborated and applied? How shall 
great industrial plants be organized so 
as to promote the development of the 
men through self-government and co- 
operation? How shall the manhood 
and craftmanship of the workers be 
advanced? How shall politics be freed 
fron> the party system and from the 
designs of selfish men? How can or- 
ganized religion escape the dead hand 
of endowments? How may newspapers 
be made the channels of truth? How 
can the various races multiply without 
undue friction and misunderstanding? 

The difficulties of these and a host 
of other practical problems should not 
be underestimated. The spirit in which 
they are attacked, however, is far more 
important than any specific machinery 
of settlement. The sick child does not 
need medicines, poultices, braces and 
bandages. It needs to be loved. Noth- 
ing at last can really contribute to a 
permanent improvement of social mala- 
dies save attempts based on men's rev- 
erence for the latent worth in man. 

The need is for men and women of 
power who take a profound view of 
human nature and of human relations. 
It is not sufficient that they should fall 
into the current cant about the world 
being temporarily out of joint because 
of the war and requiring simply the 
setting of its dislocated bones. "A little 
adjustment here and there, a return 
to 'normal psychology and normal con- 
ditions/ a bit of reconstruction and the 
work will be done" is the pabulum upon 
which we are sometimes fed. The war, 
however, was a symptom of malady 
not its cause. Reconstruction is not 
the word. Civil-ization, moral-ization, 
spiritual-ization, ethical organ-ization 
are the words. For they embody a 
plan. They express a faith. And the 
world needs strong belief in the infinite 
preciousness of essential man. This 
faith can be communicated only by those 
who have it, by those who have gazed 
into the abyss without permitting the 
abyss to gaze so fixedly into them as to 



hypnotize and absorb them, who have 
mined frustration and melted out its 
gold, who ha\e discovered in pain some- 
thing more than a device for biological 
protection, who have eaten their bread 
moistened with tears and found it 
nourishing, who are becoming worthy 
to know and to reverence the universe. 
Such are the leaders whom the times 
require. 

A measure of scope, however, be- 
longs to every person who is so far 
spiritually alive as to aspire. Each of 
us may ask himself searching ques- 
tions. Do I embody the faults which 
afflict the world? Am I additional 
poison or antidote for the poison? Am 
I ashamed to consume the equivalent 
of more than I produce? Am I in the 
way of becoming the vulgar slave of 
that which my hznds have made? Do I 
view material things as the artist regards 
his paints and the musician his violin, 
merely as helps to carry out a noble 
plan of life? Am I worthy to be 
termed a person? The greatest battle 
of everyone is that which goes on with- 
in himself. The first service we can 
render is to win this battle, to attain to 
spiritual selfhood. I do not mean that 
we should come to a place where all 
questions are settled. Ethical peace is 
not dogmatic or dull. It is a conscious- 
ness of integrity and right will. This 
we may have and this gives us a center 
of calm which is the bq^nning of serv- 
ice. 

Those who thus strive are not the 
puppets of geography. They are fitted 
to embrace East and West. "Let the 
superior man keep watch over himself 
without ceasing," said Confucius, "show- 
ing deference to others, with propriety 
of manners — ^and all within the four 
seas will be his brethren. How shall 
he be distressed for lack of brothers?" 

In this spirit, then, I believe should 
the present world unrest be faced. As 
much labor, as has been expended on 
developing and utilizing the forces of 
nature must be consciously employed in 
finding and organizing the proper for- 
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ces of man. Mankind in common with 
other species evolved unconsciously for 
long milleniums. But man is now self- 
conscious. He m^y set himself tasks. 
He may entertain aims, and may utilize 
the powers of nature together with his 
own powers to chart and sail his course. 
He may co-operate in his own improve- 
ment. As men have set their minds 
upon getting to the Poles, upon winning 
great stakes in business, and reaching 
power in politics they should fix their 



wills upon the ethical organization and 
development of our race. The task will 
require more intelligence, more persist- 
ence, harder work, more imagination 
than any achievement of the age of 
steel. Tireless, fearless, patient, stu- 
dious, tenacious, practical, balanced, en- 
visioned, — such are the charatenstics 
needed by those whom the times de- 
mand. Man must be weary and dis- 
traught till he gives his greatness right 
of way. 



THE IRISH QUESTION 



BY GEORGE E. O'DELL 



The coalition government presided 
over by Mr. Lloyd George gave to 
Great Britain a maximum of national 
unity during the recent war. But no 
body could well be less fitted to de- 
vise a satisfactory measure for Irish 
pacification. 

For its chief members took on .the 
personalities by which they are still 
known, either before or during the 
South African struggle of twenty 
years ago. In that unseemly scram- 
ble for gold and diamonds, some of 
them, like Lord Milner, Lord Curzon, 
and Mr. Austen Chamberlain, were 
imperialists as nearly of the blood- 
and-iron order as the English tem- 
perament (with its love of fair play) 
will allow. Others, like Mr. Lloyd 
George, made war on the war, and, 
having staked their lives and their 
political careers in doing so, were the 
men trusted by an England later 
awakened to the truth, to engineer 
the settlement of the South African 
situation. They settled it (as every- 
body knows) by setting up the de- 
mocracy for which the gold-and-dia- 
mond men had professedly quarrelled 
with the Boers, turning it however 
?«♦'* a means for their joint chasten- 



ing. The various South African col- 
onies being unified much after the 
pattern of the United States, the first 
election conducted under manhood 
suflFrage gave the Hollanders pre- 
dominance over the British, and 
brought the erstwhile Boer com- 
mander-in-chief into office as prime 
minister of the newly federated 
States. 

Were such a government as 
"cleaned up" South Africa after 1906 
now at Downing Street, Mr. Lloyd 
George would almost certainly be 
asking Britain to show the same sort of 
shrewd magnanimity to Ireland. But 
he has elected to remain head of a 
cabinet — and in England the cabinet 
rules — ^which includes the men whom 
he fought and overthrew, because of 
their jingo imperialism, in 1905-1906; 
presumably dreaming that they need 
him and his immediate following in 
the country too much to- refuse a 
democratic leavening at his hands. 
But if the new Home Rule measure 
is any guide, the gold-and-diamond, 
blood-and-iron men are past any leav- 
ening whatever. 

The generous way out of the Irish 
embroglio, now that the passions of 
the war are beginning to lapse, would 
seem plain enough. Hope deferred 
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for generations had" produced Sinn 
Fern. The hanging-up of the Home 
Rule statute actually signed by the 
King, in 1914, had produced that in- 
furiated gesture, the Irish Republic. 
And men even so utterly reasonable 
as Francis Hackett had accepted the 
gesture as one that could not be with- 
drawn. But Lord Plunkett coming 
from Unionism, and Stephen Gwynn 
from Nationalism, were driven by it, 
with many others, onto a middle 
ground. They declared for the South 
African solution. They urged the of- 
fer of a dominion government of fed- 
erated provinces, virtually indepen- 
dent though within the common- 
wealth of British states. For this 
they were convinced the mass of 
Irishmen outside Ulster, and many 
within it, would vote. Sinn Fein 
would be reduced to its true strength, 
doubtless considerable but not so 
great as to command a majority. 
And Ulster would be just as much 
and as little of a problem as French 
Quebec in the federated Dominion of 
Canada. 

It was a great opportunity. There 
appears, indeed, only one reasonable 
and honorable alternative to it — sug- 
gested, if I remember rightly, by the 
New Statesman — ^the daring but in- 
telligent plan of withdrawing all Brit- 
ish troops and police from Ireland 
and letting North and South make 
terms with each other. Doubtless 
negotiation would be at the point of 
the sword ; but Ireland is just now too 
prosperous (for only the second brief 
period in its history) for Irishmen to 
waste time for long in merely fight- 
ing one another. Unlike English and 
Americans, the great mass of "im- 
provident" Irish have been using the 
period of steady employment to start 
little bank accounts — they actually 
have about a hundred dollars each all 
round! — ^and bank accounts are a so- 
bering influence. For the same rea- 
son, the Irish would almost certainly 



have accepted full dominion govern- 
ment. 

But full dominion government im- 
plies a variety of liberties and appeals 
to national self-respect such as are 
conspicuously withheld in the new 
bill. The bill is a mass of timidities. 
It was Mr. Balfour who asked con- 
temptuously during the discussion of 
the previous act whether anyone sup- 
posed that the decentralised govern- 
ment of the thirty-eight States ("It 
is thirty-eight, is it not?" he asked!) 
of the American Union made for 
strength. The new bill reeks of Mr. 
Balfour, with its aristocratic distrust 
of the people — of Ireland. 

II 

Mr. Lloyd George himself, in in- 
troducing the bill, was guilty of a 
reference to America even less for- 
tunate than Mr. Balfour's although it 
lacked Mr. Balfour's tone of imperial- 
istic hauteur. For, he said, the Brit- 
ish Government would fight Irish se- 
cession exactly as the Northern States 
fought the Southern seceders, and for 
the same reasons. Mr. Lloyd George 
had seemingly forgotten that each 
and all of the Southern States relin- 
quished theii^ separateness and en- 
tered the Union of their own free- 
will, and in accordance with the wish 
of the majority of their people. The 
outstanding facts as to the union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland are 
exactly to the contrary. It is not 
only that the Irish people were 
subjugated by force, and subjected to 
banishment and colonization of their 
lands over and over again; but they 
have never in five hundred years 
"bowed to the inevitable;" they have 
absorbed and Hibemicised every col- 
onization except for half of Ulster. 
And the final act of union, which (it 
must be remembered) was passed 
within the lifetime of America's pres- 
ent "oldest living inhabitant" was se- 
cured from a parliament in Ireland 
which, although it consisted mainly 
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of landlord descendants of colonized 
Englishmen could be got to accept 
it only when a majority was secured 
by buying votes, the bribes running 
to as much as a hundred thousand 
dollars apiece. The people were 
against it. 

The various Home Rule bills which 
have passed the House of Commons 
— all to be killed later by the House 
of Lords, except that of 1914 — ^have 
never had a majority of English votes. 
The minority had to be swelled not 
only by Irish votes, but by the mass 
of Scottish and Welsh votes as well. 
Nothing could be more profoundly 
significant than the persistent support 
of Scotland and Wsdes. For Scotland 
does not ask for Home Rule for her- 
self, however good it might be for 
her; and Wales did not think of it- 
until Mr. Lloyd George threatened a 
Welsh Home Rule movement if the 
English Church in Wales were not 
disestablished, as recently it has at 
last been. The reasons are not far 
to seek. Welsh subjugation is ancient 
history, long accepted and forgotten; 
Welsh religion is Protestant and was 
never for long periods proscribed; 
Wales never suffered the outrage of 
"plantation" by an alien stock. Scot- 
tish union was secured (a century 
before Irish union) by dignified nego- 
tiation, and Scotland was left her 
own State religion and her own courts 
and code of laws. Both Scotland and 
Wales are profoundly anti-Catholic. 
But they are detached enough in 
their judgment to be able to see that 
the stings of Catholicism are only 
sharpened by oppression; and that 
wherever Catholic populations gain 
democratic self-government and re- 
sponsibility, Rome presently loses the 
possession of any other than a spirit- 
ual power. 

One cannot imagine the Scottish 
and Welsh members of the House of 
Commons to be guilty of the political 
ineptitude whereby, instead of his- 
toric Ulster being treated as a unit 



in the federation proposed under the 
new bill, six counties are arbitrarily 
isolated, as being mainly Protestant. 
If theoe be any educational virtue in 
democracy, surely no experiment 
iconld be wiser than to set up a gov- 
ernment for all Ulster, with its slight 
Protestant majority, and to allow the 
, opposed factions, in the exigencies of 
responsible government, to learn the 
art of political compromise and the 
virtue of mutual respect. 

Ill 

It was M. EscofBaire, a French 
publicist, who, after examining the 
Irish problem, wrote: "Does not the 
very fact that the British have suc- 
ceeded everywhere else show that 
they are not primarily responsible 
for the muddle?" A most shrewd 
remark, and one that common justice 
to England would make anyone wish 
to answer understandingly. For the 
world owes a great debt to England's 
tradition of liberalism, and her gift 
for establishing clean government 
wherever she goes. Even if Irish 
government has been unclean, it has 
been with the assoilment of misunder- 
standing and religious antipathy, and 
not with that of venality. But the 
^historic record of English statecraft 
in Ireland is unmistakable — ^it has 
been a record of inability, the uni- 
versal and eternal inability, of any 
one white people to govern any other, 
except by consent and a magnani- 
mous respect for all differences in the 
governed. And where these two re- 
quirements are present, there will 
presently either be virtual fusion, as 
within Great Britain itself, or a de- 
centralization by consent such as Ire- 
land has never had the chance to 
accept. 

For (as M. Escofflaire should have 
finally seen) where England has been 
successful in dealing with the prob- 
lem of governing other white popula- 
tions it has been by the exercise of 
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a political wit that knew when to 
give the problem up. She gave it up 
in Canada — ^where the provincials of 
Quebec had taken to agrarian terroi> 
ization precisely of the kinds which 
in Ireland have forced from England 
each installment of betterment given 
in recent times. She gave it up in 
South Africa, and let the religious 
and economic animosities of Briton 
and Boer work out their own con- 
clusions. She lost the American col- 
onies through not giving the problem 
up, and she cannot yet bring herself 
to giving it up in Ireland. But in the 
end she must. 

Government of one white people by 
another, without consent of the gov- 
erned, demoralizes both. And espe- 
cially the ruled, because they are more 
persistently conscious of the situa- 
tion. Every true charge that can be 
brought against the Irish character — 
and there are true charges enough — 
is evidence to this effect. Above all 
things, the Irish have never, as a 
people, g^own up, and their individ- 
uals constantly show the marks of 
national immaturity. Ireland has had 
no incentive to be other than child- 
like — and she has shown the petty 
dangerousness of a child. Self-gov- 
ernment must mean for Ireland a 
growing-up time — a very bitter grow- 
ing-up time, full of pains and griev- 
ances and awkwardnesses; heaven send 
that the rest of the world do not jeer 
at her adolescent inexpertness and 
follies, when these come! 

But there is another reason to be 
adduced in answer to M. Escofflaire. 
Why, if England has had the gra- 
cious wisdom to give up the problem 
of government in the case of one or 
another of her dominions, should it 
be Ireland only that she persists in 
offering measures tinctured witi) ut- 
ter distrust I Why could she trust 
those ham-stringing French Cana- 
dians in Quebec, and those uncouth 
Boers on the veldt, to try their hand 
at government with a republican 



measure of freedom ; but Ireland must 
still be tied to many apron-strings? 
I will venture an unaccustomed an- 
swer; but it is probably a correct 
one. The English know the Irish; 
but they do not know except by hear- 
say, and the reports of a handful of 
soldiers who have fought them. Jack 
Canuck or the South African Dutch. 
And it is sometimes easier (after all) 
to love someone whom we have not 
seen, than our brother whom we have 
seen and whose faults we know bet- 
ter than our own. The bitterness 
shown by English and Irish in judg- 
ing each other is like the bitterness of 
members of one family who have per- 
manently ''fallen out" — and there is 
no abiding bitterness deeper than 
that. If we British folk had rubbed 
shoulders with Canadian French and 
Boers as familiarly as with the Irish, 
I suspect we would have had the same 
misgivings about letting them loose 
from our governmental grip. 

IV 

There remains, even before closing 
so cursory a paper as this, the need 
of a word as to the military aspect 
of the matter. "Ireland is the 
Achilles heel of England." There- 
fore she cannot be allowed the sov- 
ereign right accorded to all the Brit- 
ish dominions of sharing or not shar- 
ing in Britain's wars, and of raising 
her own militia, or raising none, as 
she pleases. And she is asked to 
continue paying a heavy quotum (the 
greater part of the revenue she has 
already been used to raise) to Eng- 
land to help provide armaments for 
their joint protection. Doubtless she 
is to have the enforced compensation 
of continued representation in the 
British Parliament — with all the priv- 
ilege of meddling as hitherto in all 
the affairs great and small of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales. But what 
could be more anomalous, or a better 
instance of compromise gone mad? 

Ireland is to have a sort of self- 
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government — ^subject to remaining a 
British fortress I Germany would 
doubtless have willingly set up a sort 
of self-government in Alsace-Lor- 
raine rather than lose Strasburg and 
Metz. Nevertheless she has lost them 
beyond hope of return. That Alsace- 
Lorraine was a supreme defence 
against France^ was her original rea- 
son, in 1870-1871, for taking it. But 
the world has begun to think differ- 
ently about military necessities of 
that kind. It would be more in ac- 
cord with the new spirit, which de- 
nies that great tracts and populations 
may be held against their will be- 
cause of military exigencies, were 
Ireland to become another Belgium; 
liable to be overrun, yes; but faith- 
ful to her independence, and hatch- 
ing no chancellery plots in favor of 
any power. And Catholic too; but 
with a Catholicism slowly achieving 
salvation from the bigoted past 

Such in the event would probably 
be a republicanised Ireland. With 



the difference that a common lan- 
guage is in the end the greatest 
means towards peace between peo- 
ples — ^and given independence the 
Gaelic speakers would probably for 
the most part be content with Eng- 
lish, and throw their archaic gram- 
mars into the dust-bin. But it has 
yet to be seen whether secession is 
inevitable, and the civil war that Mr. 
Lloyd George has promised to follow 
it. Mr. Lloyd George's notorious 
all-Ireland conference lacked one 
thing — the courage to take a vote of 
all Ireland itself. If the next Brit- 
ish Government be a genuinely lib- 
eral one — ^and it most likely will — ^it 
may yet have that courage to pre- 
sent a choice between Canadian Home 
Rule and separation. I believe that 
almost certainly Sinn Fein would be 
beaten. It could take its beating 
with at least an appearance of 'grace; 
for it would have its republic in 
fact, though not in name, even if the 
vote went against it. 



AN ENGINEER'S "ACID TEST" OF PATRIOTISM* 



BY GUIDO MARX 



I have yielded to the urgent invi- 
tation to speak to you today only 
because I felt that the opportunity to 
say a few words in interpretation of 
an engineer's point of view might not 
be without profitable mutual reac- 
tions. One of our thoughtful Stan- 
ford students once said to me that 
she found psychology a science that 
made the wonderful things common- 
place and the commonplace things 
wonderful. Sophisticated man lives 
so much in a realm of generally ac- 
cepted make-believe that it is worth 
our while sometimes to try to get 
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back to elementary realities. 

There is a good deal of misconcep- 
tion as to what engineering really is. 
In the first place, it is a professicm 
and not a trade. And the distin- 
guishing characteristic of a profession 
is that it is ''a vocation in which a 
knowledge of some department of 
science or learning is used by its 
practical application to the affairs of 
others, either in advising, guiding, or 
teaching them or in serving their in- 
terests or welfare in the practice of 
an art founded on it The word *pro- 
fession' implies attainment in special 
knowledge, and an application of such 
knowledge to uses for others as a vo- 
cation, as distinguished from its par- 
suit for one's own purposes.*' We 
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may note that last sentence. It is 
the service characteristic which makes 
a profession out of a vocation. 

As President Hadley once phrased 
this : "It is not enough to know the 
special sciences on which .the prac- 
tice of a profession is based. . A man 
ought to have a clear conception of 
the public service on which his pro- 
fession is based; a man ought to have 
a clear conception of the public serv- 
ice which his profession can render 
and the public duty which its mem- 
bers owe. Thus, and thus only, can 
the engineer, the lawyer, the physi- 
cian, or member of any other learned 
profession rise to the dignity of his 
calling." 

Now, in a broad way engineering 
may be defined as the art of devising, 
creating, or operating works employ- 
ing the resources of nature for the 
use and convenience of man. The 
engineer's professional opportunity 
and duty arise out of his being, in a 
sense, the custodian of these natural 
resources. 

Our modem social structure rests 
in a great measure upon the use of 
mechanical devices in industry and 
transportation, and fundamentally, 
the economical quantitative produc- 
tion and distribution of goods, which 
is its distinguishing characteristic, is 
an. engineei^ng problem. Inasmuch 
as the main purpose of industry is 
the satisfaction of human needs, the 
control and management of the nat- 
ural resources and mechanical pro- 
cesses involved in the production of 
the finished products is a social prob- 
lem. The engineer considers, then, 
as one of them has put it, that "in 
its broader aspects engineering must 
relate and equate the thing to be 
done to the social relations and con- 
ditions it aims to benefit." 

This leads him into what I may 
characterize as his quarrel with so- 
ciety, a quarrel which arises out of 
the fact that the engineer has but 
one enemy — ^and that is Waste. The 



problem of our wasteful use of goods, 
growing out of accepted customs of 
conspicuous expenditure and competi- 
tive ostentation, he must leave for 
others, but it is a burden which the 
engineer is called upon to bear in in- 
creasing measure as the demand 
comes for more production and still 
more. Since it is the function of the 
engineer to introduce and make ef- 
fective the methods of science and the 
control by conscious intelligence in 
the domain of industry, he may yet 
feel called upon to insist that this 
demand be more critically examined 
and finally subjected to a regulation 
on the basis of rational need. It 
would appear that our development 
of the technique of production has 
vastly outrun our rationalization of 
distribution. 

Modem society is dominated by 
the business habit of thought and 
tends to weigh all things in the scales 
of pecuniary profit and loss. Now, 
the engineer with vision has a differ- 
ent standard of value, as I have al- 
ready hinted. Real wealth to him 
lies in the resources of nature, — ^the 
water power, the coal, the iron, pro- 
ductive labor; and he conceives that 
he has a sort of professional steward- 
ship over these. He considers their 
waste a loss — a social loss — ^no mat- 
ter how great a pecuniary profit there 
may be for some individual in the 
transaction. Mr. Vanderlip recently 
said that England had maintained her 
industrial position by means of a dif- 
ferential on labor. We maintain ours 
by a differential on resources. Some 
years ago, in crossing the ocean, I 
fell into conversation with a fellow 
traveller who said: "You Americans 
think that it is your superior ingenui- 
ty and skill that account for your 
industrial prosperity. It isn't. It is 
your vast wealth of natural resources, 
and you are squandering it like spend- 
thrifts." He was at least partly 
right! 

The general public is more aware 
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of the forest devastation problem than 
any other concerning our resources. 
Yet, though the agitation for a wise 
and adequate forest policy began in 
the country as far back as 1873, "the 
present timber deficit having been 
long foreseen and effort to meet it 
not lacking, the seriousness of the 
timber situation is but little appre- 
ciated." A recent report made to the 
American Society of Foresters calls 
attention to the fact that "the begin- 
ning of the timber shortage is al- 
ready here. We are consuming three 
times more wood than we are pro- 
ducing. As with any other crop, 
wood cannot be consumed faster than 
it is produced without exhausting 
the supply. At the present rate our 
saw-log timber will be gone in about 
fifty years. Since it requires at least 
that length of time to mature a tim- 
ber crop the necessity for action is 
obvious. The present situation has 
developed out of the existing prac- 
tice of lumbering, which is based on 
the careless assumption that 'we have 
timber enough to last us.' Under 
past and present lumbering practice 
mature crops of native timber have 
been harvested wholly without re- 
gard to succeeding crops. Inadequate 
or no provision has been made for 
the starting of new forest growth, 
for protecting it from the fires which 
follow lumbering, or for the care of 
young timber. As a result, lands 
which have .been at work century 
after century, producing forests 
which have maintained and renewed 
themselves without care or cost, arc 
transformed by the lumbering into 
non-productive wastes of blackened 
stumps and bleaching snags. Within 
the United States, forests having 
more than three times the area of 
Pennsylvania have already been de- 
vastated. Lumbering, of course, must 
continue; forest devastation should 
stop," To all of which we may say, 
"Amen." This is only one field, and 
the least important to the engineer in 



a direct way, in which current pecuiH 
iary interests and standards run coun- 
ter to the long-time welfare of so- 
ciety. 

An even more glaring example 
comes to my mind. I refer to the 
gold-dredging process as carried put 
in California and elsewhere. I have 
seen the immense dredges at work, 
with their continuous chain of buck- 
ets literally devouring arable land and 
leaving behind them nothing but 
great hills of bare cobbles, ^o more 
desolate sight could be imagined. 
My standards may be utterly at fault, 
but to my mind the actual destruction 
of the productive surface of the 
earth is a crime against posterity not 
to be atoned for by the addition of a 
little metallic gold to the world's 
supply. 

However, it was particularly to the 
power question that I wished to di- 
rect your thoughts for a few mo- 
ments, since this is one of the funda- 
mental professional concerns of the 
engineer. The problem is immensely 
complex and the factors so interre- 
Jated that I can only touch upon some 
of the outstanding features. In the 
first place, the demands of modem 
industry call for the use of energies 
lying fiaif beyond man's muscular 
capacity. The two chief sources 
which he has learned to harness and 
place under his subjection for this 
purpose are water power and the 
heat energy lying dormant in fuels. 
There is one great basic difference be- 
tween these two sources of power. 
Water power, in a sense, renews it- 
self. Fuel does not. 

The real source of water power is 
the heat energy of the sun. Because 
of this, water is evaporated from the 
earth's surface and lifted far above 
it. It becomes condensed and is pre- 
cipitated upon high, elevated land. 
From there a certain part of it runs 
into the water-courses and, through 
these, to lower and lower levels, end- 
ing at the sea. In this journey, be- 
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cause of its mass and the differencs 
in elevation, some of the energy 
which was expended by the sun in 
lifting it can be won from it for 
human use by means of water wheels 
and turbines. The water itself, of 
course, goes on its journey. It does 
not go out of existence. It repeats 
the cycle indefinitely. The only 
thing that is diminished is the heat 
energy of the sun, and that would 
be the case whether we made use of 
the water for power purposes or not. 
Water, then, represents the socially 
id^al source of power to the extent 
that it is available, since its employ- 
ment in nowise diminishes the re- 
sources of the earth. We take noth- 
ing from posterity in its full use. And 
3ret, for reasons which have their 
chief root in our pecuniary standard 
of measurement, we allow the major 
portion of this power to run to waste. 
The estimates of our undeveloped 
water power resources are little more 
than guesses and they range from a 
minimum of thirty million to a maxi- 
mum of two hundred million horse 
power, depending upon differences of 
assumptions which I need not enter 
into. Even the lower figure is only 
about equivalent to our present total 
industrial power use and represents a 
potentiality of working power of 
something like from six to seven hun- 
dred million men. That is a rather 
large waste. 

• But that is not all of the story. 
Our present chief source of indus- 
trial power is bituminous coal. We 
have a vast supply of this fuel to be 
sure, but it has taken geologic ages 
to form it and it is in no practical 
sense a replaceable crop. What we 
use up is gone for all time. We con- 
sume between five and six hundred 
million tons of bituminous coal per 
year at present. The rate of con- 
sumption is, of course, an increasing 
one. About one-third is used for the 
development of power, and one-third 
for transportation, another phase of 



power use. The remaining third is 
about equally divided between other 
industrial and domestic uses. Our 
coal represents about one-third of our 
freight. Its shipment, therefore, 
places a heavy burden upon the very 
transportation system which it feeds. 

Most of the power developed from 
coal is generated by use of the boiler 
and steam engine, a process which in 
only the best installations reaches as 
high as a fifteen per cent utilization 
of the potential heat value of the 
fuel. By converting the coal into gas 
and utilizing internal combustion en- 
gines, the necessary consumption 
could be halved. Moreover, a most 
valuable series of by-products, which 
it is folly to use as fuel, could be re- 
covered and utilized. Supplementing 
the freer use of hydro-electric sta- 
tions, gas plants developing electric 
power by means of the use of inter- 
nal combustion engines could be in- 
stalled at or near the mines. This 
power could be used for industrial 
and transportation purposes since it 
lends itself readily to distribution 
over considerable distances. 

All of these things are matters of 
commonplace knowledge to the engi- 
neer. Why then do we allow such a 
state of affairs? It is largely a mat- 
ter of habit, of vested interests, and 
of thinking in short-time pecuniary 
terms rather than in terms of the 
realities involved. Why, at the very 
outset the coal is frequently waste- 
fully mined, because the underlying 
purpose may not be so much to take 
out the greatest amount as to get the 
greatest money return. 

The thought I would like to leave 
with you amounts merely to this: 
^ making money is not at all synony- 
' mous with creating wealth. In fact 
it would appear to be possible that 
money can be made most rapidly by 
the destruction of wealth. But, fur- 
thermore, that nation may longest 
persist and prosper most, which, hav- 
ing an abundance of natural re- 
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sources, . works out a completely co- 
ordinated plan for their rationsJ de- 
velopment with a view to their most 
adequate and long-time use. 

Does it not seem wise that we 



should bestir ourselves, to work out 
such a plan in this, bur country? 
This might be advanced as at least 
one engineer's "acid test" of patriot- 
ism. 
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Philadelphia Celebration 

On Easter Sunday in 1885, the first 
lecture under the auspices of the Ethical 
Movement was given in Philadelphia, and 
the enrollment then began of those ^ho 
a few weeks later organized the Phila- 
delphia Society for Ethical Culture. The 
founder of the Society, who has been its 
director through thirty-five years, was Mr. 
S. Burns Weston, The anniversary will 
be celebrated, not only by the members 
of the Philadelphia organization, but by 
the American Ethical Societies as a whole, 
whose annual conference will be held in 
Philadelphia from May 13th to 16th. The 
occasion promises to be one of more than 
usual interest 

Conference Prognm - 

The advance program for the Philadel- 
phia meetmgs provides for a ''Settlement 
Institute" on Thursday, May 13th. This 
will involve a conference of those who 
are concerned in the work of the Phila- 
delphia settlements, including Southwark 
House, which is affiliated with the Phila- 
delphia Society. Dr. John L. Elliott, who 
as President of the National Settlement 
Federation has assisted in conducting sim- 
ilar institutes in other cities, will lead the 
discussion of neighborhood house prob- 
lems. Interested members of the Ethical 
Societies and delegates to the annual 
meeting of the American Ethical Union 
are invited to attend. 

A conference of the leaders of the Ethi- 
cal Societies will be held on the same 
evening. 

The business meeting of the Union will 
take place at the Philadelphia Society 
House on the morning of May 14th. The 
following matters of special business are 
to be considered: The preparation of a 
new statement of aims for the Union; the 
editing of a new book of responses and 
songs for Sunday meetings; the training 
of young men for Ethical leadership. 

A further matter of importance to be 
discussed is the situation in the European 
Ethical Societies. Advices recently re- 



ceived from abroad indicate that it is not 
feasible to hold a conference in Europe 
this summer. It is hopled that it may be 
possible, however, for Dr. Elliott to go 
over, as a friendly messenger of the 
American Societies, and confer with the 
leaders in England and on the Contineiit. 
Later on, it is possible that some of the 
European leaders may be able to visit 
America. * 

Following a luncheon given by the 
Women's Club of the Philadelphia Society, 
the afternoon of May 14lh will be devoted 
to reports from the delegates, covering the 
work which the various groups within the 
Societies have carried on this leason. It 
is expected that these reports will point 
the way to forward-looking joint enter- 
prises to be conducted by the Societies 
next year, including such undertakings as 
public forums, .Sunday evening meetings, 
foreign races conferences, and industiial 
groups. 

On. the following morning, Saturday, 
May 15th, it is expected that a special 
meeting will be called for the discussion 
of the topic: ''Home, School and Retigioos 
Society: Their Contribution to the Moral 
Development of the Young.' The speak- 
ers are expected to include a representa- 
tive of the University of Pennsylvania, 
certain of the Ethical leaders and others. 

The balance of the program has to da 
mainly with the anniversary celebration. 
On the afternoon of the 15th there is to 
be either a motor trip to Valley Forge, 
or sight-seeing excursions to other points 
of historic interest. The Anniversary din- 
ner will be held at the City Club that 
evening, with short addresses by promi- 
nent citizens of Philadelphia and others. 

At the Broad Street Theater on Sunday 
morning, May 16th, the speakers will in- 
clude Mr. Weston, Dr. Adler, and Mr. 
William M. Salter, who was for several 
years connected with the Society as a 
lecturer. On Sunday afternoon, the chil- 
dren of the Ethical Sunday School and of 
the Southwark Neighborhood House will 
give an entertainment. 
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Skqcquvc vomsuttM AppoiiitiMl 

All of the Ethical Societies exfiect to 
send delegates to the conference, and in 
addition it is hoped that there will be a 
considerable number of Tisitors from the 
Societies in Philadelpha and neighboring 
cities. So far as they have been ap- 
pointed» the members of the new Exec- 
utive Committee of the American Ethical 
Union, whose presence at the Conference 
is expected, are: Mrs. Samnel S. Pels and 
Dr. Albert P. Bmbaker, of Philadelphia; 
Messrs. . Alexander M. Bing and Robert 
D. Kohn, of New York; Mrs. Franklin R. 
Davenport and Mr. Ralph Jonas, of 
Brooklsm, Mrs. George Gellhom and Mr. 
Rudolph Schmitz, Sr., of St Louis. 

Ifidsmnmer "Standard** 

In accordance with the practice in- 
augurated last year, Th« Stanbabo is to 
issue a "Midsummer Number" in July, 
atad this issue will contain a report of 
the Philadelphia Conference proceedings. 

Motfaera* Co-Operative Home Club 

An error was made in the account 
which was given in the April Standabd 
of the establishment of the Mothers' Co- 
Operative Home Club. This interesting 
experiment is being undertaken by a 
committee of women which was specially 
organized for the purpose. The officers 
are: Mrs. Simon FrankeU President; Mrs. 
Julius J. Frank, Vice-President; Mrs. A, 
M. Marks and Mrs. M. W. Feingold, 
Secretaries; and Mrs. Lionel Sutro, Treas- 
urer. 

The Club, which is located at 60 West 
Ninety-Second Street, New York City, 
is enabling a number of working mothers 
who have been deserted, widowed or di- 
vorced, to earn their living and at the 
same time make their home with their 
children. During the daytime, when the 
mothers are at work, the children are 
supervised by trained workers under the 
direction of the Federation for Child 
Study. The plan contemplates the co- 
operation of a number of schools, whose 
students are to do field work at the 
liomea 

The Summer Play Schools 

The Child Welfare Division of the 
Federal Government has urged that the 
summer play schools be continued, and 
the Central Committee of the New York 
Society is now endeavoring to make the 
members and friends of the Society real- 
ize the really valuable and original exam- 
ple which these schools set to the whole 
country* 



It is likely that there will be schools 
at such other centers as the Hudson 
Guild, but it has been definitely decided 
that a play school for the children of the 
neighborhood will be conducted again this 
summer in the Ethical Culture School 
building. It is hoped that this school will 
be of special value as a model in all 
respects. The number of children will 
depend on the amount of money con- 
tributed, but there will not be less than 
200. The Federation for Child Study is 
already asking for volunteers for this 
summer work. 

Attend New Orleans Meetings 

Both Dr. Adler and Dr. Elliott went to 
New Orleans in April to attend meetings 
which were held in conjunction with the 
National Conference of Social Work. Dr. 
Adler, who is Chairman of the National 
Child Labor Committee, spoke before 
that organization on ''The Neglected Chil- 
dren of the Farm," and Dr. Elliott ad- 
dressed meetings of the National Feder- 
ation of Settlements. 

''Community Dfamera** 

The Brooklyn Society instituted at its 
Society House on Sunday, April 18th, the 
first of a series of "community dinners'' 
for those who, because of attendance at 
the Sunday morning lectures in the Acad- 
emy of Music, are prevented from prepar- 
ing dinner at home. The children who at- 
tend the Sunday School are cared for 
during the lecture. 

The board of trustees of the Society 
has recommended the engagement of a 
director of social work to look after some 
of the growing activities of the Society. 

May Festival Preparations 

The St. Louis Society is making special 
plans for its annual May Festival. A 
committee is at work beautifying the 
Sheldon Memorial Garden to which the 
various groups have contributed trees and 
shrubs. The Young People's Association 
has set out two trees in memory of one 
of its members who was lost in the war, 
and these will be dedicated with fitting 
ceremonies. 

The Association began in April its Sun- 
day afternoon rambles in the beautiful 
country about St Louis. On these oc- 
casions, nature study is combined with the 
joys of picnicing and hiking. 

Mr. Bridges, of Chicago, and Mr. Mar- 
tin, of New York, were the visiting- 
speakers before the St. Louis Society dur- 
ing the month of April Mr. Chubb ex- 
changed platforms with Mr. Bridges oo 
the 18th. D. S. H. 



WHEN DUTIES CONFLICT. HOW TO DECIDE* 



BY FELIX ADLER 



in announcing "When Duties Conflict, 
How to Decide" as my subject, I used 
a current phrase. I must begin by at 
least giving it greater precision. Duty 
is that which ought to be done at a 
given time, in a given situation. Duties, 
therefore, cannot really conflict To 
say they can would be to declare that 
a thing ought to be done and ought not 
to be done at the same time and in the 
same situation, which is absurd. What 
we really mean is that there is a conflict 
in our mind as to what the duty is. 
Opposing views present themselves, we 
are drawn in different directions, and 
generally the idea of what ought to be 
done if the situation were different ob- 
scures our vision as to what ought to be 
done the situation being what it is. 

At the same time, it cannot be denied 
that the conscience is often in sore 
straits, and we certainly need more 
light. I do not presume to unravel 
all the tangled problems that come up 
in connection with my subject, but shall 
endeavor to work out a number of 
main points of view that may be help- 
ful to us in arriving at decisions. 

First let me clear the field by in- 
sisting on those cases where there is or 
ought to be no uncertainty whatever, 
those cases in which the voice of duty 
speaks unequivocally, where there is a 
certain absoluteness in its mandate, 
where we are not left to the doubtful 
expedient of calculating consequences, 
but are able to determine our action 
on the ground of incontestable, univer- 
sal principles. 

A case of this kind is brought home 
tc one in reading Maeterlinck's Monna 
Vanna. The pi^lem he presents in 
this play is one not likely to occur in 
actual life, but is posed for the purpose 
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of accentuating a certain doctrine. The 
situation, as described, briefly is this. 
The city of Pisa has for some time 
been besieged, and is now reduced to the 
last extremity. The citizens are starv- 
ing, and the fatal assault may.be ex- 
pected at any moment. At this time, 
the commander of the besieging force 
unexpectedly offers peace and safety to 
the city on one incredible condition, 
namely, that the pure wife of the 
governor of the city of Pisa shall sacri- 
fice her virtue to his passion. The out- 
come is managed with the consummate 
art of . the poet. The strain on the 
feelings of the reader is presently re- 
laxed. The monster turns out to be 
a boy lover of Monna Vanna, the in- 
nocence of both is preserved, and the 
plot then slips over into a second plot, 
with which we are not concerned. 

The problem as put by Maeterlinck is 
— which should weigh more in the bal- 
ance, the happiness of thousands of 
human beings, citizens of Pisa, or the 
happiness of one woman? And Monna 
Vanna is extolled as a noble heroine 
because she is ready to sacrifice her 
happiness to that of her fellow citizens. 
The problem, however, is falsely stated. 
It is not the happiness of one human 
being against the happiness of a multi- 
tude that is at stake; it is the honor 
of a woman against the temporal good 
of a multitude. And here to my mind 
there can be but one answer: the honor 
of a woman is not to be violated, no 
matter what the temporal consequences, 
— ^not even if the consequences be the 
destruction of the city; not even if they 
be, as is subtly argued in the play, out- 
rage on a more extensive scale done to 
others of her sex, if Monna Vanna 
refuses and the town is sacked. What 
the victims endure against their will, 
however atrocious and hideous, is one 
thing; what is deliberately consented to 
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is another matter. The magistrates of 
the city are unwilling to take the re- 
sponsibility upon themsehes. Cowards, 
they put it upon the woman to decide, 
and she does decide in accordance with 
Maeterlinck's philosophy. It is a case 
in which, on the contrary, the deliver- 
ance of conscience should be entirely 
clear. A city that is willing to purchase 
its existence by such disgraceful means 
is a city like Sodom that deserves to 
be wiped off the face of the earth. 
To sacrifice this woman, to permit her 
to sacrifice herself, is to deny that she 
is a moral being. A moral being is 
one who may not be used as a thing, 
as a tool, as an instrument for the baser 
passions of another; is one to be 
revered, to remain unprofaned. There 
are many things done in the world con- 
trary to this primary moral principle; 
many things that ought never to be done 
are done from weakness, blind desire, 
or cruel selfishness ; but for a commun- 
ity deliberately to sanction the doing of 
such things is to declare itself outside 
the moral pale, to strip itself in effect of 
that higher character that raises men 
above the brute. 

In every case where one line of 
conduct implies that we are to treat 
others or ourselves as things, as mere 
instruments, and another line of con- 
duct is prescribed by the exalted idea 
that man is a being that has imperish- 
able worth on his own account, in every 
such case there is no possible conflict, 
the path of duty is plainly marked out 
beyond peradventure. 

A similar situation came to light at 
the time of the Dreyfus affair in France. 
An innocent man had been falsely ac- 
cused, and condemned amid every cir- 
cumstance that could add to his humil- 
iation, and then sent to linger in prison 
on Devil's Island. He was the victim, 
as it afterwards turned out, of a dia- 
bolical plot. After some years the 
strands of this plot were one by one 
unraveled, and the man's innocence be- 
came more and more evident. And yet 
there were those who said, "Granted 



that Dreyfus is innocent, why should 
all France be disturbed on his account? 
Why weig^ the innocence of one man 
against the happiness of millions of 
Frenchmen?" Fortunately, the con- 
trary opinion prevailed. It was one 
of those cases in which the maxim ap- 
plies: Let justice be done though the 
heavens fall! the truth being that the 
heavens will not fall. On the contrary, 
justice is the pillar on which the 
heavens rest. France morally purified 
herself in the ordeal of the Dreyfus 
case. 

Now I have taken the first step, I 
have been able to make one definite 
pronouncement. Certain things may 
not be done, (mark the "not," the neg- 
ative), no matter what the ensuing con- 
sequence. It is not necessary for us 
to pay attention to the consequences; 
we need not be overawed by them, no 
matter how they are represented to us. 
Certain things are not to be done. A 
woman's soul may not be sold. An in- 
nocent man may not be knowingly dealt 
with as if guilty. Right may not be 
twisted into wrong. 

The prohibitions are the easiest part 
of any moral code, such as we have in 
the Decalogue: Thou shalt not kill; 
thou shalt not steal ; thou shalt not com- 
mit adultery; thou shalt not swear 
falsely ; thou shalt not covet, etc. About 
what we ought to refrain from doing 
there is, in the main, certainity. In 
this regard the moral law is like a wall. 
We come up against a wall, and any 
farther advance in that direction is 
blocked. But it is different when we 
come to a crossroads, where the paths 
divide and we seek to know which of 
the alternative paths we shall pursue. 
Negatively I am enlightened, l^ut when 
I want to be positively enlightened, 
when I want to know what I shall do, 
whence am I to get light? 

The guiding principle in the first set 
of circumstances was — the higher na- 
ture of man must simply not be sacri- 
ficed to the lower, at no time, under 
no circumstances. Is there a guiding 
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principle to help us to positive deci- 
sions? One such principle I find in 
the idea of vocational service, and I will 
illustrate what I mean by an examf^. 
A young married woman finds herself 
divided in mind between the desire to 
continue her self-development and her 
love for her children. Is not further 
self -development a duty? especially if 
a woman has the artistic gift, and has 
already made some progress in training 
herself for artistic achievement? On 
the other hand, does she not owe a duty 
to her children, and have we not here 
a genuine case of conflict of duties? 
But the idea of vocational service may 
help us to a decision. 

That motherhood is a true vocation 
requiring . preparation, continued study, 
and like every other career, assiduous 
attention, no one will nowadays deny. 
Now no one, save an exceptional genius, 
can follow two vocations. If, standing 
at the crossroads, you have chosen the 
one path, along that path your future 
is marked out for you. There is no 
real conflict of duties here. You are 
perplexed because you are thinking of 
what would have been your duty if your 
situation had been other than it is, if 
you had remained unmarried. Then it 
would have been your duty to surrender 
yourself to the career of an artist with 
all the devotion which such a career 
requires. At present you wish to eat 
your cake and keep it too. You find 
two tendencies in yourself: the one an 
aspiration toward artistic performance, 
the other toward that other art of fos- 
tering and cherishing undeveloped hu- 
man beings into beauty and excellence. 
Between these two tendencies you must 
decide. This does not mean wholly 
forsaking the one but subordinating it, 
giving to the other sovereign place. 
And the principle that every human 
being should have a vocation, and that 
the self must be expressed in some form 
of vocational service, determines the 
line of conduct of everyone. The de- 
velopment of one's personality is a duty 
for women as for men, and developing 



personality means quickening one's 
powers with a view to actuating them 
in some distinctive kind of service. 

I may mention another example. The 
art of medicine, a gifted physician tdls 
me, is still largely empirical, groping, 
haphazard, He too, discovers two ten- 
dencies in his nature, the one toward 
pure research with a view to advancing 
the science of medicine, the other to- 
ward human helpfulness. "Ah," he 
says, "if I could only devote myself 
entirely to investigating the causes of 
disease by the strictly scientific method, 
then eventually I might be in a position 
to satisfy my intelligence and my con- 
science in dealing with my patients." 
Nevertheless, the immediate claims of 
life are exigent. The doctor's knowl- 
edge may not be as extensive as he 
could wish, his art may be far from 
perfect, but such as it is there is a crying 
demand for it. Shall his patients perish 
while he and the other members of his 
profession are experimenting in their 
laboratories? He must indeed do his 
utmost to keep abreast of the advances 
of his science. He may also no doubt 
contribute, in minor ways, but he has 
got to choose one career, one vocation. 
He cannot be a pure scientist and a 
practitioner at the same time. 

The same, as I have said, is true of 
married women. Shall the children be 
neglected while the mothers spend their 
time in the art schools or music schools? 
Whatever they can do to increase their 
intellectual and aesthetic equipment is 
so much gain for themselves and for 
their children as well. But the claims 
of their own peculiar vocation take 
precedence. They have chosen it and 
must abide by it. It may be granted 
that there are exceptional situations, as 
when a woman physician marries a 
physician, or as when a married woman 
is also a teacher, the two vocations 
being allied to that of the mother, in 
which case some kind of compromise 
between the claims of the profession 
and child-rearing is conceivaUe. But 
even in these cases there is room for 
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serious doubt, and on the whole I 
should be disposed to stand by the 
main proposition, namely, that it is not 
possible for either a man or a wcmian 
to follow two careers, and that con- 
sideration for the one that is selected 
resolves the apparent conflict of duties. 

I came next to speak of the "conflict" 
that arises when a son considers how 
far he is in duty bound to defer to the 
will of a parent in matters in which 
his own future is at stake. I have in 
mind a filial son — one who does not 
lightly regard the filial ties, one who 
realizes the gratitude due to father and 
mother. For instance, shall a youth 
who is offered the opportunity of a 
higher education take advantage of it 
if his parents are exposed? This is 
not an imaginary situation, but of quite 
frequent occurrence. If the parents are 
old, or otherwise incapacitated, if he is 
the sole or chief breadwinner upon 
whom the family depends for support, 
I do not see that there can be any 
doubt. To leave helpless those who 
took care of him when he was helpless, 
would be the rankest kind of unthank- 
fulness. It would be an offense against 
that primary moral law mentioned by 
me in the beginning, namely, that no 
human being should be used merely as 
an instrument for the ends of others. 
To use parents as long as one needs- 
them, and to cast them off, leaving 
them to shift for themselves when one 
no longer needs them, is to treat them 
like things, to act like Lear's children 
and to deserve the same malediction. 

But the circumstances may be quite 
different; the parents may cbject to a 
son or daughter's resolve for quite un- 
worthy reasons. They may have low, 
money-making ambitions for their chil- 
dren. They may sneer at higher educa- 
tion or, to take the case of marriage, 
they may object because of some nar- 
row prejudice. Under such and similar 
circumstances, the decisbn depends first 
upon the age of the young person. 
Has he reached the age of discretion? 
It depends on the basis he has for his 



assurance that he is taking the right 
step. Moreover, sufficient time must 
always be allowed to elsqise, and every 
effort made to win over the parents 
to a different view. They have a right 
to be consulted in the important deci* 
sicHis of their offspring. And yet there 
finally comes a time when the son or 
daughter, being of age, has not only the 
right but the duty to take matters into 
his or her own hands. And this again 
on the ground of service, for every one 
can render the most genuine service, 
can express himself best in that line of 
service to which his individuality points. 
And even in the selection of a partner 
in marriage, this consideration holds 
good. For, as I have shown in a pre- 
vious address, the relation between a 
man and woman in marriage is that of 
two for the sake of many, a relation of 
mutual quickening and furthering with 
^a view to promoting the highest fitness 
of each to render his life service. 

I turn next to another strait of con- 
science in which once more the service 
principle is indispensable to set one 
right. Ever since I could think at all 
I have been troubled like many others 
by the inequality with which this world's 
goods are distributed among mankind. 
And I have never been able to^gain 
peace of mind by contributing what 
little I can toward remedying this in- 
equality with the idea that eventually 
things will be different and there will 
be a world in which one can live without 
moral pain. I have kept asking myself, 
"What is it your duty to do now, be- 
fore, in the slow procession of years, 
things will be different?" "Why should 
I not," I asked, "according to tfie word 
of Jesus, go and give all that I have 
to the poor?" Some say that if I did 
this I should be adding only a feather's 
weight to the income of the majority, 
scarcely improving their condition at 
all, while deteriorating my own. But 
I do not know about that. I might 
reduce myself, so far as material pos- 
sessions go, to the level of the common- 
est unskilled laborer, and devote the sur- 
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plus to institutions like schools, which 
would raise Ac level of the generality 
without pauperizing any one. 

When I reached this point the idea 
of a distinctive service — ^a distinctive 
service peremptorily imposed on me! 
— stood out sharply. Shall I choose the 
life of a day-laborer and give my little 
fortune, such as it is, to a school? I 
have reason to think that I have a 
service to render in that direction my- 
self. I have made a study of educa- 
tion. I have a certain fitness for the 
task. For the business of a mechanic 
or a farmer I have no fitness whatever. 
I should make the poorest kind of a 
success at it. Let me address myself 
to the task for which I am fit. Let me 
build up a school which shall stand 
for higher ideals than those that pre- 
vail, those that I should support if I 
gave my fortune to the schools now 
existing. Let me pull up humanity, at 
that end, making education mean more 
than it has ever yet meant. That is 
the burden, the duty, that is laid upon 
me. If I lived the life of a day- 
laborer I should not be able to do my 
particular stint, I should be derelict, not 
to my wishes, but my duty. 

And the same is true of every one 
who has a certain specific fitness and 
preparation and training, of the head 
of a business who has organizing ability, 
of the artist, the real artist who has 
the gift, not the hundreds of others 
who delude themselves into the belief 
that they have it. It is true of every 
one who has the gift, the training. Let 
him stay at his post, let him promote 
human progress where he is. This is 
not an excuse for taking a mean ad- 
vantage of one's advantages, that is 
to say, an excuse for selfish over-indul- 
gence, for using more of his income 
for himself than is justified by the re- 
quirements of his task. It is still less 
an excuse for the drones in the hive; 
and it is not an excuse either for 
failmg to combine with the community 
at large, in sudi matters as the aboli- 
tion of the slums, in social legislation 



and whatever will tend to make the 
conditions of the greater number more 
equitable. It is simply the application 
of the principle of service to the prob- 
lem of one's immediate duty, which is 
to stay at one's post 

The temptation to equalize one's con- 
dition with the mass is sometimes ex- 
treme, especially at times when such 
sufferings as the world witnesses at 
present poignantly come home to one. 
We are giving liberally, many are, to 
the starving nations abroad. The latest 
calculation is that fifteen to twenty 
millions are in danger of starvation. 
Why should we not give more liberally? 
Why should we not strip ourselves to 
the bone, seeing that every dollar 
counts? The instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, whispers the cynic, mere selfishness ; 
he says you cannot get rid of it with all 
your ethics ! If it is nothing more than 
that, then we are animals. No, we 
must stay at our post. We must do 
that service which is laid immediately 
upon us, which others cannot perform 
as well as we can, because we have the 
fitness, because we have the knowledge 
of the specific circumstances, because 
we have the closer affections which 
obligate us. But let us see to it that we 
do perform the service as those who by 
fortune and not by desert have the op- 
portunity to render it, and that we 
practice, so far as is humanly possible 
to do so the simple life. 

When a ship is in the grip of a storm 
the captain may not leave the bridge, 
the engineer may not leave his en- 
gine, the man at the wheel may not 
let go of the wheel. Suppose that a 
heavy sea tumbles over the decks, and 
washes away a man or men before his 
very eyes? The man at the wheel may 
not let go the wheel. He must stay 
at his post. Such is our position, 
rightly viewed, as I think, if we have 
the courage so to view it. It is not 
easy to take this view. We see men 
submerged as good as we arc. We 
cannot now go to help them. We must 
stay at our post. 
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That the claims of the higher nature 
must not be surrendered to the claims 
of the lower constitutes one rule of 
preference; that the distinctive service 
takes precedence of any other human 
services that we might render, is the 
second main rule. But a third must 
now be added, namely a rule of pref- 
erence as between the duties of the 
narrower sphere and of the .wider 
spheres, — ^the duties that one owes to 
one's family, to one's vocation, to one's 
country, etc. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, the duties of the narrower 
sphere take precedence. The family, 
the vocation, the state, are so many 
stages through which we pass on the 
way to our goal, — ^the development of 
the spiritual life within us. In each of 
these domains something is added to 
our spiritual education, our personality 
attains a certain additional growth. In 
each group we are placed in relation 
to a number of persons, and are to 
learn the ethical art of living fruitfully 
and harmoniously with such persons; 
and the wider the group, the more 
numerous and varied the lives with 
which we come into spiritual contact, 
the more advanced is our spiritual ed- 
ucation. Bach stage, like a class in 
school, prepares us for the next suc- 
ceeding stage. And this is the reason 
why, under ordinary circumstances, the 
narrower group is to be preferred to 
the wider group. It is the initial stage 
through which we must pass in order 
to acquire the benefits of the succeed- 
ing stage. 

On the other hand, whenever the very 
existence of the wider group is in 
peril, then we must prefer the wider 
group to the narrower — ^the terminus ad 
quern to the terminus a quo — ^since not 
lo do so would be in effect to deny the 
spiritual use to be made of our ex- 
perience on earth. Therefore, when the 
state is imperilled, we set aside the 
claims of our business, of our pro- 
fession, we set aside the pathetic claims 
of wife and children, we give up if 
necessary our own individusd existence 



in order that the state may be saved. 
It is not that we sacrifice ourselves for 
the collectivity, it is rather that we 
assert our wider spiritual personality in 
the very act of giving up our temporal 
life. 

And so, too, on occasions, one may 
have to sacrifice the claims of the family 
to those of one's vocation; for instance, 
when a minister of religion is Yio longer 
able honestly to teach the doctrines in 
which he formerly believed, he is bound 
to prefer the claims of his vocation to 
every lesser claim. His vocation is to 
teach the truth as he sincerely believes 
it Religion is the very science of 
sincerity. The best good that a re- 
ligious teacher can confer upon others 
is to be to them the very incarnation of 
sincerity. And he cannot fulfill this 
noble function if he knows that the 
voice with which he speaks is no longer 
clean. He may, by taking the course 
which intellectual honesty prescribes, ex- 
pose his family to great privations. He 
may wound his friends, he may indeed 
suffer in a hundred ways, especially if 
he is well along in years and no longer 
able to adapt himself readily to a new 
career. But every other consideration 
must give way to the one that in such 
cases is supreme. The servant of truth 
in the inner life may not be untrue. The 
wider claim must be preferred to the 
narrower. 

I am well aware that there are 
numberless special cases of so-called 
conflicting duties which demand special 
attention, and that the straits of con- 
science are incalculably varied. But I 
am fain to believe that the three points 
of \iew mentioned will be found useful 
And what I have had most at heart to 
show is that we are not merely left to 
conjecture and peradventure in these 
difficulties, that there is an inner oracle 
whose deliverances we can learn to in- 
terpret, and that when we stand at the 
crossroads where the path divides there 
are signposts whose directions we may 
learn to read. 
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